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O UR LEAD story for this month is by 
ever popular Alexander Blade. And 
the story is one that we predict you will 
remember for a very long time. As a mat- 
ter of fact we think you’ll read it more 
than once — it’s that good. We’re speaking 
about our cover story, “The Man Who 
Laughed At Time.” As you may have sur- 
mised, this is a time story. But what you 
don’t know now is that Blade has come up 
with a really terrific theme. We won’t say 
anything more about it here except that a 
real treat is in store for you when you 
start reading it. Well — what are you wait- 
ing for! 



W HENEVER a group of writers get to- 
gether and start discussing their 
newest brain-children, one of the writers is 
sure to scoff at another and tell him he’s 
wandering around in a semantic labyrinth. 
Those are mighty high sounding words 
and are intended to show a great deal of 
intelligence on the part of the person who 
uses them. Well, Rog Phillips happened 
to he in such a chin fest a short time back 
and somebody up and threw the fatal re- 
mark. Rog, without batting an eyelash 
turned and said: “You may be right. And 
you know, now that I think of it, semantics 
could be the basis for a very good science- 




fiction story. Thanks a lot for the tip.” 
Well, your editor happened to be present 
also, and made a mental note of Rog's 
reply. We wanted to see just what Rog 
had in mind. It wasn't more than two weeks 
later when Rog sent in a manuscript en- 
titled, “The Tangential Semanticist.” 
What’s the story all about? You’ll find out 
when you start reading on page 38. Rog 
took a chiding remark and worked it into 
a really first class yarn. See if you don’t 
agree. 

R OBERT Moore Williams returns to the 
pages of FA after too long an absence 
with a swell novelette entitled, “Sons of the 
Prophet.” This is the story of a strange 
man who called himself the prophet, and 
who had an entire city groveling at his feet 
with fear. There’s plenty of suspense and 
spine-tingling action in this stf story, and 
we think you’ll welcome Bob back to our 
pages with a big cheer. 

EED OF Empire” is Guy Archette’s 
latest offering for your reading 
pleasure. And as usual, Guy has come 
through with a swell story of future life 
on this planet, and we guarantee it will 
hold your interest right down to the last 
line. 

L ESTER BARCLAY said he had been 
reading all those accounts of flying 
saucers in the newspapers and just 
couldn’t stand it any longer. Since nobody 
else had a reasonable explanation of them, 
he decided to try his own hand at the 
game. So, on page 104 you’ll find his new 
story, “The Wee Men of Weehen,” which 
is as neat a short as we’ve run across in 
months. We don’t say that Lester’s ex- 
planation of the flying saucers is the cor- 
rect one, but then — who knows? 

E . K. JARVIS contributes a short story 
entitled, “The Wheel From Space”, 
which concerns a strange gadget that ap- 
peared out of nowhere, with seemingly no 
function to perform but spin. Unusual you 
say? Well, wait until you read the story. 
. . . .Warren Kastel finishes the issue with 
“Demonstration Flight”, the story of a man 
who wanted to buy a rocket ship, took it 
up for a trial spin, and — but you’ll find 
out what happened when you read the story. 
And we’ll be seeing you again next issue. 
Until then WLH 
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WHO LAUGHED AT TIME 



By ALEXANDER BLADE 
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The secrets of a man's life were an open book 
to Simon Toper — but the one thing he wanted 
to know, he didn't: who he was . . . 



HEY ASKED him what his 
name was.. 

He lay on the bed for a long 
time and looked at them. Men and 
women in white uniforms. Serious 
faced doctors and sympathetic nurses. 
They stood around his bed and one 
of them asked him again. 

“Don’t you remember your name?’’ 
He felt up around his head and the 





Michaels lifted the gun and aimed it at the fat man. There was a blur of motion as he fired , . k 
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tightly bound bandages there. The 
very touch was strange. As strange 
as the faces that peered down at him. 
Even as strange as the very room he 
was in. 

He was aware of everything. Keen- 
ly aware. It all seemed unusually 
new. And yet, somehow, everything 
seemed to be part of a pattern. An old 
pattern. A pattern that he knew very 
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well. .. 

"Can’t you try and remember? 
Don’t you even know your name?” 

He stared at the serious face of the 
doctor. His name. Did it really mat- 
ter? Must he have one? He felt his 
face smile, and even that was an un- 
usual sensation. Name. His name. 

"Simon Toper. That’s my name.’’ 

He heard his voice and was sur- 
prised. He was even more surprised 
at the way he had spoken. For he had 
given a name. He had told them that 
Simon Toper was his name. Who was 
Simon Toper? Why, it was him, of 
course. Why not? It was as good as 
any other name. 

He could see them glance at each 
other and their serious faces looked 
somewhat relieved. They seemed hap- 
py that he had given them a name. To 
them the battle was won. 

“You’ve been quite a sick man, Mr. 
Toper,” one of them said gravely. 
“But the worst is over now. You’re 
progressing very well. In a few days 
you'll be well enough to leave.” 

He looked at the doctor and felt a 
frown try to form under the bandages 
around his forehead. 

“What happened to me? What am 
[ doing here?” 

Once again they all looked serious. 
They looked at him, then at each 
other. He saw one of them shake his 
head as if sadly. 

“Don’t you remember? Don’t you 
know that as well as you knew your 
name?” 

He saw that he had made a mistake 
in asking the question. But it had 
popped out before he had time to 
think about it. Ah, that was impor- 
tant. Thought was very important. 
Thought meant the delicate balance. 
. . .Now where did he get that from? 
What had made him think that? 

He looked back at their serious 
faces again. They were waiting for 
him to answer. What was it they 



wanted? Oh, yes, he had asked them 
a question and they had come back 
with one. 

“I don’t seem able to remember the 
details,” he told them. “Maybe you 
can help me remember. What am I 
doing here?” 

The doctor who had spoken before 
spoke again now. 

“Of course, you’re still confused, 
This is a hospital. You’ve been 
through a delicate brain surgery. You 
were an accident case. A truck, I be- 
lieve — ” 

"Oh, no, doctor, it was a fall 1” one 
of the nurses corrected the doctor. 

He saw the momentary confusion 
on the doctor’s face. Then one of the 
other white-coated men spoke up. 

“You’re both wrong. This man had 
a brain tumor. I remember distinct- 
ly when he was admitted. . 

Another nurse shook her head and 
laughed. 

“You’re all quite mistaken. I was on 
duty when the ambulance brought him 
in. He was a gunshot case. The police 
record — ” 

“There isn’t a police record on this 
patient!” a third doctor spoke in an 
irritated tone. “What’s the matter 
with all of you? This man staggered 
in when I was on night duty. He was 
badly beaten, a brawl case!" 

'T’HERE WAS silence then. The 
two other doctors present who 
hadn’t spoken merely looked at each 
other. And from the way they looked 
he knew that they had different ver- 
sions to offer but were refraining 
from doing so. 

It was all somehow humorous to 
him. In that moment he had ceased to 
be their patient. They were suddenly 
wondering themselves. Each of them 
knew that the other was wrong, but 
each seemed suddenly reticent to at- 
tempt to prove it. 

“Doesn’t anybody remember what 
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happened to me?” he asked them the 
question. And he felt very smug about 
it. He had turned the tables on them. 
The very question they had aBked 
him. And he knew he wouldn’t get an- 
other answer. He also knew why. 

There wasn’t any! 

He laughed in their faces then. He 
laughed loud and long. And as he 
laughed, one of the nurses stepped 
closer to his bed. 

“You mustn’t get upset — don’t ex- 
ert yourself — you might disturb the 
sutures. . .” 

He stopped laughing then and 
looked at her. She looked very con- 
cerned. In a moment he knew she 
would look almost terrified. He knew 
why. . . 

“Sutures? What sutures?” he asked 
her. 

“Why, your brain operation. . .” 

He shook his head and laughed 
again. Then he reached up with both 
of his hands and tugged at the band- 
ages on his head. 

“Stop that! Doctor — stop him!” the 
nurse cried out and turned to one of 
the doctors. 

He could see the man, stepping to- 
ward him, hands reaching out to pull 
his fingers from the bandages. 

But he was too late. Suddenly the 
bandages were off. 

He heard a gasp of astonishment 
from every one of them in the room. 

He didn’t have to look with their 
eyes to know that his head was nor- 
mal. That his hair had not been 
shaved, that there were no sutures — 
that, there had been no surgery per- 
formed on him. . . 

“This is impossible!” one of the 
doctors gasped in an awed tone. "Why 
I performed the operation myself !” 

“You performed the operation? 
Why you’re crazy, man — I did !” 

He saw their faces take on a sud- 
den look of terror. And the doctor 
who had called the other one crazy 



suddenly started to back away from 
the bed. He new why he was backing 
away. And he saw the others start 
to back along with him. They were 
wondering if each of them was de- 
mented. He could see it in their eyes. 
And it made him laugh again. 

“Nobody operated on me!”’ he 
shouted at them as he laughed. “Can’t 
you all see that my head is normal?” 

They could see. And what they saw 
made them want to get out of the 
room. They wanted to forget that they 
had ever been there. 

One of them opened the door and 
left quickly. Then the others turned 
without speaking and quietly began 
to leave. He waited until only a nurse 
was left in the room. He called to her 
as she reached the door. 

“Before you leave, would you mind 
bringing me my clothes?” 

She paused at the door, looking at 
me with fear in her eyes. A fear of 
the unknown. But he smiled at her 
and then she slowly came back into 
the room. 

She crossed to a closet and opened 
it. She pointed at the clothing that 
was hanging inside it. Then she 
crossed again to the door. But as she 
reached it she turned back to face 
him once more. 

“Who are you?” she asked in a 
hushed voice. 

He smiled at her and said, “Why, 
I’m Simon Toper. Don’t you know?” 

There was a tremor on her lips as 
she closed the door and left him 
alone in the room. 

He lay there for awhile and looked 
at the closed door. He wondered what 
those men and women were thinking 
about now. He wondered if they 
would ever be able to think straight 
again. 

He sighed and looked over to the 
closet. He could see the handsome 
suit hanging in there, and the other 
beside it. He knew he had to get up 
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and get dressed. There was no reason 
for him to stay here any longer. 

But to get dressed would take a 
little time. Not much, but a little. 

He got out of bed and started to 
walk toward the closet, thinking about 
it. 

But he didn’t have to go there. 

The suit was gone. So was the rest 
of the clothing. 

He was dressed. He was standing 
in the middle of the room with the 
clothing on. 

He looked at himself and felt sur- 
prised. Now that was strange... He 
didn’t remember getting dressed... 
He merely thought it would take a 
little time to do it. Ah... of course. 
He thought it would take a little 
time. 

Was that unusual? He wasn’t sure. 
Maybe... 

T TARRY BORDEN sat in his pri- 
vate office and stared moodily 
at the stack of papers on top of his 
desk. Those papers were the result 
of a week’s intensive investigation. 
An investigation that he as District 
Attorney, was duty bound to resolve 
into an airtight case that would send 
Nancy Drake to the electric chair 
for the murder of her employer, 
James Pratt. 

Nancy Drake. He rolled the girl’s 
name over in his mind. And as he 
thought of her, he saw her face be- 
fore him again. Young, sweet, inno- 
cent. Not the face of a murderess, 
not the face of a person even remote- 
ly connected with crime. 

And yet Nancy Drake had killed. 

The facts said so. 

The facts. 

He mulled those over too. They 
were all contained in the papers on 
his desk. Facts that had been repeat- 
ed again and again in cross question- 
ing. They were all there. Facts that a 
clever district attorney could utilize 



to send a beautiful young girl to the 
chair. 

Harry Borden knew he was clever. 
He had become district attorney be- 
cause he was clever. Wise in the ways 
of crime. Clever in the means of solv- 
ing them. Relentless in his own duty 
to uphold the law. He could take the 
facts in those papers and go into 
court with his case against the girl. 
He could override the defense coun- 
sel’s objections of circumstantial evi- 
dence. Circumstantial? 

Borden frowned as he thought 
about the facts. What did they add 
up to? Nancy Drake had been the 
secretary of James Pratt. Pratt was 
one of the leading stock brokers in 
the city. Pratt had been found dead 
with a .38 slug in his head. Pratt who 
had had no know.n enemies. A solid 
substantial citizen. A man who the 
city looked up to, respected. Pratt had 
been killed. Nancy Drake? 

The girl had shown genuine shock 
when she learned of Pratt’s death. 
And for awhile he had been sure she 
was innocent. But that was before the 
police had found a possible motive to 
connect her with the crime. He re- 
membered how he had questioned her. 
himself. In this very office. She had 
been sitting in front of his desk. In 
the chair that was now empty before 
him. Sitting there with a frightened 
look in her warm blue eyes. 

He had tried to be gentle with her. 
For she had looked at him with a 
mute appeal. An appeal of confused 
fear. A look that made her features 
pale, and more beautiful still. . . 

“I want you to have confidence in 
me, Miss Drake,” he told her. And 
he smiled at her, warmly genuinely. 
And she responded with a wan bright- 
ness in her eyes. 

“As you know I am the district at- 
torney,” he went on. “And right away 
I want to assure you that as district 
attorney it is just as much my job to 
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prosecute the guilty as it is to protect 
the innocent. If you are guilty I will 
know it and nothing you can do to 
hide the facts will stop me. If you 
are innocent, and the facts convince 
me that you are, then I will do every- 
thing in my power to protect you. Do 
you understand?” 

She nodded slowly, and some of the 
tension left her face. 

“Yes... I understand.” 

“Good. I want you to remember 
that. I have you in my office now to 
help me decide which you are — inno- 
cent or guilty To do that I will want 
your complete cooperation, a truthful 
answer to every question I ask you.” 
“I’ll do my best...” she responded 
softly, and he saw her straighten in 
her chair as she waited for his first 
question. 

"All right. Now Miss Drake, you 
were in James Pratt’s employ?” 

“Yes. I was his secretary.” 

“You worked for him how long?” 
“Two years.” 

“Did he have any other employee?” 
“No. Just me.” 

“You were in the office the day he 
was murdered?’ 

TTE SAW her wince at the word, 
A and for a moment her lips 
trembled. Then she looked straight at 
him and replied. 

“Yes... I was there.” 

“All day?” 

“No. Mr. Pratt told me I could 
leave at three o’clock.” 

“Was that unusual?” 

“Yes. ..But he said he didn’t want 
to be disturbed. He was with two 
clients." 

“Who were they?” 

The girl frowned. And for a mo- 
ment confusion shown on her face. 
Then she answered. 

“I, I don’t know. They didn’t give 
their names ...” 

“You said they were clients?” 



“. . .Mr. Pratt said they were.” 

“You knew all of his clients per- 
sonally?” 

“Not all of them. Most of them." 

“You had never seen these two men 
before then?” 

“No...” 

He paused and studied her face. He 
knew that the questions had all been 
routine up until that moment. Ques- 
tions that the police had asked her 
over and over. And always the same 
answers. And now the important 
questions. The questions that would 
bring answers to decide her guilt. . . 

“Miss Drake, did you ever see 
James Pratt outside office hours?” 

She stared at him and her face 
flushed for a moment. 

“I, I don’t know exactly what you 
mean.” 

“I mean, Miss Drake, did you ever 
see James Pratt socially — say, just 
the two of you?” 

The flush, on her face deepened. 

“...Yes. We had dinner a few 
times. . .” 

“Pratt was a married man?” 

. .He was.” 

“Was he in love with you?” 

Her face was very red then. But 
not with embarrassment he saw. With 
sudden anger. And it showed in her 
voice as she replied. 

“I don’t see what all this has to do 
with his death! Why must you try 
and make scandal. Do you think his 
wife would want it? Hasn’t she suf- 
fered enough?” 

There was a coolness to his voice 
as he told her: 

“James Pratt was the one who suf- 
fered. He died.” 

He saw her features relax under the 
bite of his words, and the anger faded 
from her face. 

“Yes... I suppose you're right. I’m 
sorry.” 

He nodded. “I’ll repeat the ques- 
tion. Was he in love with you?” 
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“He — he said he was ...” 

“Were you in love with him?" 
“No!" 

Her voice held a tense emotion in 
it and her eyes pleaded with him. Ha 
forced himself to return her gaze 
steadily, coolly. 

“He wanted to marry you?” 

“Yes — but I told him I didn’t care 
for him — I told him that I wouldn’t 
see him again. . 

“Did you?” 

“No — not socially.” 

“If what you’ve said is true, why 
didn’t you quit your job and com- 
pletely sever relations with him?” 

“I told him I was quitting. But he 
pleaded with me to remain until he 
had time enough to find someone to 
take my place. That was just a few 
weeks before...” 

“Before he was shot to death in his 
office. Is that what you were going 
to say?" 

“Yes...” 

DORDEN took a deep breath then 
brought up the final group of 
questions. 

“On that day, it was June 5th; you 
say that two clients came to see Pratt, 
and that shortly afterward he called 
you into his office and told you to 
take the rest of the day off. Is that 
correct?" 

“Yes.” 

“Where did you go?” 

“I didn’t have anything to do at 
the time, so I went window shopping 
along the avenue.” 

“Did you meet anyone you knew?” 
“...No.” 

That had been the key question. 
The one he had been waiting to ask. 
For if she had answered yes, and been 
able to prove she was with someone 
else during that time, she might have 
had a chance. At least an alibi that 
might stand up. But now she admit- 
ted she had none. 



As he looked at her he knew that 
she was reading the same thing in his 
eyes. And he could see the look of 
defeat in hers. Defeat and hopeless- 
ness. And in that moment he hated 
to do what he must do next. For now 
he had to theorize, show her what the 
law said could have happened. . . 

“Miss Drake, is it possible that be- 
fore you left the office that after- 
noon, that you and James Pratt had a 
violent argument? Is it possible that 
he never had any visitors? Visitors 
who you can’t even name? Is it possi- 
ble that during that argument you 
struggled with him and shot him? 
And is it not also possible that you 
left the office then and got rid of 
the murder weapon? Would that not 
account for your lack of an alibi? 
Isn’t it possible, Miss Drake that you 
shot and killed James Pratt just as 
I have outlined?” 

He had bitten out each question 
with a sharp and caustic tone. But 
even as he spoke he knew deep with- 
in him that somehow he didn’t believe 
the accusations he hurled at her. 

“No! It’s not true! I swear it’s not! 
I’ve told you everything I know! 
What more can I say? I didn’t kill 
him! I didn’t kill him!” 

Her voice rose hysterically and then 
she was sobbing, her head bent, her 
face hidden in a white handkerchief. 

He sat quietly and hated himself 
while she sobbed. And then finally 
she raised her head and looked at him 
with trembling lips. There was a 
haunting accusation in her eyes as 
she looked at him. 

“You said you would protect me if 
I were innocent! But you’ve already 
decided I’m guilty! I’ve told you the 
truth and you don’t believe me !” 

He couldn’t answer her. There was 
no answer to give her that she would 
understand. He watched as she was 
led away. . . 

And now he sat and thought about 
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it. That first meeting with Nancy 
Drake. The first of many. And all 
had been the same, the same questions. 
The same answers. The same result: 

He was district attorney. A man 
had been killed. Nancy Drake was the 
only suspect. Nancy Drake had a 
motive. A motive tied up in a jealous 
love affair. A motive that he could 
send her to the chair with. 

But he knew he didn’t want to. For 
he kept Beeing her face. Sweet, inno- 
cent. Not the face of a murderess... 

He remembered how he had tried 
to bargain with her. If she would ad- 
mit that she killed Pratt in a strug- 
gle . . . He knew she would have had 
a chance in court with a plea of self 
defense. But she refused to admit 
anything. She hadn’t killed Pratt. 
She kept saying it. 

T TE LOOKED at the papers on his 

A desk. And a sigh left his lips. 
For he knew that the time for action 
was close now. The court date was 
set and he would have to prosecute. 

Nancy Drake had been indicted for 
murder. 

He would have to get up in court 
and ask the supreme penalty. 

He would have to demand that she 
be sent to the electric chair. 

Nancy Drake. . . 

He saw her warm eyes again. And 
he knew that the papers on his desk 
were wrong. They had to be wrong I 
She hadn’t killed. She couldn’t kill. . . 
But that was his case. He hated it, 
but that was it. There were no other 
suspects. Only two hypothetical cli- 
ents. And Nancy Drake. . . 

“Mr. Borden. Are you busy?” 

Harry Borden snapped up in his 
chair at the sound of his secretary’s 
voice coming from the intercom on 
his desk. He flipped a switch. 

“What is it. Miss Dodd?” 

“There’s a Mr. Toper to see you, 
sir. A Mr. Simon Toper.” 



Borden frowned. Toper? He didn’t 
know any Simon Toper. 

“I’m very busy, Miss Dodd, I — ” 

“He says it’s very important, sir. 
He says he wants to see you about the 
Drake case.” 

The frown left Borden’s face and 
surprise took its place. He stared at 
the intercom for a moment, then said : 

"Send him in.” 

He flicked off the switch and sat 
back in his chair, his eyes on the 
door. Toper? Simon Toper? What 
would he want — what could he know 
about the Drake case? And then sud- 
denly his eyes lighted. Toper! Now 
he had placed the name. The news- 
papers. . . 

The door opened and a short man 
entered the room. Borden's eyes took 
him in with an experienced glance. 
He was inclined to stoutness, well 
dressed in a pin-stripe tweed suit. 
There was an ingratiating smile on 
his full face, and his eyes seemed to 
sparkle with some hidden amusement. 

“Mr. Toper?” 

The fat man nodded and moved into 
the room, closing the door behind 
him. 

“Yes, Mr. Borden. I trust I’m not 
inconveniencing you?” 

Borden shook his head. 

“Not at all. Please sit down.” 

He waited until the fat man had 
seated himself in front of the desk. 

“My secretary informed me that 
you wished to see me about the Drake 
Case.” 

“That’s right,” Toper continued to 
smile. “I thought maybe I could be 
some help to you.’ 

Borden was watching the man close- 
ly, his mind speeding rapidly, plac- 
ing the face he was now confronted 
with. He remembered reading about 
Toper in the tabloids. He hadh’t paid 
much attention to it, but he had 
scanned the stories in the papers. 
What had they been? Oh, yes, some- 
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thing about the uncanny insight of 
this man, almost prophetic, in pre- 
dicting race results and stock market 
quotations. The papers had attributed 
an almost magical significance to the 
man. Sensationalism, of course. 

Borden frowned slightly as he 
stared at the fat man. 

“Help me? You mean you have 
some information on the case that the 
police haven’t discovered?” 

Toper looked at him mildly. 

“Oh, no, I have no knowledge of the 
case whatsoever. That is, nothing but 
what I read in the papers.” 

nnHE FROWN left Borden’s face 
and when he spoke his voice was 
abrupt. 

“Then I can’t possibly see what 
help you can be. I’m sorry, but I’m 
really very busy — ” 

Toper laughed. 

“Oh come now, Borden, I didn’t 
come here in jest. I meant what I 
said. I’d like to help you on this 
case.” 

A faint trace of irritation showed 
on Borden’s features. 

“Look, here, sir, if this is some new 
publicity stunt of yours — ” 

“Ah,” Toper sighed humorously. 
“I see you’ve heard about me.” 

Borden shrugged. “I’ve seen your 
writeups, yes. And that’s just what 
I mean. If you’ve come here for more 
publicity — ” 

“But I have read the papers too, 
Mr. Borden. And what is more im- 
portant, I have seen Nancy Drake’s 
photograph in the papers. I do not 
believe she is guilty of murder. It 
isn’t in her face. . .” 

Borden sighed patiently. He knew 
now that he had made a mistake in 
letting this man in. 

“That’s very gratifying, Mr. Toper. 
And of course, you’re entitled to 
your opinion. But what is in Nancy 
Drake’s face is not, I assure you, go- 



ing to be the factor which will decide 
her guilt or innocence. Now, if you 
will pardon me. . 

But Toper made no move to rise. 
Instead he smiled at Borden. 

“As I said, Borden, I’m here to 
offer my services to you. Of course, 
not really to you, but to Miss Drake.” 

Borden sat back in his chair re- 
signedly. It was apparent that the fat 
man had no intention of leaving until 
he made his point clear, whatever it 
might be. He decided to see just what 
Toper had on his mind. He was, in 
fact, suddenly curious. 

“And just what might, your ser- 
vices be?” Borden asked. 

Toper continued to smile. 

“As you may have read in the pa- 
pers did not state, did not, in fact, 
tell coming events. But what the pa- 
pers did not state, did not, in fact, 
know about, is that I can also relate 
under the proper circumstances just 
what occurred in the past.” 

There was a puzzled look pn Bor- 
den’s face. 

“I don’t see—” 

“If you will allow me to clarify,” 
the fat man continued. “As I said, I 
can view the past, just as I view the 
future. And since there is somewhat 
of a mystery surrounding the inti- 
mate details of the Drake case, I 
thought you might like to know just 
what did happen in Pratt’s office that 
day.” 

Borden straightened in his chair 
and his composure was now strained. 

“Look here, Toper, this is a mur- 
der case, and a serious business. It has 
no place for frauds and publicity 
seekers. You force me to be more 
definite. I’m asking you to leave.” 

For the first time the smile faded 
from the fat man’s face. In its place 
was a studied look of tolerance. 

“You call me a fraud? And what if 
I were to prove to you that I can do 
just as I say?” 
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“That’s impossible.” 

“Is it? Take yourself for example. 
You have never seen me before. There 
is no possible way I could know of 
your activities of, shall we say, the 
past half hour. What if I were to tell 
you everything you did during the 
past half hour? Would you believe 
me then?" 

¥>ORDEN smiled for the first time. 

The fat man had made a mistake. 
He had laid his own trap. What he 
said he could do was impossible, he 
knew. And he could easily prove it. 
For he knew that during the past 
half hour he had done nothing but 
sit and stare at the papers on his 
desk. He had done nothing but a lot 
of thinking. Toper didn’t know that. 
And Borden knew he could now make 
a fool out of the man to his face. 

“Very well, Mr. Toper. I’ll chal- 
lenge you to tell me every single 
thing I’ve done for the past half 
hour. If you can I shall be more than 
glad to speak to you further.” 

Toper smiled and nodded. 

“I shall do my best. It will only 
take a few moments. . .” 

The fat man’s voice trailed off, and 
Borden saw him half close his eyes. 
Then, as he watched, a strange thing 
seemed to take place. Borden could 
not explain it, unless it was a sud- 
den trauma of his eyes. For the fig- 
ure of Simon Toper, sitting in the 
chair before him, suddenly seemed to 
waver, seemed to be enveloped in 
some scintillating aura. 

For a long moment the very fea- 
tures of the fat man were indistinct. 
Were, in fact, almost transparent. 
And through them, Borden had the 
sudden impression that he could see 
the very wall behind Toper’s head. 

It was uncanny. It shook Borden 
as nothing had ever done. He raised 
his hand and rubbed his eyes, closing 
them for a fraction of a second. 



When he opened them again the 
fat man was sitting placidly, staring 
at him, a smile pulling at the corners 
of his flacid mouth. 

“You have spent a singularly un- 
inspiring half hour, Mr. Borden. You 
have done nothing but sit and stare 
at those papers on your desk.” 

Borden was aware that his mouth 
had dropped open. He was also aware 
that his self assurance had been shak- 
en. He had decided that this man was 
a fraud, that what he had seen in the 
papers concerning him was nothing 
more than an attempt at sensational- 
ism. He knew it was impossible for 
any man to foresee the future, let 
alone the past. And now he was fac- 
ing this strange man. This Simon 
Toper. And Toper had told him sim- 
ply, but definitely, exactly what he 
had done in the privacy of his office 
during the past half hour. It was 
weird. It was incredible — but it was 
true . . . 

“You seem unduly surprised, Mr. 
Borden,” Toper said in what seemed 
to be apparent amusement. “Tell me, 
am I not correct?” 

Borden nodded slowly. And now he 
looked at the fat man with a touch of 
near respect. 

“You are correct. And I will be 
frank in admitting that I am shocked 
— amazed. You could n’t have 
guessed. . .” 

“That is also correct. I could not 
have guessed. I saw, Mr. Borden. I 
saw you as plainly as I see you this 
moment. Now will you believe me? I 
will extend my offer once again to 
help in the Drake case.” 

Borden’s face was a mask in that 
moment. But his thoughts were mov- 
ing with a rapidity that startled him. 
For he was thinking, hoping desper- 
ately. If what this strange man 
claimed were true, then he might in- 
deed be able to envision what had 
occurred in Pratt’s office that day. 
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And if he could. . . 

“You have told me enough to tem- 
per my judgment, Mr. Toper. I must 
admit frankly that I am still skepti- 
cal, but ...” 

“Then you will allow me to help?” 

“I must first of all have your as- 
surance that this will not be utilized 
as a publicity stunt. You understand 
my position...” Borden said slowly. 
And he saw by Toper’s knowing smile 
that the fat man understood what he 
had meant. If news of an experiment 
like this were to leak out he would 
be laughed from office. 

“Of course. You have my word. 
Now, if you care to go to Pratt’s 
office. . .” 

Borden looked surprised. 

“Why can’t you do it here?” 

The fat man’s eyes were suddenly 
reiled in a thoughtful look. 

“As I said before, I can visualize 
the past and future, under certain 
conditions. The exact locality is one 
of those conditions. . .” 

“I see...” Borden said thought- 
fully. “All right, I’ll take you over 
there myself.” 

*T , HE MANAGEMENT of the Cen- 
tral Exchange Building had sup- 
plied a key to Pratt’s office, at Bor- 
den’s request. Now he opened the 
door and stepped inside, the fat man 
following him. 

The reception room was plain, but 
adequately furnished. There were the 
usual filing cabinets, a large secretar- 
ial desk, a divan for visitors, and a 
closed door on the far side of the 
room leading into Pratt’s private of- 
fice. 

Borden crossed the room and 
opened the door. 

This room was more lavishly fur- 
nished. There was a rich carpet, a 
magnificent mahogany desk, and 
matching furniture in dark leather. 
Borden motioned toward the desk. 



“Pratt’s body was found slumped 
over the desk. He died in his chair.” 

Simon Toper followed Borden’s 
gaze, and he slowly nodded. And as 
Borden looked closely at the man, he 
saw an eagerness on his features. Al- 
most an expectancy. 

“It will only take a moment. . .” 

And as the words left Toper’s lips, 
Borden saw the same uncanny trans- 
formation take place that he had wit- 
nessed in his own office. And now he 
was sure that it was not a fault of his 
eyes. For he saw the fat man’s body 
waver, seem to shimmer with an 
aura. . . 

And to Simon Toper, the room sud- 
denly changed. It was such a simple 
matter. All he had to do was think. 
The delicate balance . . . And as he 
thought, he wondered again, as he had 
wondered months before .in the hos- 
pital room. Where had the thought 
come from? Why ? . . . 

He was staring at the same desk. 
The same desk in the same room. And 
yet somehow the room was different. 

There were three men in it. 

One of them sat behind the desk. 
Two were standing in front of it. 

The man behind the desk was look- 
ing at the two standing men with a 
sudden fear. He was staring at one of 
them in particular. A tall man. A man 
with hawkish features and thin, 
bloodless lips. This man was speaking 
in cold, methodical tones. 

“Call in your secretary, Pratt. Tell 
her she can have the rest of the day 
off.” 

Pratt hesitated. He licked his lips 
nervously. Then the second man, 
shorter, with a wizened face and sharp 
beady eyes spoke. 

“Do what the boss says. A1 Mi- 
chaels wants it nice and private, see?” 

Michaels nodded in agreement. 

“That’s right. I want it nice and 
private. And just in case you don’t 
understand, Weber, here, has a gun 
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in his pocket.” 

Pratt swallowed nervously but 
reached out and switched on the inter- 
com on his desk. 

“Miss Drake. Will you come in a 
moment?" 

The door opened and a trim girl 
entered the room. There was a friend- 
ly smile on her face and in her eyes 
as she walked up to Pratt’s desk. 

“Yes Mr. Pratt?” 

“Miss Drake, I’ll be tied up for 
some time... You can have the rest 
of the day off.” 

The girl stared from Pratt to the 
two men standing in front of the desk. 
There was a surprised questioning in 
her eyes, but as she looked back at 
Pratt, she nodded. 

“Thank you, Mr. Pratt. Are you 
sure it will be all right?” 

Pratt nodded urgently. , 

“Yes. Now please go.” 

The girl turned and left the room. 

TTHE TWO men waited for long 
moments until they heard the out- 
er door of the reception room close. 
Then the tall, man, Michaels, spoke. 

“Now we can get down to business. 
You know why I’m here, Pratt?” 

“I, I’m naturally surprised. . .” 

“Surprised?" the tall man laughed. 
“You shouldn’t be. Did you think 
you could really blackmail me and get 
away with it?” 

“You’re wrong I” Pratt protested. 

«J » 

“Wrong? Come, come Pratt, it’s too 
late for that. You know who I am. 
There is no need for further secrets 
now, is there? I head what you would 
term the ‘underworld’ in this city. I 
am the man behind the scenes, the 
head of the syndicates. I also happen 
to hold large blocs of stock in 
completely reputable corporations. 
You should know that since you ab- 
tained them for me. And now you 
threaten to reveal this information to 



the stock exchange which would in 
turn cause my holdings to become 
practically worthless — unless I pay 
you the modest sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars. Am I stating the 
facts accurately?” 

Pratt licked his lips. They seemed 
dry and cracked as his tongue flicked 
over them. 

“I only thought that since we’re so 
closely allied — ” 

“Allied? You and I? You flatter 
yourself. I hired you to secure the 
stocks I wanted. Nothing else. You 
took it on yourself to investigate me 
and find out what you now know. 
The money you request will seal your 
lips?” 

Sudden hope shown in Pratt’s eyes. 

“It’s purely a financial transaction. 
Nothing else, really...” 

“Of course. But a transaction that I 
fortunately am not in a position to 
have to consummate. However, I have 
an alternative solution.” 

Pratt frowned. “What?. . .” 

The tall man turned his eyes to the 
shorter man beside him. 

“Weber here. He handles a certain 
portion of my affairs. Affairs like 
yours. He is the alternative I spoke 
of. Since the question at hand is your 
proposed silence on certain matters 
pertaining to myself, Weber will 
make certain of that silence. And no 
financial transaction will be neces- 
sary.” 

The frown on Pratt’s forehead 
deepened. But along with it the ner- 
vous look in his eyes increased. 

“I don’t understand ...” 

Weber gave a short laugh. And sud- 
denly his hand came out of his coat 
pocket and he was holding a snub- 
nosed automatic in it. 

“It’s just like the boss says, Pratt. 
I’m going to help you keep your 
mouth shut — for good.” 

And as he said it the gun in his 
hand pointed at Pratt’s head. 
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“No! Don’t! For God’s sake don’t! 
I swear — ” 

His voice was drowned out in the 
dull flat report of the gun. 

A black hole appeared in Pratt’s 
head and for a single instant his eyes 
showed shocked surprise. 

Then he slumped across the desk 
and the black hole became a well of 
swelling red. 

The two men looked at him for a 
long moment. Then the tall man 
sighed. 

“I really dislike violence, Weber. 
But sometimes it’s extremely neces- 
sary." 

Weber laughed, a hoarse, grating 
laugh. 

“Yeh, boss. Nice shot, huh? He 
didn't know what hit him." 

The tall man pulled on a pair of 
gloves and walked to the door. He 
opened it. 

And they left the room, closing the 
door behind them. 

TTARRY BORDEN saw the fat 
A man’s body in the shimmering 
haze. Felt the seconds tick by, and 
then suddenly the fat man ceased to 
shimmer. And Borden was staring at 
him with fascinated eyes. 

“You’ve— seen?...” 

Borden heard his own voice come 
tensely. And he knew that against his 
will he was believing in this strange 
person. That somehow he might be 
able to save Nancy Drake from the 
penalty he must exact as a represen- 
tative of the state. He hoped. . . 

Toper’s face was a smiling wreath. 
His eyes were sparkling with an evi- 
dent pleasure. 

“You may calm yourself, Mr. Bor- 
den. Yes, I saw what occurred. And I 
can assure you that Miss Pratt did 
not commit any crime. She left the 
office as Pratt ordered her to. And 
there were two men with him. One of 
those men shot Pratt in the head." 



Near disbelief shown in Borden’s 
eyes as he stared at Toper. 

“But who— what happened?" 

“A man called A1 Michaels and his 
henchman, Weber are the ones you 
should be prosecuting. Pratt was try- 
ing to blackmail Michaels. Michaels 
didn’t want to cooperate. So he had 
Weber shoot him. It was over some 
transaction." 

“A1 Michael s?” Consternation 
edged Borden’s voice. “But he’s the 
head of the vice syndicate !” 

“Exactly. He admitted as much just 
before Pratt was killed. So you see, 
Miss Drake is not guilty.” 

Borden’s head was in a whirl. He 
couldn’t believe what he had heard. 
And yet, he knew somehow, that what 
the fat man said must be the truth. 
A1 Michaels. A stock transaction. 
Blackmail attempted by Pratt. Of 
course ! It was possible ! 

But then abruptly he sobered. For 
now that the sudden startling reali- 
zation of what might have occurred 
had been revealed through Simon To- 
per, the crushing fact that it would 
be impossible to prove became more 
than apparent to him. 

“I don’t know if what you say is 
the truth,” Borden said slowly, “but 
I’m not saying I don’t believe you 
either. The fact remains that even 
knowing what you have told me, I 
can do nothing. If A1 Michaels is at 
the bottom of this murder, then Nan- 
cy Drake is doomed — because Mich- 
aels is too powerful, he controls too 
many people. And even if that were 
not the case, we have no proof. . .” 
There was an angry helplessness in 
Borden’s voice as he spoke. For in- 
wardly he knew that he had pinned 
everything on what Simon Toper had 
said. He knew now that his feelings 
for Nancy Drake were not merely a 
sympathetic fancy. They went deep- 
er than that. Deeper than the assur- 
ance that had brooded inside him that 
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she was innocent. And now that he 
had found something to cling to, 
something that would show that she 
was indeed innocent, he knew just as 
well that it would be impossible to 
prove it. 

His eyes now rested on the smiling 
face of Simon Toper. And as he stared 
at the man he felt a sudden resent- 
ment toward him. And something 
else. Questions that rose in his mind. 
Questions that shook him, made him 
feel small and uncertain of himself. 

Who was this Simon Toper? What 
sort of 'man was it who could breach 
the locked doors of time? Who stood 
before him even now — laughing... 

And as he thought, he heard Simon 
Toper speaking. 

“I understand what you mean. It 
does seem impossible to prove. It is 
my word against his, unless — ” 

The fat man’s voice trailed off and 
once again his eyes half closed in 
that same thoughtful look that Bor- 
den had seen on his face in his own 
office; Then Toper was looking at 
him again. 

“You will hear from me, Mr. Bor- 
den. And in the meantime you may go 
to Miss Drake and tell her not to 
worry.” 

Borden watched the fat man turn 
toward the door. 

"Wait! What can you do? Where 
are you going?” 

Toper turned, smiling. 

“I'm going to see A1 Michaels." 

“Waitl" Borden called again as 
the fat man turned. 

“Yes?” 

Borden fumbled for words. He 
didn’t know how to say it, what he 
was thinking. 

“Who are you? What are you?” 

A laugh slipped from the fat man’s 
lips. But then suddenly the laugh 
faded away and Borden thought he 
saw a puzzled look in the fat man’s 
eyes. Then even that was gone and 



the enigmatic smile took its place. 

“Why, I’m Simon Toper. Don’t you 
know?” 

f T 1 HE PENTHOUSE apartment was 
the last word in lavish appoint- 
ment. A1 Michaels sat in his study, 
behind his teakwood desk, staring 
through the partly open door into the 
huge living room beyond. There was 
a satisfied look on Michaels’ face as 
he stared through that door and into 
the room beyond. The oriental rugs, 
the custom built furniture, the sharp 
decor of the green walls and ceiling. 
It was rich, warmly plush, everything 
he wanted. 

He could hear the soft voices of 
some of his men in that living room, 
voices betting and raising in a poker 
game. He heard the sharp exclaim of 
Weber as his hand won a pot. 

Michaels smiled. 

Then he picked up the afternoon 
paper and scanned the front page. 
There it was. The Drake case. The 
latest story, a resume, actually of 
what had been printed many times 
before. The case would be going into 
court very shortly. And once there, 
the girl would be convicted. 

He saw mention again of the two 
“clients” the girl maintained had 
been with Pratt when she left. 
And he smiled. It was too bad. She 
was even a beautiful girl. And Mi- 
chaels liked beautiful things. Too bad. 
If circumstances had been different 
he might have done something for 
her. But it was better this way. Some- 
body had to pay. Somebody always 
had to pay. And Michaels knew his 
present position had been gained and 
would be maintained by making peo 
pie pay for him. 

Yes, she was a beautiful girl. He 
wondered if she would still be beauti- 
ful when they shaved her long dark 
tresses and placed her in the chair. 
He wondered if she would hold any 
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trace of beauty when the high volt- 
age shot through her body. 

He sighed. 

He looked up from the paper he was 
reading as a buzzer sounded at the 
front of the apartment. He heard 
Weber call that he would get it and 
heard a chair being shoved back. 

He began to read the paper idly, 
again, but looked up from it a mo- 
ment later as Weber suddenly came 
into the study. 

“Boss, there’s a guy named Toper 
out there. Wants to see you.” 

Michaels frowned at the name. 
Then he looked at Weber’s face. And 
he saw the wizened little gunman 
licking his lips nervously. 

“Toper? I don’t know any Toper. 
Who is he?” 

“He says his name is Simon Toper. 
I think you better see him, boss." 

“Simon Toper?” Michaels ran the 
name around on his tongue. Then his 
face cleared. He remembered the 
name now. He had followed the news 
stories about this man with consider- 
able interest. He had even been at 
the track when Toper had made some 
predictions of the races. And he had 
laughed because he knew that the race 
was fixed for another horse. But then 
he had stopped laughing when the 
horse Toper had predicted would win, 
did win. Toper. Simon Toper. 

“What do you mean, I better see 
him?” Michaels asked curiously. 

Weber moved his feet closer to the 
desk uneasily. 

“He says he wants to talk to you 
about the Drake dame. — And boss, 
he knew my name — he called me 
Weber." 

Michaels’ eyebrows shot up in a 
swift arch. 

“Oh? Well that’s very interesting. 
Send him in, Weber.” 

, Weber nodded and turned to go. 
Then he stopped. 

“Maybe I better stay with you, huh. 



boss?” 

Michaels nodded. 

“Bring him in.” 

Weber turned and shuffled from 
the room, his feet moving nervously as 
he went. Moments later he was back, 
holding the door open and Michaels 
saw a fat man with a smiling face 
walk in. 

“I'm A1 Michaels. You wished to 
see me?” 

Toper nodded, looking at Weber. 

“Yes. But I would prefer to talk 
to you alone. At least for the present. 
You can tell Weber to wait outside 
with the others. He might just as well 
return to his poker game.” 

nPHERE WAS a lilting humor in 
the fat man’s voice, and some- 
thing else. Michaels couldn’t be sure 
just what it was. But he motioned to 
Weber. 

“Close the door behind you. I’ll 
speak to Mr. Toper alone.” 

Weber didn’t want to go, Michaels 
could tell from the look on his face. 
But the wizened gunman finally 
shrugged and left the room, closing 
the door. 

“I’ve heard about you, Toper. 
You’re quite an interesting person. I 
don’t know why I didn’t look you up 
before. I was out at the track one day 
when you predicted a race. I 'had a 
good laugh for awhile, knowing that 
the race was fixed and you couldn’t 
possibly be right.” He smiled. “But 
you were right. Yes, I should have 
looked you up before.” 

Toper continued to smile as Mi- 
chaels motioned him to a chair in 
front of the desk. The fat man sat 
down and shook his head. 

“I didn’t come here to talk about a 
race,” he said. 

Michaels’ face sobered and a 
thoughtful look entered his eyes. 

“Weber did mention that you came 
about something — he mentioned the 
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Drake Case?...” 

"That's right.” 

“And just what interest should I 
have in the Drake affair?” 

- The fat man shrugged lightly. 

“Quite a bit, since you and Weber 
were the clients Nancy Drake told 
the police about.” 

There was a moment of tense si- 
lence. Michaels’ eyes grew closer, 
and there was a wary look in them 
now. 

“I’m afraid you’re mistaken. Toper. 
I don’t know what you’re talking 
about.” 

“Oh, but I think you do. Really, 
there’s no use in pretending ignor- 
ance to me. You were both seen in 
Pratt’s office.” 

A flicker of fear opened Michael’s 
eyes wide for a brief instant. Then 
they were half closed again, wary, 
thoughtful. 

“Seen? By who?” 

“By me, of course.” 

Michaels straightened in his chair. 

“You?” Michaels said in astonish- 
ment. He was thinking rapidly. He 
and Weber had come in through a 
rear entrance to the building. They 
had taken the stairway, avoiding the 
elevators. And they had met no one. 
They had seen no one. 

“Yes. I was in the office when you 
accused Pratt of trying to blackmail 
you. I heard you tell Weber to si- 
lence him. And I saw Weber pull a 
gun from his pocket and shoot Pratt 
in the head. Are you satisfied?” 

The wary look was gone from 
Michaels’ face now. In its place was 
a shocked fear. A look of disbelief. 
But more than anything else, fear. 

“ How could you know that?" Mi- 
chaels’ voice came hoarsely. 

Toper continued to smile. 

“Why I merely thought about it. 
And, of course, since time means 
nothing to me, why, I was there — 
with you.” 



Michaels heard the words dimly. 
But he did not understand them. Not 
until he remembered who he was 
talking to. A man who had been 
written up in the papers as some 
freak guesser who seemed to have 
an almost psychic insight into time. 
But what he had just heard was not 
guesswork. It was fact. Fact that no- 
body but he and Weber knew about. 
Not even the rest of his men were 
aware of the true facts. And yet this 
strange, fat, smiling man knew. Knew 
every intimate detail. And Michaels 
became crushingly aware that what 
this Simon -Toper knew could put 
him in a precarious position. 

He leaned forward casually, trying 
to keep his face calm. He reached 
for a cigarette in an open box on the 
desk top and with his other hand 
opened a side drawer of the desk. 
When his hand came up from the 
drawer he was holding a gun. 

T TE POINTED the weapon at the 
fat man, and Toper slowly rose 
to his feet. Michaels smiled then. A 
thin, confident smile. 

“You seem to have a quite remark- 
able talent, Toper. And I’m not going 
to say you don’t have your facts 
right. Because between the two of us 
we know that would be quite futile, 
don’t we? But while you seem to be 
smart in one way, you are equally a 
fool in another. Do you think that I 
would be just as much a fool and 
allow you to leave here alive?” 

The smile had not faded from the 
fat man’s face. If anything, it was 
wider, his eyes lit more intensely by 
an inner amusement. 

“You think you can kill me?” 
Michaels nodded. 

“I not only think, Toper, I’m going 
to. And, don’t worry about me not 
being able to get away with it. It will 
be a simple matter for some of my 
boys to dump your body in an out-of- 
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the-way place. Say, the river, after a 
fifty pound concrete block has been 
wired to your ankles?” 

Toper sighed. 

“I assure you it’s a futile effort on 
your part. I have only to think — ” 

The fat man's words ended abrupt- 
ly as he saw the finger of Michaels 
tighten on the trigger of his gun. 

In the same instant there was a 
dull, flat report. 

The bullet only had to travel a few 
feet. It would take only the min- 
utest part of a second for it to travel 
that distance and strike the fat man’s 
heart. Michaels knew that. He also 
knew that Toper could not possibly 
jump out of the way in time. There 
wasn’t time enough. Even as the gun 
exploded in his hand he knew that 
Toper would be falling dead to the 
floor. 

But Toper didn’t fall. 

The bullet never struck him. It 
sped straight toward his heart, but it 
never struck him. 

Toper wasn’t there. 

Michaels saw it happen vaguely. 

He saw the flash of his gun. And 
he saw something else. He saw the 
figure of the fat man seem to shim- 
mer. An aura seemed to envelope him, 
and there was a twisting, swirling 
movement sideways too fast for his 
eyes to follow. 

And Toper. had vanished. 

Even as the slug crashed into the 
far wall of the room the fat man dis- 
appeared. 

Michaels stared in shocked awe. 
And the gun fell from his suddenly 
trembling fingers to the top of the 
desk. 

He could hear the shouts from the 
outer room and the scrape of chairs 
being thrown back. He heard feet 
start to run toward his closed study 
door. 

“I’m over here, Michaels. I’m right 
beside you.” 



Michaels’ eyes switched to his left 
and he stared in disbelief at the fig- 
ure of Simon Toper, standing a few 
feet away from him at the side of the 
desk! 

And then the door of the study 
burst open and Weber dashed into 
the room, a gun in his hand. Behind 
him came three more men. 

“Boss! What happened? You all 
right?” 

Weber’s eyes stared nervously 
from Michaels to Toper and back to 
Michaels. 

The fat man laughed. 

“It was an accident, Weber. Mr. 
Michaels discharged his gun acciden- 
tally. Isn’t that right, Michaels?” 

The tall man straightened slowly 
in his chair. His mind was still too 
dazed to grasp what had occurred. 
He heard the fat man laugh again. 

“Tell them, Michaels. They seem 
to be worried.” 

Michaels looked slowly at Weber. 

“....It was an accident. I’m all 
right....” 

“Boss, shall I take care of this guy, 
huh, boss?” 

“Get out!” Michaels shouted sud- 
denly. A pentup anger was suddenly 
released. All of the frustration he 
felt that he could not take out on 
Toper he lashed in the words at 
Weber. 

And Weber backed away toward 
the door in fear. He saw the look on 
Michaels’ face and he nodded hastily. 

“O.K. boss. Sure, boss, anything 
you say. ...” 

And a moment later the door closed 
again. 

K^flCHAELS looked at Toper and 
A felt his fingers trembling. His 
eyes glanced down at the gun on the 
desk top and then back to the smiling 
face of the fat man. 

“ You can’t be alive! There wasn’t 
time for you to move !. . .” 
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Taper moved in front of the desk 
again. He stood there looking down 
at the blanched features of A1 Mi- 
chaels. 

“Exactly, Michaels, there wasn’t 
time enough to move. And that’s just 
it. There simply wasn’t time...” 
“But how? How?...” Michaels’ 
voice was a mixture of awe and fear. 

“It’s really very simple. At least 
it is to me... You see, it took time 
for your bullet to reach me. And of 
course, time means nothing to me. . . 
So I just wasn’t there. I was where 
I would have been thirty seconds 
later. Standing by the side of your 
desk. So you see, Michaels, it was 
just as I said — you can’t kill me.” 
Fear was a crawling thing in A1 
Michaels’ eyes then. He stared at the 
fat man as he might have stared at 
some rearing reptile, set to strike at 
him as he sat chained behind his desk. 
Only he wasn’t chained. And the fat 
man was not a reptile. But the same 
fear was in his eyes. 

“What do you want? Money? I’ll 
give you anything you ask...” 
Toper shook his head. 

“Money I can get anytime I want 
it. Have you forgotten the races? No, 
Michaels, I don’t want your money. 
There’s only one thing I want from 
you. Weber killed James Pratt. An 
innocent girl is accused of that 
crime and she will be convicted un- 
less the real killer is apprehended. 
You and I know who the real killer 
is. Weber must confess.” 

“Confess?” Michaels uttered the 
word hoarsely. “But that would 
mean that I would be involved...” 
“An innocent girl is involved. The 
district attorney is waiting to hear 
from me. I’m here to get that con- 
fession.” The fear deepened in Mich- 
aels' eyes. “He knows — about this?” 
Toper nodded. 

“Of course, I told him. But he felt 
he had no proof and that you were 



too powerful to be touched, so I de- 
cided to get the evidence myself." 

As the words of the fat man 
reached him, Michaels suddenly sat 
back in his chair. The fear left his 
eyes. For a moment his face was a 
study of perplexed thought. Then his 
thin lips pulled back in a smile and 
he laughed hoarsely. 

“So the district attorney knows 
what you know and is afraid to act? 
So he knows there isn’t any proof — 
only your word?” His face sobered 
and a confident look appeared in his 
eyes. “I’ve been a fool! You nearly 
had me believing you had me trapped ! 
What good is your word with the 
law! The mad mouthings of a freak 
fortune teller! Who would believe 
you? Do you think any court in the 
land would accept your fantastic 
story of traveling through time and 
seeing what actually took place? You 
haven’t got a thing on me! Do you 
understand that? You can’t prove a 
thing!” 

The smile faded from Simon 
Toper’s face. For the first time since 
he had been in the room a frown 
creased his forehead. He stared at the 
now confident and smug countenance 
of A1 Michaels and realized that the 
man was right. And it confused 
him. He hadn’t thought about that. 
Thought is the delicate balance... 
The words crept into his mind again. 
What did they mean? He was sud- 
denly unsure of himself. And it was 
a strange feeling. It was something 
new. Something he had not taken into 
consideration. He should have con- 
sidered it. But he hadn't. And Mi- 
chaels was right. He had used knowl- 
edge and the fear it produced as a 
wedge. Now the fear was gone. The 
knowledge was still there but there 
was no way to substantiate it. He 
knew now why Harry Borden had 
seemed almost hopeless. 

“Then you refuse to sign a con- 
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fession and free an innocent girl?” 
The fat man’s voice held uncertain- 
ty. 

“Refuse? I’m telling you to go to 
hell ! There’s not a thing you can do ! 
Now get out of here and go back to 
Borden! Tell him what I said! He 
won’t dare do a thing without proof!” 

nPHE FAT man moved slowly to- 
A ward the door. He was trying to 
figure it out. He hadn’t really planned 
it this way. And yet. . . 

“Wait! Come back here.” 

Michaels called to him and Toper 
turned back toward the desk. There 
was a crafty light in Michaels’ eyes 
now as he leaned forward. 

“Sit down. Toper. I just had an 
idea that might work out to our mu- 
tual benefit.” 

The fat man frowned. 

“What is it?” 

“It’s this,” Michaels lowered his 
voice, and as he spoke the light in his 
eyes grew harder, cunning. “I admit 
you could cause me some inconven- 
ience by spreading your story around, 
Toper, and I also admit that I can’t 
stop you. But the fact remains that 
you’re not getting what you came 
for, and that’s what you want, isn’t 
it?” 

“You mean your confession?” 

Michaels shook his head and 
smiled. 

“I mean a confession. Weber’s!” 

Toper continued to frown. 

“I don’t understand you.” 

The tall man spread his hands on 
the desk top. 

"It’s really quite simple. You're 
something of a remarkable man, To- 
per. You know that. The thought sud- 
denly struck me that together we 
could make a beautiful team. . .” 

“Just what sort of ‘team’?” Toper 
asked slowly. 

Michaels shrugged. 

"In my business I make a lot of 



money, but I also lose a lot. Now you 
take just two items, the races and the 
stock market. If I had information 
before-hand of what was going to oc- 
cur every day. . .” 

The frown vanished from the fat 
man’s face. He shook his head slowly. 

“I wouldn’t be interested. You 
represent something that I want no 
part of.” 

Michaels shrugged. 

“I was going to offer you a con- 
fession. A confession that would free 
the Drake girl. Bluntly, I’m willing 
to make a deal with you.” 

Toper sat silently, staring at the 
tall man. Finally he asked: 

“If you give me the confession 
you’ll have to stand trial for murder.” 

Michaels picked up the gun from 
the desk top and slowly tapped it 
against the palm of his hand. 

“You don’t understand. The con- 
fession I’m speaking of is Weber. 
After all, it was he who shot Pratt. 
So he’s the logical one to pay for the 
crime, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, but how will you make him 
confess?” 

“Weber will do as I say. All of my 
men do as I say.” 

“Even to the extent of going to 
prison — or the electric chair? And 
what about yourself? Won’t Weber 
incriminate you?” 

A cold smile pulled Michaels’ thin 
lips back. 

“You let me worry about that. I 
guarantee that you’ll have your con- 
fession. It will be signed by Weber, 
and the district attorney will have it 
in the morning. Is that fair enough?” 

The fat man nodded grudgingly. 
Somehow, he knew, Michaels had 
turned the tables on him. It was he 
who was now doing the bargaining. 
And there was nothing that Toper 
could do but accept. 

“If the district attorney has that 
confession in the morning, and the 
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Drake girl ig released, I’ll agree to 
your terms. 

“Then it’s a deal. But let me warn 
you. Don’t try and back out of your 
part of the bargain. While I may not 
be able to touch you, I can get the 
Drake girl anytime I want. Accidents 
are always happening...” 

There was a cruel glitter in Mi- 
chaels’ eyes as his voice trailed off. 
He watched the fat man get to his 
feet. 

“I’ll keep my part of the bargain. 
You won’t have to worry.” 

Michaels watched as Toper walked 
slowly to the door. As the fat man 
opened it, Michaels called after him, 
a puzzled frown on his face. 

“This may seem like a ridiculous 
question, but I’m very curious. Just 
who are you?” 

A faint smile crossed the fat man’s 
features. 

“Why, I’m Simon Toper. Don’t you 
know?” 

*T»HEY FOUND Weber’s body in 
the morning. 

In a cheap rooming house on the 
edge of the city the police found him. 
He was lying on a bed, a bullet hole 
in his temple, the gun still clutched 
in his now rigid fingers. 

On the floor beside his body was 
a signed confession, stating that he 
had killed James Pratt in a violent 
quarrel. The confession accused Pratt 
of a fradulent stock transaction, and 
it ended with the statement that 
Weber was tired of living with the 
crime on his mind, that he couldn’t 
stand by and see an innocent person 
sent to the electric chair, and that he 
was going to commit suicide with the 
same gun he had used to kill Pratt. 

In a matter of hours the ballistics 
of the gun had been checked against 
the bullet that killed Pratt. 

It was the same gun. 

Harry Borden sat in his office and 



read the confession again. He had al- 
ready read it a dozen times, but he 
still didn’t believe what he saw. 

And yet he knew it was true. Simon 
Toper had said he would see A1 Mi- 
chaels. And that part still worried 
him. What about Michaels who wa3 
responsible for Pratt’s death? Was 
there no way to connect the power- 
ful syndicate chieftain with his 
crime? Had Simon Toper failed? 

But no, the girl had been released. 
Toper hadn’t failed. Borden himself 
had issued the order. He had told her 
how sorry he was and that he was 
glad she was proven innocent. She 
had thanked him curtly, the hurt still 
in her eyes. And she had left. 

Now he was back in his office 
staring at the confession. A great 
weight seemed to have been lifted 
from him now as he looked at it. 
Nancy Drake was free. That was all 
that mattered. She still hated him, he 
knew that. And he couldn’t blame 
her for that. He had seemed hard. Al- 
most cruel. But it had been his job. 
And that came first. Maybe, some- 
time . . . 

“Mr. Borden, Simon Toper to see 
you.” 

Borden heard his secretary’s voice 
on the intercom. 

He leaned forward and flicked the 
switch with an eager hand. 

“Send him in!” 

A moment later the door opened 
and Borden rose to greet the fat man. 

“Toper, I don’t know what to 
say. . .You did something that all the 
law enforcement agencies in this 
state could never have done!” 

There was a smile on the fat man’s 
face as he shrugged. 

“Thank you. And Miss Drake?” 

“She has been freed, of course. I 
tried to explain to her that it was you 
she had to thank, but I’m afraid she 
didn’t understand.” 

“Then the case is closed?” 
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Borden frowned, picking up the 
confession. 

“Officially, yes. But between the 
two of us, no. I’m still remembering 
what you said — that it was Michaels 
who was behind the whole thing. 
He’s the one who should have paid, 
not just Weber.” 

Toper sighed. 

“Michaels has covered his own 
trail very thoroughly. With Weber 
out of the way he is in the clear. But 
of course, that was our bargain...” 
“Bargain?” Surprise showed on 
Borden’s lean features, 

“Yes, I—” 

TPOPER’S voice broke off as a 
A young wtftnan walked into the of- 
fice. She was dressed in a trim print 
dress, and her warm blue eyes were 
smiling. She walked past the fat man 
and up to Borden. 

Borden looked with surprise into 
the eyes of Nancy Drake. 

“Mr. Borden, I, I’m afraid I was 
very rude with you this morning. 
I’ve had time to think since you re- 
leased me, and I know now that I was 
wrong about you. You really were 
trying to help me all along. . .” 
Borden cleared his throat as his 
face flushed under her frank gaze. 

“I don’t deserve the credit, Nan- 
cy — Miss Drake, as I told you, it was 
all Mr. Toper’s doing. I was only an 
instrument. You can thank him right 
now if you wish.” 

The girl followed Borden’s gaze 
to the fat man. And as she looked at 
him, her face sobered into a grateful 
expression. 

“You are Mr. Toper? The man 
who — saw what happened?” 

Toper bowed gracefully and smiled 
at the girl. 

“Not a word of thanks, Miss Drake. 
And don’t let this young man tell you 
he doesn’t deserve the credit. I hap- 
pen to know that he was certain of 



your innocence all along.” 

The girl turned then to Borden 
and Toper walked toward the door. 

Borden saw him leaving and 
started to walk toward him. Toper 
raised his hand. 

“Don’t bother to see me out. I just 
had to make sure that everything was 
all right. I hope I’ll be seeing you 
both again...” 

“Just a minute,” Borden called to 
him. “You started to tell me about 
a bargain you made with Michaels. 
I’d like to know what it was. He’s 
the man I’m really after.” 

Toper shook his head. 

“I’m sorry. I can’t tell you any- 
thing more. I made a bargain that 
I must keep.” 

He walked from the room then. 

But he wasn’t smiling. 

A L MICHAELS was a happy man. 

Things were working out even 
better than he had anticipated. He 
had taken a gamble, he knew, when 
he had had Weber put out of the 
way and a fake confession rigged be- 
side his body. For he had only the 
fat # man’s word that he would keep 
his part of the bargain. 

But Toper had come back the very 
-next day. 

That had been over a month ago. 

He smiled to himself when he 
thought of that past month. It had 
really been something. Horse races, 
the stock market, and sundry other 
fields of speculation. It was uncanny. 
Toper would predict a horse winning. 
The horse would win. Toper would 
predict a stock rise. The stock would 
soar. And with each prediction Mi- 
chaels would clean up a young for- 
tune. 

He had been a rich man before. 

He was a multi-millionaire now. 

And it was only the beginning. 

Yes, Michaels smiled to himself. 
He had really made a shrewd bar- 
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gain. He had teamed up with a man 
whose strange abilities could make 
him the most powerful man in the 
world. The world . . . The very 
thought brought an eager anticipa- 
tion to him. Why not? There was 
nothing to stand in his way. Nothing, 
as long as Toper stood behind him. 

He frowned slightly at that. 

He had been watching Toper. He 
had expected some sign of resent- 
ment from the fat man. He had not 
expected the completely whole- 
hearted cooperation that the fat man 
was giving him. Never a complaint 
Never a wish to withdraw from his 
part of the agreement. 

Toper was a fool. 

He could have had everything for 
himself. 

Or was he a fool?. . . 

Michaels wondered. He remem- 
bered a few particular things. Just 
little things, but they might be im- 
portant. 

Like the way Toper arrived at his 
predictions. Always that fuzzy aura 
surrounding him as he seemed to 
lose himself in time. That shimmer- 
ing for the barest part of a second. 

Toper had done that on other oc- 
casions when he wasn’t supposed to 
be fortelling the future. Any number 
of times in Michaels' own study. Now 
that he thought about it it seemed 
more than strange. What had the fat 
man been doing? Looking into the 
future for some unknown reason? 
Or— 

A cold suspicion suddenly filled 
Michaels. Or looking into the past? 

A chill took hold of Michaels as he 
thought of the possibility. For that 
brought up many memories to him. 
Memories of numerous crimes that 
had been plotted in this very study. 
Murders. Robberies. Shady political 
deals. And countless other things 
that he himself had already forgot- 
ten. 



Was Simon Toper checking up on 
him? 

Was he really delving into the 
past, gathering damning evidence 
against him? 

And if he was, what was his pur- 
pose? 

Michaels shrugged. He was im- 
agining things. His fears were get- 
ting the better of him. Toper couldn’t 
do anything to him. . . 

And he couldn’t do anything to To- 
per. . . 

That thought worried him more 
than anything else. It was something 
that made him lay awake nights. He 
would toss on his bed trying to think 
it out straightly. He could never for- 
get the day he had shot Toper in the 
heart. Only Toper hadn’t been there 
when the bullet arrived. He won- 
dered. What sort of a man was it 
who could move faster than the 
streaking speed of a bullet? 

And. he remembered when he had 
asked Toper the question: “Who are 
you?” And the reply. “Why, I’m Si- 
mon Toper. Don’t you know?” 

Michaels didn’t know. 

But suddenly he wanted to know. 
More than anything in the world he 
wanted to know. He must know. For 
only if he knew could he protect him- 
self if the time ever came. 

. . .Yes, that was it. All he had to do 
was find out what — who Simon To- 
per was. That was the key. Where 
he had come from. All the details of 
his past life. 

Michaels smiled grimly to himself 
at that. He would find out. 

T TOOK him a whole month. 
Michaels used every means at his 
disposal. Every connection' he had 
in the country. He checked Simon 
Toper from every conceivable angle. 
He found out every known detail of 
his life. 

And even before the month was 
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over he knew what it all added up to. 

Nothing. 

He had tried fingerprints first. 
Every one of the millions of prints 
on file in Washington had been 
checked against Toper’s. 

Toper’s wasn’t there. 

He had tried birth records. 

In every city of the country. In 
every town. Every village. 

Toper’s wasn’t there. 

He had even examined the police 
records. Any little trace might help. 
The newspapers. 

Nothing. 

In the entire country there was no 
record of Simon Toper. He had spent 
a fortune in his search. To find noth- 
ing. 

And finally he had checked on his 
own city. 

He had found nothing that he did 
not already know. . . .But wait, there 
was one thing. One peculiar incident. 

He had gotten the lead from the 
Central Hospital. Private investiga- 
tors had found out that a Simon 
Toper had been listed on the hospital 
records as an emergency case. 

He had checked into that. 

And when he had finished hi6 
head was in a whirl. 

Seven doctors and nurses swore 
that they had taken care of Simon 
Toper. But each one claimed he had 
suffered from a different injury! 

And each one had been reticent 
about discussing it. They wanted to 
forget that they had ever heard of 
Simon Toper. 

He didn’t blame them. 

What did it all mean? 

Who was Simon Toper? 

What was Simon Toper? 

One clue. Only one. The hospital. 
What had happened there. But that 
clue seemed vague. Almost nonexis- 
tent. It might just as well mean that 
there never had been a Simon Toper. 

Michaels’ breath caught sharply in 



his throat. He forced himself to re- 
main calm. What was that ? What had 
he thought? No— it couldn’t be pos- 
sible. 

Or could it? What did Toper say 
constantly? " Time means nothing to 
me. You can’t kill me. It took time 
for your bullet to reach me. Time 
means nothing to me . ...” 

Time. . . 

In desperation Michaels turned to 
science. He knew little about it. But 
maybe there was an answer waiting 
to be found. There had to be ! 

. . .He read every book he could 
find on metaphysics. He poured 
through them. He read them again 
and again. 

At first he found them difficult 
to understand. They spoke of time, 
the fourth dimension. Space warps. 
Telepathy. But gradually he learned. 
And as he learned, the suspicion in 
his mind grew. It was such a fan- 
tastic suspicion that he was afraid 
to believe it possible. 

But it was the only answer. 

And when he had finished the 
books he knew what he had to do. 
There was only one way to find out 
for sure. Everything would hinge on 
that one thing. If it happened the way 
he thought it would then his sus- 
picion would be correct. 

He would know then who Simon 
Toper was. 

And Simon Toper would be in his 
power. ..to destroy at will. 

Michaels sat at his desk and 
smiled grimly. 

COFT DANCE music filtered 
through the air of the night 
club, mingling with the laughs and 
murmurs of a gay evening crowd. 
The lighting was pleasantly low, ac- 
centuating the charms of the beau- 
tiful, alluding charms to those who 
were not. 

A1 Michaels sat at his corner table, 
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away from the main part of the 
crowd. He had picked his spot de- 
liberately. With the utmost care. He 
did not want to be obtrusive. He 
wanted to be able to sit and watch. 
Especially one table. A table toward 
the front of the club, at the edge of 
the dance floor. 

He could see three people seated 
at that table. Three people who were 
laughing and talking. 

There was Harry Borden, the dis- 
trict attorney. There was Nancy 
Drake. 

And there was Simon Toper. 

They were sitting and talking and 
laughing together. He had been 
watching them since they first came 
in. He had known they were coming. 
Toper himself had told him that 
Borden and the girl were going to 
celebrate their engagement. They had 
asked Toper to come along with 
them. It had been a simple matter 
for Michaels to reserve just the 
right table so that he could watch 
them without being seen himself. 

He glanced slowly around the 
room. At the other end, near the en- 
trance, he saw another table, with 
four men sitting and drinking. They 
did not seem to be interested in any- 
thing around them outside of their 
own conversation. 

But Michaels knew they were alert. 
Alert and watchful. Waiting for a 
signal from him. He smiled to him- 
self. But then the smile faded. Would 
he give them the signal they were 
waiting for? That all depended... 

His eyes switched back to the 
table at the edge of the dance floor. 
He saw Borden leaning forward 
across the table and talking closely to 
Toper. He could see Borden’s face 
from a side view, and he could see 
that the district attorney was not 
smiling now. Whatever he was say- 
ing, and whatever Toper was reply- 
ing, was in serious earnestness. 



And then Michaels stiffened. His 
features became hard and worried. 

He saw Toper reach inside his din- 
ner jacket and withdraw a thick en- 
velope from an inside pocket. He 
handed it across to Borden. And as 
Borden tapped the envelope in his 
hands, Michaels felt a chill go 
through him. 

That envelope could mean only one 
thing. 

He knew suddenly that his fears 
about Toper were justified. The fat 
man had been checking into his past 
— and in that envelope would be 
enough facts to put him away for 
life! 

Michaels knew it as surely as he 
knew he was sitting watching them. 

And he also knew that he had no 
time to waste now. 

He glanced across the room and 
caught the eye of a pretty camera 
girl. He had already made arrange- 
ments with her. She caught his sig- 
nal and nodded. 

Michaels watched as her slim legs 
moved between the crowded tables 
toward the front of the club. And 
then she had reached the table and 
was smiling at the three people there. 

Michaels saw her raise her camera. 
He saw the three at the table smile 
in anticipation. 

Then the flash bulb went off. The 
girl moved swiftly away toward the 
rear of the club. 

Michaels knew it would take only 
a few minutes. It was a common 
practice in night clubs to take photo- 
graphs of the patrons. There was 
only a small charge, and the picture 
was developed in a few minutes. 

OUT MICHAELS knew that none 
u of the three would ever see that 
picture. He had made his arrange- 
ments with the girl. She would tell 
them that the negative had spoiled. 
But in the meantime she would give 
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him a print. 

He waited. 

He waited and watched as Borden 
opened the envelope and began to 
read the papers that were inside it. 

And as he watched he saw the dis- 
trict attorney’s face become grim. 
Michaels knew what that meant... 

"Here’s the photo, Mr. Michaels.” 

Michaels tore his eyes away from 
the three at the table and looked up 
to see the camera girl standing be- 
side him. She wasn’t smiling. Her 
face was white. There was even fear 
in her eyes. 

She handed him the picture. 

"I don’t understand it — I’m certain 
he was there when I — ” 

But Michaels wasn’t listening. He 
was looking at the print with fever- 
ish eyes. And as he looked he felt his 
fingers tremble. 

The picture showed the table. It 
showed Harry Borden. It showed 
Nancy Drake. 

But Simon Toper’s chair was emp- 
ty! 

“I must be going crazy — I know he 
was there — ” 

Michaels heard the camera girl 
speaking in a fearful voice. He 
looked up at her and swiftly drew a 
twenty dollar bill from his pocket. 

“Here. Forget about the picture. 
Understand? Not a word to anyone!” 

The girl took the proferred money 
and nodded. Then she moved swift- 
ly away from his table, as if she 
wished she had never gone there in 
the first place. 

But Michaels wasn’t thinking 
about her. He was staring at the pic- 
ture again. And as he stared at it he 
felt an exultation sweep through 
him. For he had found the truth! 

He knew now about Simon Toper! 

His eyes glanced up toward the 
table ahead. He saw the three rising, 
and Borden putting the envelope in 
his inside pocket. Michaels’ face was 



grim then and slowly a crafty smile 
pulled at his thin lips. 

He knew what to do now. 

He turned and found the table 
close to the entrance. The four men 
sitting there were seemingly en- 
grossed in their own small talk. But 
as Michaels gave a curt nod they sud- 
denly ceased talking and roie. 

They left the night club. And be- 
hind them as Michaels watched, Bor- 
den, the girl, and Simon Toper made 
their way casually toward the exit. 

Michaels slipped the photo in his 
pocket and sat back. He was in no 
hurry now. He even had time for 
another drink. Then he would re- 
turn to his penthouse apartment. 

They would all be waiting for him 
there. .. 

^TUST WHAT is the meaning of 
J this, Michaels?” 

Harry Borden demanded angrily as 
A1 Michaels strode into the study. 

Michaels stared casually at the 
three people standing in the middle 
of the room. He saw the four 
men who had kidnapped them out- 
side the night club, holding guns in 
their hands, pointing them at the 
three people. Michaels smiled to him- 
self. It had all worked very smoothly. 
And Simon Toper hadn’t dared to 
try to leave for the police. He had 
given his men explicit instructions 
that the girl and Borden were to be 
killed if Toper tried to leave. He 
knew that Toper wouldn’t try any- 
thing with that threat waiting to be 
carried out. 

Michaels moved slowly across the 
room and behind his desk. He sat 
down and casually pulled open a side 
drawer. He pulled his own gun from 
it and checked it. Then, satisfied, he 
motioned to his men. 

“Leave us alone. I can handle 
things from here on.” 

The four men shrugged and pocket- 
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ed their guns. They left the room in 
a group. After the door had closed, 
Michaels turned his gaze on the 
three, his gun held firmly in his 
right hand. 

“I asked you before, what’s the 
meaning of this?” Borden’s voice 
came angrily. “This is kidnapping! 
Do you realize what you’ve done?” 

Michaels smiled at him. 

“Most certainly, Borden. You’re 
right. It is kidnapping. And since 
you’re the district attorney that 
should put me in a very precarious 
position.” 

“It will put you in jail for the rest 
of your life ! With everything else 
I know about you now — ” 

“Ah,” Michaels breathed in satis- 
faction. “So I was right about the 
contents of that envelope in your coat 
pocket.” 

He saw Borden’s face show sur- 
prise. Then Michaels switched his 
gaze on the fat men. 

Toper was staring at him with a 
puzzled look, as if he were trying to 
understand just what had made 
Michaels do this. 

“You haven’t been fooling me, 
Toper,” Michaels accused him. “I’ve 
known for some time that you were 
delving into my past. You Have that 
peculiar habit of nearly vanishing 
when you travel through time. Or 
shall I say, when your mind, travels 
through time. ..” 

Toper looked at him 6teadily but 
said nothing. 

“You’ve been double-crossing me 
behind my back. Toper,” Michaels 
said. 

The fat man shrugged. 

“I carried out my part of our bar- 
gain. But I didn’t say anything about 
not trying to put you in jail where 
you belong. I’m glad to say that the 
district attorney has all the facts I’ve 
gathered . . .” 

"Facts which he’ll never use,” 



Michaels added. 

The fat man smiled then. 

“You wouldn’t dare kill him. What 
would that gain you? I can walk out 
of here and give my information to 
the police at any time — and you’d go 
to the chair for murder then.” 
Michaels shook his head and the 
crafty smile on his face widened. 

"That’s where you’re wrong. Toper. 
You see, I’ve also taken care of that 
little detail. I’m going to kill Borden 
and the girl, destroy the papers you 
gave Borden, and you won’t be able 
to do anything about it.” 

The fat man laughed. 

"Aren’t you forgetting about me? 
Don’t you know wha I am?” 
Michaels nodded. 

“That’s just it, Toper. I know who 
and what you are. But you don’t!” 

TPHE LAUGH faded from Toper’s 
A face. He stared curiously at Mi- 
chaels. And as he stared, a sudden 
doubt entered his mind. What did 
Michaels mean? Of course he knew 
who he was. .. 

“I’ve spent a great deal of money 
during the past month checking on 
you, Toper,” Michaels spoke smooth- 
ly. “And I learned one pertinent fact. 
You have no record in any commu- 
nity in the country outside of this 
one. At first that was a very puzzl- 
ing fact, a very disturbing one. Be- 
cause I had to know where you came 
from. But seemingly you came from 
nowhere. And that’s when I first 
began to suspect the truth. The 
truth that even you aren’t aware of.” 
Michaels paused, and he saw the 
tense looks on the faces of all three. 
Then his gaze fastened on Simon 
Toper’s face again. He saw the fat 
man staring at him puzzledly. 

“I started to do some reading, 
Toper. There had to be some reason 
why you alone of all men could 
travel through time, why time meant 
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nothing to you.” 

Toper felt his mind grasp at Mi- 
chaels’ words. As yet, Michaels had 
not said anything that he did not al- 
ready know. Of course time meant 
nothing to him. .. 

“And I learned a lot about time 
and the fourth dimension from what 
I read. I learned enough so that I 
suddenly knew what you are — who 
you are. But I still had to be sure. 
And there was only one way to make 
certain. I did that tonight at the 
night club.” 

Toper watched as Michaels reached 
into his coat pocket with his left 
hand and brought out a glossy print. 
Michaels tossed > it across the desk 
where they could all see it. And as 
Toper looked at it he felt a growing 
confusion inside him. He heard Bor- 
den explain : 

“Why that’s the picture the girl 
took at our table — ” 

“But where is Simon Toper?” the 
girl gasped. “His chair is empty!” 

Borden’s face showed amazement. 

“Is this some trick? The girl said 
the negative was ruined. We met her 
on the way out of the club. ...” 

Michaels shook his head. 

"The negative was not ruined. It 
was I who had that picture taken. I 
told her to tell you the negative was 
ruined. I did that for a purpose. You 
see, I knew what the picture would 
show. I knew what it had to show! 
And I was right!” 

There was a tense silence as Mi- 
chaels paused. And Simon Toper 
tore his eyes from the photograph to 
stare in growing confusion at the 
face of Michaels. 

"I know who and what you are, 
Simon Toper. And because I know, 
you no longer hold a threat to me — 
to anyone ! 

“I’m going to tell you. And after 
I tell you I’m going to kill Borden 
and the girl. And you won’t stop me. 



You see, Toper, all of us in this room 
except you live in three dimensions. 
But we have an awareness of a 
fourth dimension, and that is time. 
Do you understand? We live in three 
and have an awareness of a fourth. 
But you, Toper, you do not live in 
three dimensions. You already live 
in four and have an awareness of a 
fitihl That fifth demension of yours 
Toper, is your mind, your thoughts, 
your — ” 

Thought is the delicate balance. .. 
It pounded through Simon Toper’s 
head. The puzzling phrase. The 
phrase he never had quite understood. 
It grew in his mind, became a buzz- 
ing echo, a laugh... 

— “ability to travel through a di- 
mension at will that we in this room 
only have an awareness of. Do you 
know what that means. Toper? It 
means that you are a figment of your 
own thoughts — your own imagina- 
tion ! You do not exist. Toper!" 

Michaels' voice ended on a shout- 
ing tone. And as he sat, his face a 
grim mask, silence fell. 

And Simon Toper staggered back, 
shaking his head. 

“You’re wrong — you must be! I’m 
here — ” 

Michaels laughed at him then. 

“You’re not here, Toper. You only 
think you are!” 

Thought is the delicate balance! . 

"You don’t believe me? Look, To- 
per — look at the photograph! There’s 
ybur proof! You do not exist! And 
as soon as you think that I’m telling 
the truth — and you know I am — you 
will cease to be — you will vanish !” 

The fat man shook his head. 

"No! No! It can’t be — I’m Simon 
Toper! I’m — ” 

“You only have to think , Toper!” 

And suddenly the fat man’s face 
showed a puzzled calm. Thought is 
the delicate balance. .. He saw him- 
self again in the hospital. He re- 
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membered the same phrase that had 
puzzled him. Was it possible — 

Simon Toper thought about it. And 
as he thought, he knew the answer. . . 

He vanished from the room. 

A HARSH laughter welled from 
the throat of A1 Michaels as he 
saw the fat figure of Simon Toper 
disappear. And he heard the startled 
cry of the girl, and the shocked gasp 
from Harry Borden. The two were 
gazing in awed horror at the spot 
where Simon Toper had stood. 

Michaels slowly raised the gun and 
pointed it at them. 

* * # 

Thought is the delicate balance . .. 

He heard the words as from some 
deep sounding well. He tried to open 
his eyes and see where the sound was 
coming from. But he couldn’t seem to 
open them. He mused on that for a 
moment. And then he knew. 

He had no eyes. 

He tried to lift his hand to his 
forehead to think. But he couldn’t 
seem to lift his hand. He thought 
about that strange fact too. And then 
he knew. 

He had no hands. 

He had no body! 

He heard he words again. Thought 
is the delicate balance. ..And he 
knew he really didn’t hear them. For 
he had no ears to hear. 

It was himself. The thought was 
himself I 

' And as the awareness grew in him 
he sighed. The sigh of a motionless 
wind in an empty space. Only he was 
aware of it. Only he existed. .. 

He knew it all now. The whole 
truth. The truth that even A1 Mi- 
chaels had not dreamed of. Michaels 
had been close. He had called him a 
product of his own imagination, a fig- 
ment, a thought. ..and of course, he 
was right. And why not? 

The whole world of A1 Michaels 



and Nancy Drake and Harry Bor- 
den was a product of his thought — 
a figment he had created in the de- 
licate balance of his cosmic mind I 

He laughed. A thundering laughter 
that echoed through endless corridors 
in a black emptiness. 

The whole world had ceased to ex- 
ist! The moment he had vanished it 
had ceased to exist! 

He laughed again. That was what 
Michaels hadn’t known. The real 
truth. The whole truth. And it was 
a just dessert for Michaels. He felt 
satisfied about that. 

But then suddenly he was not glad. 
He remembered Harry Borden and 
Nancy Drake. They had been so hap- 
py together. They had been planning 
their life, looking into the future, a 
home, and everything it meant. .. 

Must they suffer too? 

He thought about it. 

No, that wouldn’t be right. Mi- 
chaels deserved his fate, but not 
Harry Borden and Nancy Drake. 
They had harmed no one. .. 

But what could he do? 

Thought is the delicate balance... 

Certainly! It was simple... The 
world was his creation and it had 
ceased to exist — but what he had once 
created, could he not bring into ex- 
istance again? And in any way he 
wanted to? 

He put the thought into action and 
knew it was now complete. The same 
world. Everything about it. Every- 
thing except one small detail! 

And his laughter echoed into the 
vast corridors of time. 

* * * 

Borden felt the girl trembling in 
his arms as they both gazed in 
shocked awe at the spot where 
Simon Toper had stood. The spot 
that was now vacant. 

And they heard the grim laughter 
of A1 Michaels behind them. And 
they knew what that meant. Even 
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now Michaels would be pointing his 
gun at them, and in a moment they 
would feel the crash of bullets in 
their bodies. 

They turned slowly as Michaels’ 



laughter stopped. They turned to 
look at him as he shot them. 

But of course, Michaels wasn’t 
there. .. 

THE END 



THE FEMALE RULES 



^ By RALPH 

M OST MEN have a tendency to con- 
sider themselves as the dominant 
part of the human race. And, as history 
and civilization has evolved, in essence men 
are the dominant factor. 

And yet, there is a civilization wherein 
the male is a minor character, and the fe- 
male the dominant personality. This civil- 
ization is one that numerically makes the 
human race look like a decimal point. That 
civilization is the world of ants. 

In many respects the ant is similiar to 
man. Ants are banded together in colonies, 
even as men are. Ants build their homes 
and maintain their communities, even as 
men do. Their are certain types of ants that 
even raise their own food, as man does. In 
the case of the ant it is a fungi that is 
grown in the nest and eaten. And even 
further, ants, like men, have their wars 
among themselves. 

The one major difference however, in 
drawing a parallel between the civilization 
of man and that of the ant, lies in the 
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fact that in the ant world, unlike that of 
man, the female is the ruling factor. Fe- 
male ants are the workers, and the head 
of the ant community is a female 
Queen. The lowly male is tolerated only for 
the purpose of reproduction. He appears at 
the swarming time, impregnates the Queen, 
and quickly proceeds to die, his earthly 
mission accomplished. Here certainly is a 
radical departure from the usual role the 
male finds himself a part of in life. For 
in the ant world it is the female who calls 
the tune, and the male meekly succumbs 
and does as he is bid. Of course, the male 
ant has one consolation. His is a life of 
ease until the mating period. He can sit 
and twiddle his thumbs, (ant variety) and 
watch the females build the "nests and pro- 
vide the food, while he collects his own 
particular kind of social security. So even 
though Mother Nature deals harshly with 
the lowly male in the ant world at mating 
time, there is a balancing factor that makes 
his life one of ease — while he lives 1 



PROLE OF PHILOSOPHERS 

★ By RAMSEY SINCLAIR * 



I N THE YEAR 1225 a child was horn 
in the province of Naples, who in his 
later years was to become known to the 
world as the Prince of Philosophers. He was 
also, many years after his death, to be can- 
onized as another and final proof of his 
great mind. He was Thomas Aquinas. 

He spent his early youth much as other 
lads of his era. He studied elementary ed- 
ucation in the Abbey of Monte Cassino, 
and from there, in 1239 he went to the Uni- 
versity of Naples. Five years thereafter he 
joined the order of St. Dominic, although 
his family was adamantly opposed to his de- 
cision. 

In 1245 he journeyed to Paris, where for 
the next few years, until 1248, he studied 
under the personal attention of Albert the 
Great. He received his Mastery in Theology 
after composing the commentaries on the 
Bible and the Sentences in 1256, and for 
the next few years he engaged himself in 
defending the order to which he belonged 
against William of St. Armour, spokesman 
for the University of Paris. 

He later taught in the Pontifical Curia 



in Rome, and later returned to Paris 
(1268) where he violently opposed the 
Franciscan supporters of Augustinianism. 
Finally, in 1272 he returned to Naples to 
teach. And in 1274, when he had been called 
to the presence of Gregory X, he died en- 
route to Lyons. 

This then, is the brief background that 
tells part of the story of why he was con- 
sidered prince of philosophers. The details, 
however, are more exacting. For Thomas 
Aquinas was a man of many facets. He 
was just as avidly interested in politics, 
theology, mysticism, and metaphysics. He 
was further, a truly sincere scholar, prac- 
ticing the policy of persuasion, rather than 
that of denunciation. His judgment was 
keen and level on all matters, and even his 
most bitter opponents grudgingly admitted 
the calm, powerful reasoning he set forth. 

To he alone was bestowed the title of 
Doctor Angelicas. And to this day, in all 
matters of theological philosophy especial- 
ly, he is considered to be generally without 
peer. 

* * * 
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|^NE OP THE great afflictions to 

which man is susceptible is that of 
heart failure. And one of the common- 
ly heard types of heart condition is that, of 
a leaking valve. 

What causes a leaking heart valve is an 
interesting study. For first of all we have 
to understand just what the valve does in 
its normal functions. In the left ventrical 
of the heart we find the aortic valve, con- 
sisting of three leaflet-like pocket folds, the 
free edges of which are directed away from 
the heart. 

Blood flows into the aorta with each 
heartbeat, but is prevented from flowing 
out again by the action of this valve. 

When the body is perfectly healthy this 
valve does its duty as nature intended, 
helping reduce the work the heart is called 
upon to do in pumping the blood througn 
our bodies. But often, when certain diseases 
ravage the body, such as rheumatic fever, 
this tiny, but exceedingly important valve 
becomes shrunken, the leaflets thick and 
useless. This in turn puts a great strain 



on the heart for it must then pump harder 
to maintain an adequate blood supply. 

It would be such a simple task to repair 
this valve if the human body were like 
that of an automobile motor, where the 
motor could be turned off and the parts 
dismantled. Then the valve could undergo 
a “grind” job in effect, or if it was found 
to be beyond use, a new valve inserted. 

However, such is unfortunately not the 
case, and thus far we find that the motor 
of the human “machine” cannot be treated 
like that of an automobile. So while we 
may know that we have a "leaking valve”, 
we still do not know just what to do about 
it for a perfect overhaul job. 

But on the brighter side we have medical 
science delving deeper every day into the 
mysteries of the human anatomy. And what 
seems like an impossible hurdle to cross 
today, may be a simple matter tomorrow. 

In any event, we’ll have to hold on to 
our valves for the present, leaky or not. 
Getting a new one is still a matter for to- 
morrow’s miracles. 




By CAL WEBB 



BLOOD STARVATION 

★ By PETE BOGG 



W HEN WE think of hunger, the first 
thought that crosses our mind is 
usually the lack of food in the stomach. 
Every one of us has at one time or another 
experienced a gnawing feeling in the pit 
of the abdomen, and when this sign becomes 
part of our awareness we head for the 
kitchen or the nearest restaurant to allev- 
iate it. 

Not so the vital stream of life that 
courses through the stomach and the rest 
of the body, however. For the blood that 
courses through our veins is subject even 
more than the stomach to the pangs of 
starvation. What is its food? Oxygen. The 
most important food that is known to man. 
For without it, in a mere matter of min- 
utes or less, life ceases to exist. 

Every mountaineer can tell you of the 
symptoms of blood hunger in high altitudes. 
For the higher man climbs, the less oxygen 
he takes in with every breath. And as the 
supply of this vital blood food diminishes, 
unless the individual has acclimated his 
body to the condition so that he can stand 
it for a period of time, a feeling of drowsi- 
ness ensues, accompanied at times with 
severe headache, distortion of the visual and 
auditory senses, and very often, pains in the 
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chest surrouding the heart. 

These signs tell the mountaineer that his 
blood is screaming for food, and that un- 
less he answers that demand he may suf- 
fer serious consequences. 

During the past war, when high altitude 
flying was a vital part of our combat 
strategy, scientists were kept constantly 
busy devising and perfecting apparatus to 
make the breathing of flyers easier, to 
provide sufficient oxygen tc the blood with- 
out overdoing it. For just as in the case of 
the stomach, where overeating produces 
symptoms of distress, so in the blood, an 
excess of oxygen produces symptoms not to 
be desired. 

The important thing to remember, and 
to know, is that a human being may starve 
to death not only by a lack of food in the 
stomach. Blood starvation is far more seri- 
ous, and its fatal results are inevitably 
more rapid. For this reason it is usually 
wise to have a thorough physical checkup 
before departing on a trip to high altitudes. 
For while your car may be loaded with 
food, the atmosphere in higher altitudes 
may be, in your particular case, as barren 
as Mother Hubbard’s Cupboard 1 
* * * 
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Mathematical Confusion 



By LYNN STANDISH * 



* 

R ECENTLY the question was raised, 
“how do you go about adding up the 
terms of that famous series, one plus two 
plus two-squared plus two-cubed plus two- 
to-the-fourth etc.?” It comes from the old 
problem of putting a grain of wheat on 
one square of a chessboard, two on the next, 
four on the next, eight on the next, and 
so on. 

Naturally there is an obvious way: 
simply add up each of the terms starting 
with the first, then the second, then the 
third and so on until the desired number 
of terms (in this problem, sixty-four) has 
been arrived at. 

But a formula has been calculated for 
such a geometric series. In fact a formula 
can be designed for any such series. In 
this case the formula is quite simple and 
easy to apply. It requires hardly any work. 
It goes this way: The sum of the first n 
terms is equal to the N plus oneth term 
minus one. That’s all there is to itl Thus, 
if we want to know the sum of the first 
sixty-four terms of the geometric series 
mentioned above, we simply calculate the 
sixty-fifth term, and substract one. Then 
we have our answer, the sum of the first 
sixty-four terms. 

An interesting story is told about geo- 
metric series. It concerns one of the world’s 
greatest mathematicians, a man always 
ranked with Archimedes and Sir Isaac 
Newton, Gauss. It seems that when Gauss 
went to grammar school in a small German 
town in the beginning of the Nineteenth 



Century, the schoolmaster was somewhat 
of a martinet who enjoyed seeing his stu- 
dents work hard. He presented a long geo- 
metric series to the students, telling them 
to hand in their slates when they had fin- 
ished. Knowing that it involved the addi- 
tion of numerous terms, the schoolmaster 
sat back and decided to take a long rest. 

To his astonishment, a few minutes later, 
Gauss stepped forward, flung his slate on 
the schoolmaster’s desk and said in his 
very coarse German dialect, “Lieget da!” 
(there it lies). The schoolmaster was at 
first angry, then astonished when he saw 
that Gauss had deduced the formula for 
the sum of the series and had avoided the 
elaborate arithmetic. Fortunately, the 
schoolmaster was fairly understanding. He 
cgmmended Gauss and introduced him to 
the study of other and more advanced texts. 
Now it is a matter of history what hap- 
pened to the peasant boy. Gauss is one with 
the immortals. 

It is wonderful to have such mathema- 
tical ability. A true creative mathematician 
seems to be borne rather than created. Most 
people can study and learn mathematics 
without great difficulty, but to create some- 
thing new in the mathematical field is an- 
other story. There is a strange blend of 
knowledge and intuition which is not easily 
arrived at. It requires great inherent abil- 
ity. That is why, when anyone says he is a 
mathematician, look at him suspiciously 
and question his ability. There are very few. 
* * * 



SOLDIERS OF ULLIPUT 

Jf By T. A. KEDZIE ^ 



I N HUNDREDS of laboratories all over 
the Earth scientists are working day 
and night. In these labs there are no huge 
machines, there is no massi :e cyclotron nor 
any of the paraphernalia commonly asso- 
ciated with modern science. But the labs 
are well hidden and probably greater se- 
crecy is maintained over them than over 
the buildings where atomic research is en- 
gaged in. For these labs are busy turning 
out the smallest and deadliest soldiers of 
them all — bacteria! 

While atomic research and rocketry get 
all the headlines, notoriously little space is 
given to the efforts of bacteriological war- 



fare experts — and yet it is possible that 
these men will provide the real horror of 
any next conflict. 

During the Second World War all the 
major combatants maintained bacteriologi- 
cal laboratories and what horrors were 
cooked up in them we can only guess, but 
no one had the audacity to use any of their 
products. It is rumored that Japan did use 
some, bacterial infections in China, sort of 
experimentally, but not on a large scale — 
although this information cannot be con- 
firmed. 

Everyone now, however, realizes the pos- 
sibilities inherent in this type of warfare 
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and plans are being made accordingly. The 
work in the laboratories is not simply a 
matter of cultivating huge quantities of 
germs. Rather it is a coordinated research 
effort to breed germs of ever greater ma- 
lignancy and potency. These fearful con- 
coctions are capable of wiping out popula- 
tions indiscriminately and for this reason 
alone — more than any other — the nations 
have been afraid to launch what might 
prove to be a boomerang. 

Bacteriological warfare can be engaged 
in on a secretive level. There need be no 
fanfare to announce it, but insidiously, like 
a thief in the night, powerful strains of 

f erms may be placed in water supplies, 
ood supplies and the like. And until the 
germs act, all are unaware that any hostile 
action has been taken. 

Such an opening may well characterize 
the next war — if it comes. First, bacterio- 
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logical invasion, followed by the rockets and 
the bombs. Immunization of populations is 
possible but not all diseases succumb to 
this counter-fire. Perhaps there are 
hideously malignant germ structures which 
can be fought with nothing. In order to 
protect its population a user of such a 
strain must first determine the antidote. 

When General Omar Bradley said modern 
man was characterized by “great power 
and little wisdom” he was right. And it is 
ironic that the greatest international broth- 
erhood of men — the scientists — have to be 
in back of this preparation for war. The 
Lilliputian soldiers who come out of a bat- 
tle — germs — may provide the decisive an- 
swer to the next war. That answer may 
mean that the only ones alive after the 
conflict may be an earthly group stronger 
than Man — say, the insects! 

* * * 



AMERICAN ASTRONOMY 

^ By W.H CHASE + 



I T IS NOT a wise idea to associate na- 
tionalism with science — science is too 
universal for that, but it is an interesting 
commentary on our times to note that the 
United States is the heart and core of ex- 
perimental astronomy. Usually we connect 
our country with practical, pragmatic in- 
dustrial progress. But it so happens that 
we have also done the greatest .job of pro- 
viding experimental facilities for astron- 
omy. Not only are the largest reflecting 
and refracting telescopes located in the 
United States but the most of them are 
here. 

Until the beginning of the Second World 
War, astronomy, on a world wide basis 
went something like this. Europe produced 
most of the theoretical advances, while our 
country provided the observations and the 
data on which those advances were made. 
Then the holocaust of war stepped in and 
now the United States is foremost in as- 
tronomy as it is in physics. 

Yet, we must counter the idea that science 
belongs to us, in spite of the fact that we 
have nurtured it so carefully here. Dur- 
ing the war, astronomers with government- 
al permission exchanged periodicals and 
certain data, with fine disregard of wartime 
ideologies. Science is too timeless for that. 

There is a general revolt, in connection 
with the facilities afforded to scientific 
enterprise here, which threatens to do some 
startling things. Even though the United 
States is the heart and harbor of physics, 
mathematics and astronomy — and even 
chemistry, scientists are already pointing 
out the dangers involved in just assuming 
that we have the best. No where else in 
the world are there such facilities for study 
as in this country. But prominent physi- 



cists have pointed out that science is not 
only a _ matter of laboratories and instru- 
mentation— it is primarily a matter of ideas 
and thinking, neither of which require any- 
thing but brains. 

An American physicist went so far as 
to write a humorous song about the general 
trend of things. “Take away your cyclo- 
trons, take away your betatrons,” he cried, 
in grim satire on the fact that many of our 
. universities are not turning out thinking 
physicists, but simply technician^. Further- 
more, the government censorship of science 
threatens to aid in this process of turning 
Out mechanics. 

What the remedy is, no one knows. That 
scientific research, the United States must 
there will be a solution is certain, however, 
emphasize the basic nature of science. Gad- 
gets and machines do not make a scientific 
world. Science is a way of looking at things, 
of examining one's surroundings. 

Already, Europe, slowly emerging from 
the ghastly ruins of the war, is asserting 
itself. Periodicals are being revived and 
scientists are gathering about them a 
nucleus of figures, much in the fashion of 
the twenties and the thirties. It must be re- 
membered that most theoretical advances 
were due to European science of the pre- 
ceeding two or three decades. Planck, Hei- 
senberg, De Broglie, Schroedinger, and 
others laid the foundation for the atomic 
bomb, and nuclear physics. We are about 
exhausting that fertile bank they unearthed. 
It is up to us as well as the Europeans to 
provide new mines — and this is best done 
by training men to think and to create. Do 
not let the announcement of a new cyclo- 
tron deceive you! 

* * * 




By Bog Phillips 

It was all a matter of logic and how yon 
applied it. Tell a man one thing with two 
meanings — and watch for a third result! 



G eorge brown glanced 

around swiftly to make sure 
no one was in sight, then 
slipped into the dark alley. A few 
steps brought him to a door. The 
key was already in his hand. He un- 
locked the door with the special pro- 
cedure that signalled below. Three 
times he locked and unlocked the 
bolt, and three times a bright bulb 
flashed in the room two stories under- 
ground. 

Opening the door just enough to 
squeeze through, he closed it. The 
street noises ended abruptly to be re- 
placed by complete silence except for 
the sound of his footsteps as he rapid- 
ly descended the stairs in the dark- 
ness. 

At the bottom he placed his back 
to the damp sts-metal wall and took 
a deep breath. Before him was the 
labyrinth. A misstep meant immediate 
death. In total darkness he took three 
steps forward, five to the right, two 
to the right, seven to the left. 

Light suddenly burst upon him, 
blinding him. He stopped. Someone 



took his hand. He let it move passive- 
ly arid felt the fingers curl over an 
ink pad, then over the blank sheet 
of paper as his fingerprints were 
taken. 

The faint pressure against his shirt 
front for several seconds, he knew, 
was the sensitive mike that picked 
up his heart beat and wrote it on a 
graph to compare with a similar 
chart from the files. 

The cold touch of a solvent probed 
at the small mole under his right ear 
and was instantly wiped off with 
soft cotton. 

A faint click sounded from some- 
where. It was the signal. He recited 
the poem as he always had, knowing 
that his voice was making a wavering 
line on a chart to be compared with 
the original in his file. 

Then che blinding light was gone. 
The whole thing had taken no more 
than three minutes. Sight returned 
slowly. 

There were seven men in the room. 
They were the expendable identifi- 
cation squad. He smiled at them 
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briefly and strode across the room, 
conscious of its six inch thick steel 
walls designed to confine any blast 
of explosive he could have carried 
concealed in his clothes. 

The vault door in the opposite wall 
opened ponderously to give him pas- 
sage. It was already closing again as 
he stepped across the threshold into 
the inner headquarters of the under- 
ground. 

Mr. Grant stood in the middle of 
the thick rug, a quiet smile of wel- 
come on his face. He was the master 
mind pitted against the cunning of 
the entire staff of Dictator Kritt, 
fighting a last ditch battle for hu- 
manity. 

He was a small man, just an inch 
over five feet in height and a hundred 
and twenty pounds in weight. Yet in 
his presence no one ever felt enough 
his equal to call him by his first name. 
He was Mr. Grant to all. His piercing 
blue eyes under perpetually frown- 
ing brows, his high forehead, and his 
intellectual face gave him an aura of 
power not belied by the plans he cre- 
ated and quietly put into operation. 

George advanced with a smile of 
relief and the two men shook hands. 

"I made it, Mr. Grant,” George ex- 
claimed triumphantly. 

TN A BLUR of movement Mr. 

Grant brought a flat automatic 
into view and pointed it at George. 
His knuckle whitened against the 
trigger. There was regret and dis- 
appointment in his eyes. 

On George’s face was a look of tri- 
umph, regret, sadness, and resigna- 
tion. In spite of the conditioning and 
control of the enemy, his mind had 
been able to betray them. They had 
been lulled by the triumphant passing 
through the identification squad. 

“Wait, dad!” Joan Grant’s voice 
sounded from the other side of the 
luxurious room where she had just 



come in. “Please don’t. Lock him up 
until the doctors can try to free him.” 

“You know that’s hopeless,” Mr. 
Grant said without turning his head. 
“No one conditioned the way Kritt’s 
psych staff does it, can ever be freed.” 

“Please, dad,” Joan’s voice was 
pleading. 

“What do you say, George?” Mr. 
Grant asked, his lips a thin line. 

“Shoot me,” George answered tone- 
lessly. 

“Wait.” It was a new voice, deep, 
masculine. The man advanced from 
the open door at the side of the room. 
His heavy body was clad in a pepper 
brown suit. His smoothly combed jet 
black hair and frigid eyes carried a 
hint of excitement. 

“Wait,” he repeated. “I have an 
idea I want to try on him before you 
shoot him. It’ll take a couple of days. 
If I fail it will be time enough to 
kill him.” 

“What can you do, Dr. Blake?” Mr. 
Grant asked. “It’s already been prov- 
en you can’t free him.” 

"No,” Dr. Blake admitted. “We 
can’t free him, but maybe we can 
use him.” 

"It’s too dangerous,” Mr. Grant ob- 
jected. "With the government tele- 
paths in constant contact with his 
thoughts anything you try will be 
instantly known to them and report- 
ed. Anything you discover will just 
be used against us.” 

“True,” Dr. Blake admitted, smil- 
ing grimly. “That is just what I am 
hoping they will do.” 

Mr. Grant hesitated. 

“Please give him a chance, dad,” 
Joan pleaded. 

George waited emotionlessly for 
either death or reprieve. He knew 
that Joan had meant something very 
special to him once, and could again. 
But he had just asked for death and 
had expected it. He had made his 
mind ready for it. No man who does 
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that can spring back at once. 

He saw an imperceptible relaxing 
of the whitened knuckle about the 
trigger and knew he would live — for 
a little while yet. He didn’t move 
when Dr. Blake came beside him and 
plunged the needle through the cloth 
covering his arm. 

He turned his eyes to Joan and 
kept them there, letting her face seep 
into his soul while the darkness of 
drugged consciousness stole over him. 
He was still seeing her face with its 
trembling, sensitive lips and tear 
filled eyes long after he was led 
through the side door and into a 
small room in the hospital section of 
the underground headquarters. 

/'''EORGE felt himself floating in 
a swirling vdrtex of black, spi- 
ralling night. He felt detached from 
his body and yet tied to it. The voices 
came from a vast distance. One was 
the voice of Dr. Blake, low and rich 
in tone and there were other voices. 
The voice of the government psychol- 
ogist and his assistants. They were 
farther away — thought voices in his 
mind. 

He tried to concentrate on what 
they said. They faded. The black 
swirlings became deeper and swifter. 
Swifter. . . 

Suddenly a thought became clear 
in his consciousness. It was crystal 
clear, abnormally sharp. 

“If someone else can read your 
thoughts and control your actions you 
can reverse the process and do it to 
him.” 

He felt his lips move. Another 
voice joined those in his mind. It 
was his own. 

“But if I try to do that they will 
break the contact,” he heard himself 
say. 

"You musn’t let that happen!” Dr. 
Blake’s voice came sharply. “The 
only reason they can break the con- 



tact is because you continually want 
it to break. If you refuse to break 
it they can’t. You must hold it while 
I show you how to turn the tables 
on them and make them do your bid- 
ding.” 

A voice spoke in his mind. He lis- 
tened to what it said. It was the voice 
of the government psychologist. But 
it was more than his voice now. It 
was the thoughts behind the voice, the 
cautious alarm in the psychologist’s 
mind, the furtive caution, the tense 
watching for something threatening. 

"See?” Dr. Blake’s voice came. The 
single word carried a world of mean- 
ing. 

The psychologist’s thought came 
with forceful clarity. “How could you 
possibly use me?” 

A torrent of thought flowed into 
the black vortex, swirling downward 
into infinite depths. There were 
images of the government psycholo- 
gist reading secret files, substituting 
new ones in their place. There were 
images of him conditioning high of- 
ficials to do the bidding of the under- 
ground. 

A high whining sound came, creep- 
ing down from the highest range 
slowly until it was a paralyzing, dom- 
inating shrill. 

The black vortex blasted into trail- 
ing streamers of creamy mud. They 
slowed with a deep excruciating pain 
like that of a knife scraping bone. 
Nausea replaced this pain. The crea- 
my mud smoothed into a grey haze 
tinted with red. 

The whole phantasm vanished with 
a snap. George opened his eyes and 
looked into ihe face of Dr. Blake who 
was bending over him, a satisfied 
smile on his lips. 

“How do you feel?” Dr. Blake 
asked. 

All at once George realized he was 
free of those constant parasite 
thoughts that had been with him since 
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conditioning by the government psy- 
chologist. 

"I feel free!” he exclaimed incred- 
ulously. 

"Yes, I know,” Dr. Blake smirked. 
"Now all we have to do is keep you 
that way. We stand a chance now.” 

"How?” George asked, sitting up 
weakly as the counter drug began to 
free his muscles. 

Instead of answering. Dr. Blake 
turned to a man who had just come 
in carrying a black instrument box. 
There were earphones attached to it. 

Dr. Blake placed the phones over 
his ears when the man set the box on 
the white enamel table next to the 
operating table where George lay. He 
twisted a dial rapidly, pausing at a 
certain reading. Closing his eyes he 
moved the vernier adjustment slowly. 
When he was satisfied he took off the 
phones and handed them to George. 

"See if this is the right frequency,” 
he asked quietly. 

EORGE LISTENED. Almost at 
once the doctor yanked the 
phones away. 

“Not too much or it’ll distort your 
memory of the sound,” he said. “How 
close was it?” 

"Right on the beam,” George said. 
"Except that it didn’t sound quite — 
velvet enough.” 

"That’s a good description,” Dr. 
Blake agreed “Now into your room 
where you can’t misbehave. We’ve got 
to reproduce that sound exactly. It’s 
a counterhypnotic.” 

"Too bad you failed in your plan 
to turn the tables on him,” George 
said. 

Dr. Blake looked at him queerly. 

"Yes, it is,” he agreed, his voice 
curiously muffled. When he contin- 
ued his voice was normal. "We have 
a few tricks left yet. After we dupli- 
cate that sound we can build up in 
you the ability to get past it. They’ll 



have to develop a new combination. 
We’ll solve that one. Eventually we’ll 
establish a permanent contact with 
this government psychologist and 
make him our tool just as he made 
you his. Without the telepathic link 
between you and him we couldn't do 
a thing.” 

He put a friendly grasp on George’s 
arm and accompanied him to the small 
room, locking him in. The door was 
soundproof, with a small window in 
it face high. He stood looking 
through this while George went over 
and laid down on the cot. 

When he turned away he was wear- 
ing a broad, delighted grin. He 
hurried through the operating room, 
along a corridor, down a flight of 
stairs to the level below. 

The room he entered was blue with 
cigaret smoke in spite of the efficient 
air conditioning. Mr. Grent was there, 
stretched out on a davenport half 
asleep. 

Only one other person was present 
in the room. He was a man in his early 
fifties. His brown hair shaded to iron 
grey at the temples, the whole gleam- 
ing with a soft luster. His rough skin 
and large nose spoke of rugged 
strength. He was tall and broad- 
shouldered, standing with an easy 
slouch against the bar. There was an 
open book on the bar beside him. 

"I don’t know how you do it, 
Craig,” Blake said as he entered. 
“You called every turn to the last 
detail.” 

“Brandon reacted as I predicted?” 
Craig Calmont asked. At the doctor’s 
nod he grunted in satisfaction. 

“I’ve been trying to figure things 
out,” Blake said. “You never seem to 
do things directly, but they always 
turn out the way you say they will. 
Why is that?” 

"It’s because the human race is so 
closely associated with the race of 
pigs,” Craig said with deadpan ser- 
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iousness. "I raised a pig once, right 
from- the time he was six weeks old 
until he turned all his talents to get- 
thing fat. I learned more about the 
human - mentality that way, than from 
a lifetime study of humans.” 

“You mean humans are as contrary 
as pigs?” Dr. Blake grinned. 

“Not exactly that,” Graig frowned 
thoughtfully. “There was an old Ger- 
man historian, Oswald Spengler, who 
wrote a massive book generalizing 
the life histories of nations. One 
thing he said stuck to me. He said 
that the type of mind that could in- 
vent the Australian boomerang, if al- 
lowed to develop untouched by other 
civilizations indefinitely would have 
resulted in an advance civilization 
much different than any ever known 
before. 

“I remember that when I was rais- 
ing Percy, and studied him. He was 
extremely intelligent until his inter- 
ests turned to food exclusively. His 
was a type of mind quite different 
than any I had ever met before. We 
matched wits often, and I must ad- 
mit I came out second best more than 
once. But out of that association came 
the setret of what I call Tangential 
Semantics.” 

“Tangential semantics?” Dr. Blake 
echoed. 

Mr. Grant was wide awake now, 
listening gravely, a twinkle in his 
eyes, 

“You know what sematics is,” Craig 
explained. “In a way it’s a tangent 
away from logic. Logic says the 
structure of the word pattern is the 
most important. Semantics says the 
words are not what we are interested 
in, but the things meant by the words, 
the neumena. The phenomena. 

“Tangential semantics starts with 
the premise that every utterance and 
every act is an attempt at correction 
of a psychological maladjustment 
that if a stimulus or situation does not 



create a maladjustment that must be 
corrected, there will be no reaction.” 

|^RAIG CALMONT saw the bewil- 
dered look on the doctor’s face 
and chuckled throatily. 

“Maybe this will make it clearer,” 
he said tolerantly. “A statement is 
made. It conforms to a logical pattern 
or skeleton. That’s the logic depart- 
ment. The statement has a meaning 
built up from the meanings of the 
words plus the logical form. That’s 
the semantic department. The state- 
ment is made by a mind and is the 
end product of the complex reactions 
of that mind. That is the department 
of tangential semantics, — or rather, 
the material. And action is just the 
same. A program, an invention, a so- 
lution to a problem, they are all just 
the same as a statement in that re- 
spect.” 

“Then tangential semantics is mere- 
ly another name for applied psychol- 
ogy,” Dr. Blake said skeptically. 

“Not exactly,” Craig disagreed. 
“You might call applied psychology a 
minor branch of tangential semantics. 
Where applied psychology estab- 
lishes a form of behavior, and calls 
all reactions normal or abnormal, tan- 
gential semantics calls all reactions 
abnormal, and asserts that all think- 
ing is an attempt at adjustment of 
abnormality. 

“Then every statement and every 
act is symptomatic in its essence. 
Where logic and semantics deals only 
with the symptoms, tangential seman- 
tics goes to the root of things and 
deals directly with the maladjust- 
ments that give rise to the symptoms. 
And since no cure can be expected, 
all that can be done is alter the dis- 
ease; substitute one maladjustment 
for another.” 

“Like the discovery in 1974 that in- 
noculation of a t.b. patient with 
Pneumonia III cured the t.b. perman- 
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ently, and the pneumonia could be 
cleared up then with sulfa?” Dr. 
Blake suggested. 

“Exactly,” Craig agreed. “If you 
don’t end the process, but must have 
a third disease clear up the pneumo- 
nia, and then still another be neces- 
sary to clear up that, and so on.” 

“I can see that,” Dr. Blake admit- 
ted. "But what has all that got to do 
with your ability to know what Bran- 
don will do ahead of time?” 

“I’ll give another example,” Craig 
said patiently. “Let’s suppose that at 
a dinner party you say something and 
another guest takes issue with what 
you say,' answering you with irrefut- 
able logic. What do you do, assuming 
you think you are right and he’s 
wrong? You argue back at him. But 
suppose you knew that his arguing 
with you was due to an upset stom- 
ach? Then your most effective re- 
buttal would be to give him a bicarb, 
wouldn’t it? Once his stomach settled 
he would see that you were right!” 
"Hmm,” Dr. Blake said slowly. “I 
think I’m beginning to see the light.” 
“It’s about time," Craig said. “I 
can’t live forever, and if I can’t get 
a few competent disciples to teach, 
and pass on my heritage of wisdom 
acquired from the study of a young 
pig, Democracy will die out complete- 
ly in another generation.” 

He turned his back on the doctor 
and busied himself with the intrica- 
cies of making a rouell gin from the 
stores of drinks in neat rows along 
the back of the bar. 

A smile twisted at the corners of 
Dr. Blake’s mouth as he gazed fondly 
at the broad back of the giant. 

"How about making me one too?" 
he asked softly. 

The back of Craig’s head nodded. 
The doctor stood looking absently 
while his mind mulled over what he 
had learned. 

“Here’s another angle,” he said sud- 



denly. “Suppose he didn’t have an up- 
set stomach. Than I could win the 
argument by giving him one, maybe.” 

“You’re catching on fast,” Craig 
laughed. “That’s exactly what, I did 
to Brandon, the government psychol- 
ogist, when you followed out my or- 
ders correctly.” 

“Now I see why it’s called tangen- 
tial,” Dr. Blake said. 

“Do you?” Craig asked enigmatical- 
ly, handing the doctor his drink. “By 
the way, Mr. Grant, your daughter 
seems to be in love with this young 
man we’ve dangled in front of the 
government.” 

“She is,” Mr. Grant replied without 
moving from his position of relaxa- 
tion on the davenport. 

Craig Calmont looked at the re- 
cumbent figure, a disturbed expres- 
sion on his face. 

“You really have a lot of confi- 
dence in me, don’t you,” he said, sub- 
dued. 

He drank his rouell gin noisily and 
set the glass down, picking up the 
book he had been reading before Dr. 
Blake came in. 

“Guess I’ll retire to my workshop,” 
he said gruffly. 

/^EORGE awoke from a sound sleep 
'“*'with the feeling that someone 
was in the small room with him. Grad- 
ually he realized that this impression 
came from the parasite voices in his 
mind. One voice, really. It was the 
thoughts of the telepath atuned to 
his mind and directed by the govern- 
ment psychologist. 

It was telling him to take the bot- 
tom button off his shirt. Suddenly 
he knew the reason for this. He got 
off the cot and went toward the door, 
pulling the button loose as he went. 

He dropped it into the keyhole, 
then fished in a pocket until he found 
a small capsule. It was half full of 
a green liquid. He took the top off the 
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capsule and poured the liquid against 
the button and stepped to one side. 

There was no explosion. The heat 
was tremendous. George watched a 
trifle unbelievingly as he saw the but- 
ton melt the lock and continue melt- 
ing downward. In a vague way he 
knew that the chemicals were a cata- 
lyst that caused iron and oxygen to 
combine fiercely at room temperature. 
With the part of his mind that was 
loyal to the underground he wished 
he could have saved that chemical for 
them to analyze. It was a top govern- 
ment secret. 

He pushed open the ruined door. 
Melted steel and glowing slag 
sparked as he stepped through into 
the empty hallway. The air was get- 
ting acrid and harsh. He coughed 
continually. 

Where was he going? He paused 
and tried to think. His head turned 
this way and that as he tried to make 
up his mind. The parasite thoughts 
wero gone. In their place was only 
bewilderment. 

He noticed vaguely a glowing spot 
on the wall opposite the door he had 
just opened. As he looked the glow- 
ing spot burst into flame. 

It was that catalyst again. It was 
evaporating and then condensing in 
a cool spot, starting another ferrous 
fire. It would keep on doing that. 

It would keep on doing that! 
The realization of what that meant 
was an icy bath to his bewildered 
mind. He had to find someone and 
tell them of the danger. 

He shouted as he ran. Almost 
at once people were surrounding him. 
He gasped out what had happened 
through a raw throat. 

He felt a needle prick his arm. .. 

TELL YOU I didn’t know what 
it would do,” George repeated 
for the tenth time. “I just knew, with- 
out knowing how I knew, that I could 
melt the lock by sticking the bottom 



button of my shirt in the keyhole and 
pouring the liquid in the capsule on 
the button. It never occured to me 
that the stuff was an indestructible 
catalyst that would evaporate from 
the heat and condense in other places, 
evaporate again and condense again, 
and burn up the whole place.” 

Craig looked up from the intercom 
grimly. Mr. Grant returned the look 
with one just as grim. 

“We have the hospital section 
sealed off now,” Mr. Grant said. “It 
isn’t a perfectly gas tight seal, 
though. As the iron oxide cools and 
condenses, a vacuum is being built 
up. That will draw more air into the 
sealed off part to feed the corrosion. 
In a week it’ll break out into the rest 
of the structure. We’ll have to aban- 
don this place entirely.” 

Craig shook his head. 

“Maybe not,” he said “I have two 
tanks of hydrogen in my workshop. 
I’ll drill a hole through the wall and 
fill the compartment with hydrogen 
gas. The two tanks should make sev- 
eral pounds pressure in there, and the 
pressure being higher inside will re- 
verse the leakage and cause hydrogen 
to seep out instead of oxygen to seep 
in. We can get more tanks and keep 
the pressure up around five pounds in 
there and hold off the action of that 
devilish catalyst indefinitely.” 

“What about the oxygen already in 
there?” Mr. Grant objected. “With a 
few hotspots left won’t it combine 
with the hydrogen and explode?” 
“We’ll have to risk that,” Craig 
said. “If it doesn't explode, or the ex- 
plosion doesn’t break open the com- 
partment, the hydrogen will ensure 
the exhaustion of the oxygen. I can 
insert a spark tube in the hole I bore 
and keep a spark playing. That way 
if there’s enough oxgen left in there 
to cause an explosion it will produce 
a flame right at the source." 

“O.K., Craig,” Mr. Grant said. His 
face creased into a tired smile. 
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"Looks like you’re not the only one 
adept at tangential semanticism. They 
kept us occupied with our schemes 
while they quietly waited to do the 
very simple thing they planned — get 
George to use that button and cap- 
sule and Durn us out.” 

Craig nodded. 

"They can’t come in or bomb us 
out, even though they know exactly 
where we are,” he admitted. “The 
permaloy armor will hold them back 
till doomsday. Not even diamond 
drills can touch it. An oxy-hydrogen 
flame just warms it. An explosion 
could lift it off the planet without 
cracking it.” 

“I’ll get busy on that hydrogen set- 
up,” Craig excused himself. 

Fifteen minutes later the whine of 
an electric drill sounded. Mr. Grant, 
sitting near the intercom, seemed 
asleep. 

Joan came into the room silently. 
She looked down at her father af- 
fectionately and ran her fingers 
through his hair. 

“Kritt almost got us this time, 
Joan,” Mr. Grant said without mov- 
ing. 

“He’ll never get us, dad/’ she said 
confidently. “Not with you, and 
Craig, and all the rest.” 

He lifted a hand. She took it and 
squeezed it reassuringly. 

Dr. Blake’s voice came over the 
intercom. 

“What’ll we do with George now?’’ 
he asked. 

“Go ahead as planned,” Mr. Grant 
said. “Tell him to think nothing of 
the little damage that button from his 
shirt did. Tell him it was a childish 
attempt and failed because we already 
knew about the catalyst and had a 
counter agent on hand.” 

“Yes, sir,” Dr. Blake’s voice came 
respectfully. 

Mr. Grant opened his eyes and 
smiled at Joan. 



“Bring me a cold lunch and Plato, 
Joan,” he said. “I feel like immersing 
myself in the past when the Earth 
was innocent and men were simple 
souls to whom a lie was a sin instead 
of a tool, and logic had a$ its field the 
discovery of truth.” 

Joan turned and left the room. 
Her father watched her go, his 
thoughts drifting toward Plato. 

N PLATO’S day you said, “All 
men are mortal. Socrates is a man. 
Therefore Socrates is mortal.” Then 
Hitler came along and laid down the 
principle that if you tell a big enough 
lie there will be a fair percentage of 
the population who will believe it 
on the assumption that where there’s 
smoke there must be fire. Commu- 
nism had come of age in the ashes of 
Hitler's pyre and incorporated his 
philosophy into their own dialectical 
materialism, creating the rudiments 
of tangential tactics where you never 
seem to aim at your real objective so 
your opponent will never really know 
where you’re going. They had more 
or less unconsciously used tangential 
semantics in its broader form, ana- 
lyzing the weaknesses of the west- 
ern civilization and playing on them. 

But dialectic materialism had it- 
self had a basic weakness that far 
outweighed the weaknesses of the 
western capitalistic society. Marx 
had recognized that weakness and 
taken it into account when he as- 
serted that the aim of the dictator- 
ship must be primarily toward the 
education of the masses to become a 
democracy. 

So communism had failed miser- 
ably with the collapse of the Krem- 
lin. Out of its ashes had come some- 
thing even more diabolical than all 
its predecessors. It was a refinement 
of them. It was the science and art 
of propaganda, the art of hypnotism, 
and the new theory of psychology, 
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all blended into one. 

With the elevation of the lie to the 
same status as the truth, and with the 
discovery that the human mind never 
forgets a thing, but that all forgotten 
things remain in the subconscious as 
determining factors, democracy it- 
self had finally fallen. 

The human masses had become fi- 
nally what they really were — a test 
tube full of dumb matter to be 
played with by skilled chemists who 
knew the alchemy of the mind. The 
dream of democracy remained now 
only as an impurity in the test tube. 
An impurity which might soon de- 
velop into a bacterial growth under 
the life-giving effects of tangential 
semantics as the answer to psycho- 
semantics, the control instrument of 
the new dictatorship. 

At times it was a little confusing 
in a fearful sort of way. The whole 
thing was getting too complicated 
for anyone except a mental giant like 
Craig to deal with. In another few 
generations unless tangential seman- 
tics tore down the whole complex 
structure it would be too late. 

Already the dictatorship of the 
psychologists was turning to special- 
ization of functions and breeding of 
specialized types of humans. The tel- 
epaths were being sorted from the 
masses all the time and being inter- 
bred to create a race of super-tele- 
paths. 

The masses were being herded to- 
ward a standard I. Q. of ninety-five 
where they, were intelligent enough 
for a mechanical civilization and un- 
intelligent enough to be handled 
without trouble. 

Sometimes the struggle against it 
seemed hopeless. It was at those times 
that Mr. Grant felt the urge to turn 
to Plato and bathe in the naive faith 
in simple thinking that was so class- 
ically written there. 



About the same time rouell was 
discovered as the substitute for alco- 
hol, and ersatz drinks could be 
turned out as cheaply as cokes in min- 
utes instead of after an aging period, 
deductive logic had fallen to its low 
estate where it was merely a catalogu- 
ing system for ideas. 

Plato in his triumphant disserta- 
tion on the syllogism had been a 
child, proud of his ability to find a 
book on a library shelf. He had con- 
veniently relegated the writing of the 
book to Divine Power, and contented 
himself with the cataloguing. 

To him, and to his successors right 
down to the last half of the twentieth 
century, man had been a thinking 
creature, to be treated with dignity 
and to have his thoughts countered 
by thoughts. Then it had been dis- 
covered that thoughts were merely 
symptomatic of psychic maladjust- 
ment, incurable but maneuverable. 

TT HAD, of course, been known by a 
few of the great in each genera- 
tion from the dawn of time. Webster, 
the lawyer, had won a case without a 
shred of evidence by playing on the 
fears of the defendant, accused of 
murder. In his historic speech he had 
conceded victory for the defense. He 
had said, “He has done the deed. No 
eye has seen him, no ear has heard 
him. The secret is his own, and it is 
safe.” 

Then he had painted a picture of 
a universe of eyes and ears waiting 
for the faintest whisper, the slight- 
est movement, dictated by a guilty 
conscience. In two minutes the sneer- 
ingly confident defendant had 
changed into a cringing coward, tor- 
tured by the very thought of living 
with himself. He had confessed. 

Webster had been at times a tan- 
gential semanticist. Because he was 
ahead of his time he was considered 
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a genius with mysterious powers, 
symbolized by the story of his out- 
smarting the devil himself. 

Somewhere in all that heritage 
from the native past, when men were 
direct and open in their thought and 
deed, lay the key to the present sit- 
uation. 

Just what were the forces fighting 
for democracy? They were a few mil- 
lion slaves of the state, hiding their 
beliefs behind innocent expressions, 
waiting and ready to act when the 
time came — only it never came. They 
were a few figure heads like himself, 
hiding in impregnable underground 
fortresses built by the last democra 
tic government when it foresaw its 
doom and prepared to go under- 
ground rather than stay and face ex- 
ecution for treason to a State that 
had not yet existed when their 
"crimes” were committed . . . 

"Here you are, dad,” Joan’s musi- 
cal voice interrupted Mr. Grant’s dis- 
couraged thoughts. She laid the 
colorful tray with its white slices of 
bread, red sliced ham, blue design on 
white dishes, steaming rich brown 
coffee, and polished silver on the 
table beside him. The well worn Pla- 
to on the tray was the only thing not 
fresh and harmonious. 

“Thank you dear,” Mr. Grant said. 

"Smile, dad," Joan said sweetly. 
“That’s the only thanks I want. Just 
to see you smile a little.” 

He smiled at her. Then he took the 
Plato and looked at it as at a thing 
in itself. He moved his arm as if to 
throw the book against the far wall, 
hesitated, and tossed the book out of 
sight on a nearby chair. 

“Sit down on the arm of my chair 
and keep me company,” he said. “I 
prefer you to Plato as an escape right 
now.” 

She complied, resting her bare arm 
on his shoulders while he chewed 
slowly on a bite of ham sandwich. 



Her presence soothed him and quiet- 
ed his thoughts. 

He wondered how Craig was com- 
ing with the hydrogen tanks. He 
should have just about everything 
under control by now. 

He wondered how Dr. Blake was 
coming in the game of ydts with 
Bradon via telepathy, with George 
as the pawn. 

It all seemed so — small. It musn't 
seem that way or he would give up 
the struggle. Great things were nev- 
er accomplished except by attention 
to small things — the saving of head- 
quarters by figuring out how to use 
a couple of tanks of hydrogen to 
hold back the most diabolically suc- 
cessful attack yet devised — the pa- 
tient attempt to install certain be- 
liefs in the minds of the government 
telepaths and psychologists that 
could eventually be used to advan- 
tage, and the incidental collecting of 
information about them and through 
them in their unguarded reactions. 

Joan sat motionless, her eyes fond- 
ly worshiping the top of her father s 
head. To her he was a mountain of 
strength in spite of his small sta- 
ture. His quiet, almost expressionless 
face always carried the serenity of 
inner strength. He seldon spoke, but 
when he did his words outweighed 
those of even Craig Calmont who was 
the most brilliant man alive. 

CHE LOVED George Brown main- 
^ ly because she saw duplicated in 
him many of those qualities she saw 
in her father. Where those qualities 
were lacking in George she excused 
them by saying he would have them 
by the time he was as old as her fa- 
ther. 

She had a supreme faith that every- 
thing would turn out as her father 
desired it to. She had to have faith, 
or be miserable in a welter of uncer- 
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tain, incomprehensive, apparently 
meaningless activities. 

Things weren’t done sensibly. She 
had a vague impression o£ a stage on 
which the actors ran around shout- 
ing meaningless phrases, doing sense- 
less things — only to do the one thing 
they had intended doing all along at 
some unexpected moment, and seem- 
ingly as an afterthought without 
warning or any true indication of 
their intention. 

More than once she had seen later, 
much later, that every senseless act 
had been carefully planned and ex- 
ecuted for a definite purpose — like 
the act she had been carefully re- 
hearsed on where she pleaded with 
her father not to shoot George when 
he had no intention of shooting him 
anyway. 

She bent over and caressed her 
father’s greying hair with her cheek, 
unaware of his feeling of hopeless 
discouragement and his growing con- 
viction that nothing could ever come 
of the present course except even- 
tual defeat. 

That caress, its addition to the 
complex state of idea and emotion in 
the mind of Mr. Grant, resulted in an 
idea so completely absurd and in- 
sane that dictator Kritt and his 
government could have no possible 
defense or counter-idea. 

It didn’t spring full blown into his 
mind, nor could his background have 
made it possible for him to develop 
the idea into a full plan. That could 
be done only by Craig Calmont with 
his mastery of tangential semantics 
and his ability to plan a course of ac- 
tion in which the true objective lay 
hidden under dozens of layers of log- 
ically developed pseudo-objectives, 
each specifically tailored to affeCt 
:ertain people in certain ways nec- 
issary to the success of the real ob- 
jective. 

Craig opened the door and started 



to come in. He stopped and turned 
back. 

“Come on in, Craig,’’ Mr. Grant 
called. 

“I’ll get you something to eat,” 
Joan said brightly. 

“I am hungry,” Craig admitted, 
falling into a comfortable chair. “I 
still have half a tank of hydrogen 
left, Mr. Grant. The way pressure 
holds it should be enough for several 
days; but we should get a few tanks 
just in case.” 

Joan left the room to fix a sand- 
wich for Craig. Mr. Grant watched 
her leave and then turned to Craig. 

"I’ve something on my mind,” he 
said. "And for once I don’t quite 
know how to express it.” 

“Well, why don’t you just try, 
then?” Craig said with a smile. 

“If you don’t understand,” Mr. 
Grant said seriously, “it will sound 
like defeatism or treason to the 
cause.” 

“Oh?” Craig chided. "Sounds in- 
triguing. O.K., I’ll withold judgment 
until you say you’re through.” 



^TVTOULD you call a president 
** a dictator?” Mr. Grant 



asked suddenly. 

“Of course not," Craig answered, 
surprised. "He is elected by the peo- 
ple.” 

“He has dictatorial power?,” Mr. 
Grant argued. 

“Certainly/' Craig agreed. “Given 
to him by Congress and the people.” 

“But he knows how to sway the 
people so they vote for him,” Mr. 
Grant objected. “He uses his great 
gift of oratory. The election is just 
a form that has to be gone through.” 

“What are you driving at?” Craig 
asked. 

“I’m trying to determine just what 
a dictator is,” Mr. Grant said simply. 

“A dictator is a man or a group 
that keeps control of a government 
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by force against the public will, and 
imposes his dictates on the coun- 
try by force,” Craig defined. 

“Why?” Mr. Grant asked. “Why 
doesn’t he hold an election,” and be 
voted into office?” 

“Because he wouldn’t be voted into 
office in a fair election,” Craig re- 
plied. 

“Then the only difference between 
Kritt and a president,” Mr. Grant 
said triumphantly, “is Kritt wouldn’t 
be maintained in office if there were 
an election at any time. Right?” 

“There are other differences,” 
Craig said, frowning. "For example, 
those who are against a president are 
not hunted down and put in labor 
camps or killed.” 

"If their avowed purpose was to 
overthrow the government and oust 
him by force they would have been 
arrested and tried as traitors,” Mr. 
Grant countered. 

“But a president is legally elec- 
ted in the first place,” Craig objec- 
ted. “And Kritt was not.” 

“I know, I know,” Mr. Grant 
smiled. “Now let’s just suppose some- 
thing. Let’s suppose that all of a sud- 
den our organization were to change 
over and everyone of us become a 
staunch supporter of Kritt, more sin- 
cere and loyal than his henchmen, en - 
thusiastically supporting and aiding 
his every decree.” 

“Are you crazy?” Craig exclaimed. 

“Oh, no. No,” Mr. Grant said calm- 
ly. “I’m just supposing. What posi- 
tion would that place Kritt in?” 

“Why that would — ” Craig’s face 
broke into a smile. “For one thing 
he would have to find some other 
source for his slave labor battalions, 
because his former source of material 
would then become his most loyal ad- 
mirers. Naturally he couldn’t take 
people who backed him obviously and 
enthusiastically, because that would 
encourage treason and punish loyal- 



ty” 

“And eventually he would see the 
wisdom of replacing opportunists 
who played the winning side with 
loyal supporters,” Mr. Grant said 
calmly. 

“Eventually his strong arm squad 
which had kept him in poyrer would 
be the only threat left to him,” Craig 
almost whispered. Suddenly he 
gasped, started to choke, and then 
laughed gustily. When he quieted 
down he said, "I was just picturing 
his goons when they captured under- 
ground propaganda sheets and dis- 
covered them more enthusiastic for 
Kritt than the censored government 
newspapers. What a predicament that 
would place them in. They would 
appear silly punishing the men for 
disturbing them without a license!” 

TTE LOOKED thoughtfully into 

A space and sobered as he ap- 
peared to consider things. 

“But’s what’s this all driving at?” 
he asked seriously. “It’s a very funny 
thought, full of ludicrous situations; 
but surely you can’t be serious. The 
way to end a dictatorship and restore 
democracy is certainly not to agree 
with the dictator.” 

“Then I’m laying down a new 
principle,” Mr. Grant said deliber- 
ately. “The way to end a dictator- 
ship is to agree with the dictator so 
emphatically that he will have to 
agree with you.” 

He motioned for silence as he saw 
Craig was about to object, and con. 
tinued. 

“While you were shooting hydro- 
gen into that compartment I was 
thinking, perhaps a little more clear- 
ly than usual,” he said. “I began to 
see how futile our schemes are in the 
long run. All we’re doing is exist- 
ing. Holding out until the day when 
the dictatorship weakens so we can 
step in. Meanwhile Kritt is having no 
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interference with his molding of the 
new generation. Our influence 
is weakening daily. Our members are 
depleted to fill the ranks of slave 
laborers. We, the leaders, are being 
contained underground, figuratively 
and literally. 

“We are trying to teach reason to 
the existing government, a permanent 
fifth column, constant sabotage, and 
obstructionism. To what end? To the 
end that when a man is in power who 
has been chosen by the people, the 
people will obey the law, co-operate 
with the government, work for the 
common good, and live at -peace with 
one another; considering as crimi- 
nals all who refuse to do that. 
Couldn’t we much better accomplish 
our ends by temporarily considering 
Kritt as 3ur ‘chosen’ ruler, and work- 
ing with him and for him? How could 
he counter such methods? Even if he 
knew our plan?” 

When Craig made no reply he went 
on. 

“The dialectical materialism that 
forms the basis of a dictatorship pre- 
dicates an opposition as a permanent 
part of the pattern. It can allow for 
no peace. -So if the enemy agrees ail 
down the line, there is no opposi- 
tion, and the whole thing degenerate^ 
into a farce which leaves the dicta- 
tor fighting his own henchmen be- 
cause he no longer needs them to pro 
tect him from the downtrodden 
masses, All his goals are achieved by 
the help of his enemies. There has 
never yet been a dictatorship that 
rose to power and stayed there by 
killing off its supporters.” 

“What a dream!” Craig said soft- 
ly. “To support and obey the govern- 
ment in power. That would forever 
make dictatorship meaningless, for 
when it succeeded in gaining power 
it would lose its opposition. Even in 
the worst dictatorship there are peo- 
ple who are free and who enjoy life. 



They are the ones who are loyal to 
the leader.” 

He glanced keenly at Mr. Grant. 

“The only fly in the ointment is to 
convince the seventeen million of the 
underground movement,” he said dry- 
ly. "How could we do that?” 

Mr. Grant smiled confidently. 

“I think we can do that easily,” he 
said. “You see, I took a wire record- 
ing of this conversation. We can have 
it written and pick out the essential 
features. We, can sell our district 
chiefs on it and they can sell the 
rest." 

Craig glanced at the intercom and 
saw the recorder toggle down. He 
smiled. 

“This may as well go on the wire 
then,” he said. “Perfect obedience to 
existing authority is the basis of all 
democracy. Without that no democ- 
racy can exist, regardless of the form 
of the government in power.” 

Joan appeared with another tray 
of food. The two men were silent as 
they contemplated the future. Craig 
smiled his thanks to her. She turned 
and left. 

“One thing,” Craig said after sev- 
eral minutes of silence. “We have to 
play this carefully. Your name must 
appear on each pro-Kritt pamphlet, 
and over a long period of time. We 
must make sure the government man- 
ages to ‘capture’ some of each batcn 
of pamphlets. 

“In a year’s time that way you can 
go out into the open and receive 
Kritt’s thanks in public. The poor sap 
probably won’t know what struck 
him. He’ll be the most bewildered 
dictator in history!” 

The two men chuckled. 

/''■RAIG locked and bolted the door 
to his private apartment in the 
underground headquarters. He 
crossed the carpeted floor to a closet. 
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His broad shoulders pushed the row 
of hanging clothes against the back 
wall as he squeezed in and closed the 
door behind him. 

The floor of the closet was already 
dropping. Two minutes later it 
stopped level with a narrow passage 
that led straight as far as the eye 
could see. 

He walked along this narrow tun- 
nel for ten minutes until he came to 
another small platform. He was now 
several blocks from the headquarters 
of the underground. 

This was the exit used only in ex- 
treme emergency. Only he and Mr. 
Grant knew of its existence. The lift 
carried him up into a dirty, unused 
basement. Five minutes later he was 
walking along the sidewalk, the 
bright sun causing his eyes to squini. 

He turned in at a drugstore and 
used a phone booth for several min- 
utes. It was the last booth of a bank 
of a dozen, with people coming and 
going in a steady stream. 

He used the phone once, briefly, 
dialling a number and then merely 
saying “Hello” into the receiver when 
the phone at the other end was con- 
nected, and hanging up. 

When he came out his face was 
considerably altered. His nose was 
thinner, his skin smoother. He looked 
younger by twenty years. There was 
an almost military precision to his 
stride as he left the drugstore and 
hailed a taxi. 

The taxi took him to a govern- 
ment airport. A plane was waiting, 
its motors idling. It took off at once, 
heading east toward Washington. 

Craig slept while the plane was in 
the air, a smile of contentment on his 
altered face. Two hours later the 
plane landed on the Washington 
field. A government limousine was 
waiting for him. Its siren wailed as 
it sped through traffic to the Cap- 
itol Building. 



Plain clothes agents escorted him 
through a side entrance and along 
a luxurious hall to a small door. One 
of them went ahead and knocked. 
The door was open so that Craig 
didn’t have to interrupt his stride. 

When he stepped through the door 
the agents remained behind. 

It was a huge room, with a deep 
oriental carpet, historic paintings on 
the walls, and a solitary desk at the 
far end. Behind the desk sat the 
heavy figure of dictator Kritt, a smile 
of welcome on his square face. 

Craig saluted smartly, then re- 
turned the smile. 

“Come in. Come in,” Kritt said ex- 
pansively. “It’s good to see you again 
so soon. Let’s see.” 

He touched a finger to his chin 
thoughtfully. 

“It’s been almost six months, hasn t ■ 
it?” he asked. 

Craig nodded. 

“And how did this tangential se- 
mentics work?” Kritt asked joking- 
ly. “Did you convince Grant that the 
most successful way to lick me was to 
boot me upstairs in public opinion?” 
He chuckled throatily. “Honestly, 
Craig,” he added. “That’s the most 
insane scheme I ever heard of. I 
hope you’ve given up the idea and are 
ready to do a little work around 
here.” 

“I convinced him," Craig said. 

“What!” Kritt exclaimed, rising 
and coming around his desk. “How 
did you do it? Wasn’t he suspicious, 
the idea coming from you? Oh, of 
course I had Brandon co-operate with 
you so they’d think you were a super- 
man able to control the enemy’s 
thoughts. But even so it would take 
a crazy man to believe that the way 
to lick his enemy was to become his 
best friend. The minute you broached 
the subject he would become suspi- 
cious.” 

“I didn’t broach the subject, as you 
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put it,” Craig said. “I just instilled 
the factors and created the situations 
that would make him realize the fu- 
tility of his long range program, and 
get the idea all by himself. That is 
tangential semanticism in action.” 

“He — ” Kritt choked on his cigar. 
“He got the idea all by himself? 
Then you of course argued against 
it to entrench it in his mind?” 



Craig nodded. 

Dictator Kritt stared at him for a 
full minute. A look of suspicion 
dawned in his eyes. 

“Say,” he said. “It wouldn’t be that 
you’re using a little of this tangen- 
tial semanticism on me, would it?’’ 

Craig grinned at him mockingly. 
Then he said, “Why of course not, 
dad...” 



IS YOUR STOMACH UNHOOKED? 

★ By J. R. Marks ★ 



O NE OF the conveniences of homoeo- 
pathic magic is that it allows the cure 
to be performed on the doctor instead of 
on the patient. The peasants of Perche, in 
France believe that nausea and much vom- 
iting is caused by the stomach coming un- 
hooked. So they call in the doctor who 
takes down all the symptoms and then 
throws himself into the most awful con- 
tortions and expressions of pain for the 
purpose of unhooking his own stomach. 
When he feels that this has been accom- 
plished, he proceeds to hook it up again by 
going through a similar act. His face re- 
gains its calm expression as he works his 
way back to normal. The patient is sup- 



posed to experience corresponding relief. 

In much the same manner a Dyak med- 
icine man who has been called in on a case 
will lie down and pretend to be dead. The 
people of the family treat him like a 
corpse and wrap him up in mats and drag 
him outside on the ground. After some 
time has gone by, they call in more med- 
icine men who loosen the mats from the 
pretended dead man and proceed to bring 
him back to life. As he recovers, the pa- 
tient is expected to recover also. This type 
of treatment might be satisfactory in the 
treatment of a hypochondriac, but it is 
doubtful if it would have any effect on an 
acute appendicitis. 



THE VICTORY DM 

★ By Leslie Phelps ★ 



W HEN THE warriors of a superstitious 
tribe go off to battle, it is only 
natural for the friends and relatives at 
home to resort to any means of magic that 
would further insure their loved ones’ safe- 
ty. When the warriors of British Columbia 
were away fighting, the women performed 
ritual dances at regular intervals. They 
threw long pointed sticks forward symbol- 
izing stabbing the enemy, and they drew 
hooked sticks backward, meaning they were 
drawing their men back to safety. They 
painted thejr faces a blood-red, and prayed 
to the weapons to keep their husbands safe 
from danger. After the dances were over the 
women hid their weapons for a few days. 
When they took them out again, if they 
found hair or piece of scalp on them, they 
knew that a husband had killed an enemy. 
But if blood was found on a weapon, that 
wife knew that her husband was killed. 

The women of some tribes would dance 
all the time their husbands were away to 
keep them from getting tired. Among the 
strange customs of the Haida women was 
the one of getting up early in the morning 



to play war. The mothers would attack their 
children and pretend to take them as slaves. 
This ritual was designed to help their 
husbands deal similarly with the enemy. 
For the first ten days that the husbands 
were away, the wives lay with their heads 
pointing in the direction to which the war- 
riors had paddled away in their canoes. 
Then they turned their heads the other way, 
for their husbands were supposed to be on 
their way home. The Canb Indians of 
Orinoca were a bit more brutal in carrying 
out their superstitions. When their warriors 
had gone away to battle, the friends and 
relatives left at home tried to calculate as 
well as they could the exact moment when 
the absent warriors would be attacking the 
enemy. Then they took two young boys and 
tied them to a bench and proceeded to give 
them a terrible beating on their naked 
backs. The youths submitted to this with- 
out crying out, because they were instilled 
with the firm belief that their suffering 
and fortitude with which they withstood 
the ordeal contributed to the success of 
their elders in battle. 
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There was a strange quality about the Prophet 
that made his subjects puppets to his commands 
— even to welcoming death ... 



PEACE with the proph- 
^^et,” the black-garbed deacon 
~^said piously. 

“That’s what I’m doing,” Art Law- 
son answered quickly. 

“And you’re going to get it, bud,” 
the deacon said. 

Smack ! 

Art Lawson saw the fist coming 
at him. He ducked his chin down 



below his left arm and took the dea- 
con’s fist on his left elbow, a jar- 
ring blow that sent flashes of pain 
through his arm. 

“So I’m going to get it, am I?” 
Art Lawson said. 

With a right cross that had the 
kick of a mule in it, he clipped the 
deacon on the point of the chin. The 
deacon’s head snapped back. Pad* 
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dling backward, the deacon hit the 
ground. 

‘‘One deacon down,” Art Lawson 
thought with satisfaction. One dea- 
con from three deacons left two dea- 
cons. Art was turning to give his 
attention to the other two when the 
second deacon hit him behind the 
ear. The third deacon tripped him. 
He fell. When he hit the ground, 
both deacons began kicking him. 

For deacons, they revealed a re- 
markably extensive knowledge of 
the finer points of kicking hell out 
of a man who was down. 

Only, of course, they weren’t reg- 
ular deacons. 

They were the Prophet’s deacons. 

They were part of the Prophet’s 
strong-arm squads. 

They knew their business. They 
kicked holy hell out of Lawson. 
They kicked him in the face; they 
kicked him in the ribs; they kicked 
him in the belly; then they kicked 
him in the head. 

“Peace to the Prophet,” one of 
them piously said, when they had 
finished kicking the prostrate man. 

“And stay to hell away from this 
Paradise,” the second one added. “If 
we catch you around here again, 
we’ll start in where we’re leaving off 
this time.” 

The deacon whom Lawson had 
clipped on the chin got to his feet. 

“That goes double for me,” he 
said, kicking the prostrate man in 
the back. 

T AWSON vaguely heard the dea- 
cons walk out of the alley. They 
were gone but he didn’t know whe- 
ther or not he wanted to get up. He 
didn’t know whether he could get 
up. The effort made him hurt all 
over. He cursed silently. 

Directly down the alley from him 
and four blocks away across the 



street, he could see a big apartment 
house. It was a fancy building. Thir- 
ty stories high, it sat directly on the 
lake front in South Chicago. 

On top of the building was a huge 
neon sign which announced to the 
world : 

Seek PEACE with the PROPHET. 

The apartment building was worth 
several million dollars. 

It was owned by the Prophet. 

It was his major paradise. 

Followers of the Prophet lived in 
this apartment building. The three 
top floors were reserved for his fav- 
orites, both men and women. The 
Prophet himself lived in a penthouse 
on the roof. 

In Chicago, the Prophet was an 
enigma. Although many newspaper 
and feature stories had been written 
about him and his growing legions 
of followers, most of them in a tone 
of derision, not even the keenest re- 
porter had been able to discover the 
truth about this man. And not even 
the most denunciatory articles, at- 
tacking the Prophet in the bitter- 
est of terms, calling him a false pro- 
phet, hinting that his paradises were 
very close to the other end of the 
scale, stating that his organization 
was very close to the other end of 
the scale, had ever drawn a word of 
reply from him or shaken the con- 
viction of one of his followers. 

His followers never deserted and 
never questioned his actions. They 
turned every dime of their earnings 
into his treasury, got food, clothing, 
lodging, and medical care in return. 
Or so he said. Nothing was ever 
said about the quality of the neces- 
sities he gave his followers but since 
no follower had ever complained 
about his treatment, or realized that 
he was an abject slave instead of a 
free man, the authorities had no 
grounds for taking action against 
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him. 

The Prophet went his merry way, 
growing richer, stronger, and more 

of a menace every day 

* * * 

Art Lawson got slowly to his feet. 
He stood there in the alley, a big, 
young man with a face darkened by 
anger, glaring at the sign in the sky. 
Cars whispered along the asphalt of 
the Outer Drive. An elevated train 
rattled along 63rd street. An airport 
bound air-liner blinked landing 
lights in the sky overhead. 

This was Chicago of the twentieth 
century, yet he / was looking at a 
modern thirty-story apartment 
building filled with slaves. In a 
world of airplanes and atomic ener- 
gy, a sign in the sky said: 

Seek PEACE with the PROPHET. 

Maybe, he thought, you could find 
peace with the Prophet, if you were 
one of the Prophet’s followers, but 
if you demanded information con- 
cerning one of the Prophet’s recent 
converts, and insisted on getting 
that information, you got the dea- 
cons instead. And the deacons, as 
Art Lawson could testify, were far 
from being peaceful. 

He walked slowly out of the alley. 

The deacons had returned to the 
apartment paradise. 

Down the street, a sign said 
EAT 

It was an all-night hamburger 
joint. Lawson entered. “Could I use 
your washroom?” he asked. 

The counterman, a 20-year old 
youth with the stamp of adolescence 
still on his face, looked incuriously 
at the bruises on Lawson’s face, at 
his torn and dirty clothes. “I guess 
so,” the counterman grudged in a 
sullen tone of voice. 

Lawson washed his face, straight- 
ened his tie, and brushed some of 
the dust off his clothes. Feeling his 



chest tenderly, he decided that no 
ribs were broken, even if they did 
feel as if they were. 

“Someday I’ll find me a deacon all 
by himself somewhere," he thought, 
as his probing fingers found another 
sore spot. He went back into the 
lunchroom. 

'T'WO MEN were seated at differ- 
A ent ends of the counter. Neither 
paid any attention to him. He sat 
down beside the nearest one. “Cof- 
fee,” he said. 

“Bees don’t drink coffee,” the man 
sitting beside him said, in an accus- 
ing tone of voice as if Lawson, in 
ordering the java, had done some- 
thing wrong. 

“Huh?” Lawson said. For a mo- 
ment, he was startled. He looked 
quickly at the man, saw a vacant face 
and an intent pair of pathetic brown 
eyes that looked at him and through 
him and obviously did not really see 
him. “What’s that?’** the man asked. 

A nut, Lawson instantly decided. 
Cracked but harmless. Chicago, and 
all big cities, had their fair share of 
little men who were wacky in the 
upper story. 

“Bees?” he said, thoughtfully. 
“Afraid I don’t.” The tone of his 
voice discouraged conversation. 

The bee man was not easily dis- 
couraged. He wanted to talk and he 
was going to talk. “You should know 
' about them," he said. “They are mar- 
velous creatures. The life of the hive 
is a model of communal perfection. 
Each individual bee has his own 
work to do. Some guard the hive, 
others gather honey, while still 
others take care of the hive. The 
whole hive, of course, is ruled by the 
queen.” 

“So I’ve heard,” Lawson said. He 
didn’t feel like talking to a nut about 
bees. 
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The counterman set his coffee be- 
fore him. 

“Do you know anything about the 
Prophet?” Lawson asked him. Work- 
ing here in the shadow of the Proph- 
et’s major Paradise, this kid might 
know something important. The 
chances were he didn’t know any- 
thing beyond the standing of the 
White Sox and the Cubs, but he 
might. 

“Sure, I know things about him,” 
the counterman promptly answered. 
His sullen face brightened. 

“What, for instance, do you 
know?” Lawson asked. 

“He’s the greatest man on earth,” 
the counterman said. 

Lawson burned his mouth with 
too big a swallow of coffee. “That 
might be a matter of opinion,” he 
hazarded. 

“No opinion about it,” the youth 
vigorously replied. “It’s a fact and 
that’s all there is to it.” 

“How do you kfhow it’s a fact?” 
Lawson questioned. 

"I know it here,” the counterman 
answered. He clasped his right hand 
over his heart and turned his eyes 
upward. The tone of his voice was 
bright with conviction and with fa- 
natacism. 

Lawson was silent. 

“And if you don’t believe it, you 
had better look out,” the counterman 
continued, his voice hardening. “I 
know there are people who say bad 
things about him now but the day 
is coming when nobody will say any- 
thing bad about him. The day is 
coming when the whole country, the 
whole world, will know how big he 
is.” 

“Well, I’m damned!” Lawson 
gasped. “You talk like a follower of 
his.” 

“I am!” The counterman said firm- 
ly. 



TN ASTONISHMENT, Lawson 

stared at him. The kid with the 
pimples, this counterman in a ham- 
burger joint, was a follower of the 
Prophet! And not only a follower, 
but a firm believer, a fanatic of the 
first order! Lawson wondered if all 
the Prophet’s followers were so 
firmly convinced as this one seemed 
to be. The accounts he had read in 
the newspaper had emphasized the 
number of rich people who had 
joined the Prophet. They had con- 
tributed all their wealth upon join- 
ing, which had given Lawson the im- 
pression that the Prophet was strict- 
ly out for the dough. 

But this kid behind the counter 
didn’t have any money. He couldn’t 
be earning more than twenty dollars 
a week. In spite of this, he was one 
of the Prophet’s men. Or so he 
claimed. Lawson saw no reason to 
doubt his statement. 

“About the bees, now,” the man on 
his left began again. “You really 
ought to study the wonderful in- 
stinct that controls the bees in the 
hive. Only it really isn’t an instinct 
— Aren’t you interested.” 

Lawson had risen from his stool. 
“Some other time you can tell me 
about the bees,” he said kindly. 
“Right now I’ve got some heavy 
thinking to do.” 

The bee man brightened visibly. 
“Oh, thank you," he said. “Yes, in- 
deed. Some other time we can have a 
wonderful talk — ” 

Lawson was already gone out of 
the hamburger joint. For the first 
time, he began to realize the extreme- 
ly serious nature of the problem fac- 
ing him. 

As Lawson left the eat place, the 
man who had remained seated at the 
far end of the counter, listening to 
the talk, rose to his feet and saunt- 
ered out behind him. The man was 
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wearing a shapeless gray felt hat, 
which he kept well pulled down 
over furtive, alert eyes. 

Lawson did not know he was be- 
ing followed until he heard a voice 
say behind him: 

“I want to talk to you.” 

Turning he saw that Gray Hat 
stood beside him. Vaguely he re- 
membered Gray Hat as having been 
in the hamburger joint. Under the 
street lights, Gray Hat looked like 
the kind of guy who stops you and 
asks you for a match. 

“What do you want?” Lawson 
said. 

“I want to know why you were 
asking those questions about the 
Prophet,” Gray Hat answered. 

“What business is this of yours?” 
Lawson answered. 

“It may be my business, it may 
not,” Gray Hat answered calmly. His 
eyes went over Lawson’s clothes, not 
missing the dusty spots of the bruise 
on his face. “Anybody who has had 
a disagreement with the deacons may 
be my business,” he added. 

“What makes you think I had 
trouble with the deacons? Maybe I 
got hit by a car.” 

“Could be,” Gray Hat agreed. 
“And it could be that this is the 
work of the deacons. Am I right?” 
“If you’re right, what of it?” 

“Oh, nothing much,” Gray Hat 
evaded. “Except that any man who 
has had trouble with the deacons is 
a friend of ours.” There was sin- 
cerity in the tone of his voice. 
“What’s your name?” 

“Cromwell,” Gray Hat answered. 
“Okay, Cromwell,” Lawson said. “I 
don’t know what your game is but 
I had trouble with the deacons. So 
what? If you’ve got something on 
your mind, spill it.” 

“It’s what you’ve got on your 
mind that interests me,” Cromwell 



answered. “Why did you have trou- 
ble with the deacons? Believe me, 
friend, I’m not asking just to hear 
my head rattle.” 

Hesitating, Lawson meditated that 
Cromwell might belong to the 
Prophet’s order too. The counterman 
had belonged. It was hard to tell 
who was a member and who wasn’t. 
Cromwell might be trying to trap 
him into talking too much. On the 
other hand, there was something 
about the alert little man that he 
liked. 

/CROMWELL seemed to sense 
what the other was thinking. 
“I’m not one of the Prophet’s men. 
Quite the contrary! Now if you will 
only tell me why you had trouble 
with the deacons, and if you’re will- 
ing to do something about it, maybe 
we can get together.” 

Again the note of sincerity 
sounded in Cromwell’s voice. Hear- 
ing it, Art Lawson hesitated no 
longer. “All right, I’ll tell you why 
I had trouble with the deacons. I 
went in that Paradise down the 
street and started asking questions.” 
“Ah!” Cromwell mused. “And 
they didn’t want to answer?” 

“No, they were willing to answer. 
They were even willing to. let me 
talk to the — ah, person I was asking 
the questions about. They did let 
me talk to her, but after I talked, I 
guess I kind of lost my head. I tried 
to use force in taking her away 
from Paradise.” He shook his head 
as sharp and painful memories came 
flooding into his mind. “That was 
where the deacons stepped into the 
picture.” 

“I see,” Cromwell said sympathe- 
tically. “A friend of yours has joined 
the Prophet’s order. You tried to 
take her away. Is that it?” 

Lawson nodded. 
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“And the deacons threw you out,” 
Cromwell continued. 

“Yes, except the person who 
joined the Prophet’s order was not 
exactly a friend — ” 

“No?” 

“It was a girl. In fact — it was my 
fiance.” 

“Oh!” Sudden swift sympathy 
flooded in Cromwell’s voice. 

“We were going to be married 
next month,” Lawson continued. 
Bitterness sounded in his voice. 
“Then last week she — she — ” 

“Joined the Prophet?” 

“Yes,” 

“And broke your engagement?” 
“Yes. She wrote me a friendly note 
saying goodbye and telling me what 
she was doing.” 

“And you discovered she was now 
living in the big apartment house 
down the street?” 

“Yes.” 

“You went there and demanded to 
talk to her?” 

“Yes, They didn’t object to me in 
the lobby. When she broke the en- 
gagement, I sort of had the impres- 
sion she hadn’t been acting of her 
own free will, that pressure of some 
kind was being used on her. I want- 
ed to talk to her, I wanted to hear 
her tell me with her own lips that 
we were — finished.” 

As he remembered Nina Farrel, 
there was bewilderment in his voice. 
Nina, of the soft eyes and the per- 
fect olive complexion. They had 
been very much in love with each 
other, so much that it dazed him to 
think about it. Then — bang!. — out of 
the clear sky, she had broken the 
engagement. To Art Lawson, this 
fact had not made sense. He had 
been absolutely certain that Nina 
loved him, so certain of it that if he 
could only talk to her — 

Well, he had talked to her! 



“What did she say?” Cromwell 
questioned. 

“She was very nice, very friendly. 
But she told me she didn’t love me 
any longer.” 

“Ah?” 

“That she loved the Prophet.” 

“Yes.” 

“And is going to marry him!” 

Cromwell’s indrawn breath made 
a sharp hissing sound. “And you, 
feeling she wasn’t acting of her own 
free will, insisted that she come 
away with you.” 

“That’s right. But — she wouldn't 
come. I — I tried to use force.” 

“And the deacons kicked hell out 
of you?” 

“Right again,” Lawson said. 

“Ah.” Cromwell nodded, then was 
silent. Lawson was silent. If Nina 
really loved the Prophet, he would 
not stand in her way. He wanted her 
to be happy. On the other hand, if 
the Prophet was using some kind of 
strange control over her and was 
forcing her to act against her own 
free will, then he was vitally inter- 
ested in protecting her. 

IJUT HOW did he know she was 
■*“* acting against her own free 
will? He had faced her, talked to 
her. True, she had seemed a little 
strange, a little reserved, but this 
proved nothing. Any girl telling an 
ex-sweetheart that she no longer 
loves him acts reserved. 

“What do you know about this 
business?” Lawson questioned Crom- 
well. 

Gray Hat looked closely at him as 
if estimating how much of a shock 
the big man could stand. “I know 
several things,” he said. “Some of 
them may jolt you." 

“Go ahead. I can take it.” 

Cromwell shook his head as if he 
doubted this. “Your girl said she was 
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going to marry the Prophet. One 
thing I know is this — the Prophet 
has at least nine wives already. I’m 
not certain he doesn’t have twice 
this many, scattered around in other 
paradises, but I know of at least 
nine.” 

“What?” Lawson gasped. The 
words jolted him more than he had 
ever been jolted in his life. He 
seized Cromwell by the shoulders 
and began to shake the little man. 
“Damn you, do you realize what you 
are saying?” 

Cromwell made no effort to re- 
sist the shaking. “I know very well 
what I’m saying,” he answered, with 
dignity. 

“You’re a liar!” Lawson said, his 
voice hot. “Do you mean to tell me 
that Nina would consent to become 
the tenth wife of any man? You’re 
lying like a dog!” 

“Am I?” Cromwell questioned. 

“You are!” Lawson answered. 

“She told you she was going to 
marry the Prophet, didn’t she?” 

“I admit she told me that, but — ” 

“Well, I’m telling you he has at 
least nine other wives, but I’m not 
saying a word against your girl.” 

Lawson abruptly took his hands 
off of the little man’s shoulder. The 
quiet assurance in the little man’s 
voice had penetrated through even 
his hot anger. “You mean she doesn’t 
know he has these other wives?” he 
questioned. 

“No. Probably she knows, or 
guesses about them.” 

“Then what do you mean. If he 
has nine wiv^s, he’s a bigger biga- 
mist than Bluebeard. If you can 
prove he has nine wives, you can 
put him in jail and throw away the 
key.” 

“I didn't say he was legally mar- 
ried to nine women. So far as I know, 
he is not legally married to one of 



them. He has at least nine women 
who consider themselves his wives. 
And I also say that each of these 
women know all about the others.” 

“But — the law — ” Lawson faltered. 

“I tH?nk, if you investigate, you 
will find that the Prophet is well 
within the law. He has not legally 
married one of these women. The 
law can’t touch him for bigamy. Not 
only that, but none of the wives com- 
plain.” 

“But surely, if the wives know 
about each other, one will become 
jealous and file a complaint against 
him.” 

Cromwell laughed grimly. “Did 
you ever hear of one of the Proph- 
et’s followers filing a complaint 
against him?” 

“No,” Lawson admitted. 

“And you never will,” Cromwell 
spoke. “You and I may know beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that the 
Prophet is a criminal but the laws 
of our civilization were never de- 
signed to catch a man like him. The 
basis and foundation of our law is 
the filing of a complaint, the making 
of charges, by someone who has been 
injured. These charges may be filed 
by the district attorney if he has 
reason to believe the law is being 
violated, for action by a grand jury, 
but even the district attorney can’t 
act effectively unless he has ade- 
quate information on which to base 
his charges. In the case of the Proph- 
et, such information could come only 
from his followers. And his follow- 
ers never complain and never talk. 
They believe the Prophet is the 
greatest man alive on earth, they be- 
lieve he can do no wrong, they be- 
lieve that he is a saint and that no 
matter what he does, his action is 
right. In the face of such belief, you 
will find the laws written into our 
statute books are powerless.” 
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/CROMWELL spoke with quiet 
sincerity. He spoke like an 
educated man, like a man who knows 
what he is saying. His words gave 
Art Lawson his first real glimpse 
into the monstrous organization that 
had grown up around him, spreading 
its tentacles into every walk of life, 
without his knowledge. 

Art Lawson was a business man 
and a good citizen. He owned a small 
commercial package delivery concern 
consisting of twelve light trucks and 
six motorcycles. He had started busi- 
ness with one light truck, which he 
drove himself, and had built it up 
to where it was a profitable enter- 
prise. He still worked like a fool to 
keep everything running right, with 
the result that he didn’t have time 
to learn what was happening in the 
world around him. 

Things like the Prophet were hap- 
pening. Until now, the Prophet had 
been just another crank running an 
organization that appealed to nuts. 
Thinking the Prophet was no con- 
cern of his, he had paid no attention. 
The blindfolds were suddenly re- 
moved from his eyes and he saw how 
vicious an organization had grown 
up around here in his own home 
town. 

At the same time, he realized that 
something extraordinary was in- 
involved. 

He knew, vaguely, that the town 
was full of little sectarian groups. 
They had sprung up like mushrooms 
following the war and the vast un- 
certainly resulting from the global 
conflict. Mostly they were harmless 
little organizations, ranging in size 
from ten to a hundred people. 

The Prophet had thousands of fol- 
lowers behind him, followers who 
were under an iron discipline. 

How did the Prophet manage to 
control so many people so effective- 



ly? How did he enforce his iron dis- 
cipline? 

Who was the Prophet? What was 
he? 

Art Lawson was suddenly shiver- 
ing. He looked at Cromwell. “What 
can I do?’’ His uneasy gaze went 
down the street to the neon sign 
glaring in the sky. 

Seek PEACE with the PROPHET. 

“This thing has to be stopped,” 
Art Lawson continued. He did not 
realize he was whispering now 
where formerly he had spoken aloud. 

“Do you want to help stop it?" 
Cromwell asked. “Are you personal- 
ly willing to help stop it? Have you 
realized that the Prophet is not a 
snake for someone else to step on 
but is your own individual, personal 
responsibility?” 

Lawson stared at the little man. 
“I see what you mean. Up until now, 
the Prophet was something that 
didn’t concern me personally, he was 
something far-off, something that 
the law ought to take care of. But 
now I see where it’s my job to help. 
Yes. I want to help stop the Proph- 
et.” 

“Then come with me,” Cromwell 
said. “I want you to meet some peo- 
ple who have the same idea we have.” 

'T'HEY ENTERED the back room 
A of a jewelry repair shop on 63rd 
street, less than a dozen blocks from 
the Prophet’s major paradise. It was 
close to midnight and the shops and 
stores on this busy little thorough- 
fare under the elevated tracks were 
closed. Only the taverns remained 
open. The sound of juke boxes min- 
gled with the clatter of elevated 
trains and street cars to produce 
cacophonies of sound that go with 
every modern city. 

Before he entered the jewelry 
shop, Cromwell scanned the street. 
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Then he ducked down a passage be- 
tween two buildings, quickly opened 
a door, and motioned for Lawson to 
precede him. They were in a back 
room where only a single light was 
burning but Cromwell moved across 
the room to a door. His knuckles 
went rap, rap — rap, on the barrier. 

There was a sound of movement 
beyond the door. A square panel 
opened and a face looked out. The 
man at the peephole recognized 
Cromwell then turned questioning 
eyes on Art Lawson. 

“It’s all right,” Cromwell said. 
“He’s with me.” 

The whole business reminded 
Lawson of the operation of a speak- 
easy during prohibition. Why the 
eleborate safeguards and precau- 
tions? What were these men afraid 
of? 

There were five men in the back 
room. They nodded to Cromwell and 
looked questioningly at Art Lawson 
“This is Art Lawson,” Cromwell 
said. "Art, this is Sam Pierce.” 
Lawson shook hands with a tall, 
gray-haired man. 

“Art, meet John Raleigh.” 

There was sadness on Raleigh’s 
face. 

“This is Richard Wilson.” 

Lawson shook hands with the 
third man. A diminutive little Irish- 
man by the name of Terry O’Leary 
was the fourth. The fifth was a slow- 
speaking giant Scandinavian — Bob 
Olaf. 

“You are probably wondering what 
this is all about,” Cromwell said, 
when the introductions were fin- 
ished. “I’ll tell you. Our purpose is 
to destroy the man who calls him- 
self the Prophet.” 

He paused. Lawson let his eyes 
run around the group. He was a lit- 
tle surprised. It was not every day 
that you meet a group of men who 



plainly announce that their intention 
is to destroy another man. Looking 
at these men, he wondered if they 
really meant what Cromwell had 
said. The grimness on their faces 
told him that they did mean it. 

What the law was powerless to do, 
these men proposed to do! 

“And I’ll tell you why,” Cromwell 
continued. He looked at. the tall, 
gray-haired man sitting quietly in a 
chair, at Pierce. 

“The Prophet took my wife,” 
Pierce said. The bitterness on his 
face was too deep for words. 

“The same way he took your fi- 
ancee,” Cromwell added, looking at 
Lawson. 

“It was against her will,” Pierce 
continued. “She attended one of his 
meetings. She was merely curious. 
She didn’t intend to leave me for 
him. But he bewitched her and she 
joined his organization.” 

Pierce’s face set in hard, grim 
lines. 

“What happened then?” Cromwell 
prodded softly. 

“I don’t know what happened,” 
Pierce said. “All I know is that she 
left me. A month later, she was 
found floating in Lake Michigan.” 

“Do you think she was murdered?” 
Lawson questioned. 

“I don’t know,” Pierce answered. 
“All I know is that she is dead.” He 
took a long-bladed pocketknife from 
his pocket, opened it, tested the edge 
against his thumb. 

“And you?” Lawson spoke to the 
second member of the group. 

“My son,” Raleigh answered. 

“Dead?” 

“Oh, no,” Raleigh replied. “He’s 
alive — working body and soul for 
the Prophet. I saw him about a week 
ago. He was looking fine but he 
didn’t even recognize me, his own 
father.” 
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“I see,” Lawson said. 

/CROMWELL spoke to the other 
three men. When he had fin- 
ished, Lawson had a complete pic- 
ture of the force motivating these 
men. Each had lost a member of his 
immediate family to the Prophet. 

He saw why they were trying to 
destroy the leader of this vast cult. 

Revenge ! 

Only it was more than revenge. 
Revenge could not return Pierce’s 
wife to him. Revenge would not re- 
turn the loved one to them. But re- 
venge would prevent members of oth- 
er families from going to the Prophet. 
These men were not interested alone 
in revenge. They were also protect- 
ing society. 

Protecting society from what? 
That was the question. Who was the 
Prophet? Who was the man who had 
turned a thirty-story apartment 
house into his own version of para- 
dise? 

Who was this Prophet who could 
take one man’s wife, another man’s 
fiancee, and still another man’s son, 
and bind them to him with chains 
stronger than love? Who was this 
man who could break up families 
and destroy homes, striking at the 
very roots of society itself? 

Cromwell opened a small safe in 
the wall, took from it a leather- 
bound, loose-leaf notebook. 

“Like you, we have wanted to 
know everything possible about the 
Prophet. If we are to oppose him suc- 
cessfully, we have to know all we 
can find out about him.” 

He tapped the notebook with his 
finger. “All the information we have 
been able to gather is here, I^ead this 
and you will know as much as we 
know about him.” 

He looker piercingly at Lawson. 
“I need not mention that this is con- 



fidential information.” 

“I understand,” La\vson said. He 
took the book. 

They gave him an easy chair in 
the corner of the room, then left him 
alone while he read. As he began to 
study the typed pages, he could hear 
the low tone of their conversation. 

The information contained in the 
notebook had been carefully sum- 
marized under various explanatory 
headings. The first heading was 
NAMES OF THE PROPHET 

Richard Wotten is the real name 
of the man who calls himself the 
Prophet. He was born in 1901 at 1720 
Buerger Street, Chicago. His parents 
separated when he was less than a 
year old and he was placed in the 
Vashon Orphanage. He was gradu- 
ated from the Twelfth Street Grade 
School in 1915 and from McKinley 
Technical High School in 1919. His 
grades at the latter school were the 
highest ever made by any student 
and he was regarded there as a ge- 
nius. At this point, he drops from 
sight for several years but it seems 
extremely likely that he is the Rich- 
ard Wotten who was convicted of 
Forgery in 1923 and was sentenced 
and served two years in Joliet Peni- 
tentiary, being released in 1925/ At 
this point Richard Wotten drops 
from sight for five years. He has 
stated he was travelling in the Orient 
during this period, that he visited 
China, India, Ceylon, and Asia Min- 
or, learning the secrets of the eso- 
teric sects of these areas. 

The truth of this claim is not veri- 
fied. It is known, however, that he 
worked as a seaman during part of 
this five-year period, in at least one 
instance jumping ship in Bombay. 

In 1931 he established himself as a 
fortune teller on the Near North 
Side, marking his return to Chicago. 
In 1932 he was charged with extor- 
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ion but the case was dismissed for 

ick of prosecution. 

In 1933 he was again in trouble 

ith the law, this time on a charge 
of blackmail. The case nolle prossed 
by the prosecuting attorney’s office. 

In 1934 he organized what he called 
the School of Esoteric Thought, 
promising to teach converts how 
they might prolong life for hundreds 
of years. On complaint of one of his 
disciples, the school was closed by 
postal authorities but no charges 
were brought against Wotten. 

A GAIN WOTTEN drops from 
sight. Nothing more is heard of 
him until 1939. He was not in trouble 
with the law during this period. It is 
not known whether he was in Chica- 
go during this time but rumors sug- 
gest he may have been operating as an 
astrologer, fortune teller, and magi- 
cian, in and around Los Angeles. 

In October of 1939, Richard Wotten 
again returned to Chicago — as the 
Prophet. 

Making only one promise, “Come 
with me and I will give you peace,” 
he began seeking followers. 

The growth of his organization was 
slow at first, only a few men and wom- 
en joining him. But if the growth was 
slow, it was steady. During the war 
years, when the minds of everyone 
were on the conflict in Europe and 
Asia, he built up his organization. He 
saw no military service. Working 
quietly and silently, by the time the 
war ended he had thousands of con- 
verts in his group. His early experi- 
ences with the police had taught him 
how to keep within the letter of the 
law. 

Within his group, his word is law. 
Although this fact is not clearly re- 
cognized or admitted, he is unques- 
tionably the most powerful man in 
Chicago today. And the most danger- 



ous. 

Convicted forger, suspected black- 
mailer, charlatan, crook, and fortune 
teller, this is part of the history of 
Richard Wotten. 

But, Art Lawson saw, the history of 
the Prophet was incomplete. The 
source of his power over the people 
was left unexplained. How did he 
gain his followers? How did he bind 
them to him so that they never de- 
serted? 

Lawson saw the next heading in the 
notebook. 

THE SECRET POWER OF THE 
PROPHET 

Lawson began to read. 

The power by which the Prophet, or 
Richard Wotten, binds his followers 
to him is a mystery. Although many 
great leaders have had the ability to 
inspire fanatacism in their followers, 
there is nothing in the history of Ric- 
hard Wotten to indicate that he is 
a great leader or that he can inspire 
such fantacism in the men and women 
who acknowledge him their leader. 
But the fact remains that he does in- 
spire such fanatacism. Their rever- 
erence for him is greater than their 
reverance for Almighty God. They 
regard his lightest word as the deep- 
est revelation of divine mystery. He 
takes all their earnings from them ; on 
joining him they donate every penny 
they possess and deed over to him all 
property and securities they possess. 
In return, he gives them nothing but 
food and shelter. In spite of this, they 
stick to him, swear by him, and it is 
suspected are willing to die for him. 

What is the source of this power? 

' I ’HUS THE summary of the history 
of Richard Wotten ended. Law- 
son read it and looked up from the 
notebook. Cromwell’s eyes were on 
him. 

“Well, you’ve read it. What do you 
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think about it?” Cromwell said. 

Lawson shook his head. “This is the 
most amazing thing I have ever 
read,” he answered. “Don’t you know 
anything at all about the method he 
uses to control his followers?” 

"Not a thing.” Cromwell answered. 
“What about drugs?” Lawson ven- 
tured. “Perhaps he gives them some 
new kind of drug that science knows 
nothing about? Would a drug explain 
his control over them?” 

“It might,” Cromwell answered. We 
have thought of drugs. We have even 
made a careful study of all known 
narcotics but we could find no drug 
that would explain his control over 
his followers.” , 

“Maybe they’re hypnotized,” Law- 
son ventured. 

Again Cromwell shook his head. 
"They’re hypnotized all right — peo- 
ple with such fanatical beliefs are 
always hypnotized — but it is no form 
of hypnosis known to medical science. 
We have consulted the best in the 
field, world-famous psychiatrists, and 
they are unanimous in answering that 
ordinary hypnosis will not explain 
the control of the Prophet. If he is us- 
ing hypnosis, it is no form of hypno- 
sis known to the doctors.” 

“You fellows have certainly done a 
lot of detective work,” he said. 

“That we have,” Cromwell admitted. 
“And it has gotten us nowhere. Oh we 
have uncovered the history of Rich- 
ard Wotten — probably we are the on- 
ly people in Chicago who know his 
real name — we know who he is and 
how many times he has been in jail, 
but the real secret of the man has 
completely eluded us. And before we 
can act effectively against him, we 
have to know his secret. He has a se- 
cret, somewhere, if only we can find 
it.” 

“I think I know how you can dis- 
cover it,” Lawson said. 



On the faces of the men watchi:? 
him, eagerness instantly showtl, 
“How?” Cromwell asked. 

“By sending someone to join his 
group, a spy to report back to you. Or 
go yourself, if you aren’t known to 
the Prophet.” 

Cromwell smiled sadly. “We 
thought of that too,” he said. 

“You did? You sent someone?” 

“We sent three men, at different 
times.” 

“What happened to them?” 
“Nothing hapened to them.” Crom- 
well spread his hands in a helpless 
gesture. “We sent them to join the 
Prophet. They did. Then they forgot 
all about us.” 

“What?” Startled incredulity was 
in Lawson’s voice. 

Cromwell nodded. “Our spies went 
over to the enemy,” he said. “After 
the first three deserted us, we didn’t 
send any more. All we were doing was 
furnishing Wotten with new re- 
cruits.” 

“The devil!” Lawson gasped. 
“Were these men reliable? Could you 
trust them?” 

“We thought they were reliable, we 
thought they could be trusted.” 

“Why did they join the Prophet, if 
they were reliable?” 

“Cromwell sighed. “If we could an- 
swer that question, we might 
be able to stop Wotten. We don’t 
know why they joined the Prop- 
het. He did something to them, the 
same thing he does to all his follow- 
ers, the thing that binds them to him. 
“What is that thing? We don’t know.” 
They were back again at their start- 
ing point — the source of the Prop- 
het’s power. In the back of Art Law- 
son’s mind was the knowledge that 
over there in that tall apartment 
building, Nina Farrel was sleeping, 
his Nina, his no longer, in the clutch 
of that weird power they could not 
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understand. The thought spurred him. 

“Then I have only one other sug- 
gestion to make,” he said. 

“What is that?” 

“Catch one of the Prophet’s fol- 
lowers and find out from him what 
has happened to him, find out why he 
obeys Wotten so completely, why he 
believes so strongly in the man.” 

New interest appeared in Crom- 
well’s alert eyes. “We hadn’t thought 
of that,” he said slowly. "It would be 
kidnapping, of course, but — ” His 
eyes went around the group seeking 
approval. 

“What the hell difference does it 
make if it is kidnapping?” Pierce 
growled. “Lawson may have some- 
thing there. We may be able to dis- 
cover something — ” 

In low voices they discussed the 
matter, considering the pros and cons. 
They didn’t much like the idea of 
kidnapping, but in the face of the 
growing power of the Prophet, kid- 
napping had to be accepted. They 
accepted it. 

“And I can suggest the man to kid- 
nap.” Lawson said, “The counterman 
in the hamburger joint. I’ll go with 
you.” 

AN HOUR later, when the pimply- 
faced youth went off duty at the 
all-night hamburger joint and started 
away from it, he walked into the arms 
of four men. Before he knew what 
was happening, he was tied up, 
gagged, blindfolded, and in the back 
seat of a car. 

In the back room of the jewelry 
shop, they removed the ropes, the 
gag, and the blindfold. The youth 
tried to glower at the grim-faced men 
surrounding him but the aggressive 
look faded under their hard stares. 

“We’re not going to hurt you,” 
Lawson said gently. “We just want 
to ask you some questions. Have a 



cigarette.” He proferred a pack to 
the youth. 

“I don’t smoke,” came the answer. 
“What do you want with me? You’ll 
get into trouble about this.” 

"Why did you join up with the 
Prohet?” Lawson questioned. 

"Is that some of your business, may- 
be?” 

“Yes,” Lawson answered. “I’m 
thinking of joining myself. We’re 
all thinking of joining.” 

“Then why don’t you go and join?” 
Pimple Face demanded. “It ain’t hard. 
All you’ve got to do is walk in one 
of his paradises and say you want to 
join.” 

“Because we’re afraid to join,” 
Lawson explained. 

“Afraid?” Pimple Face swelled. 
“What’s there to be afraid of? He 
won’t hurt you. He’ll be the best 
friend you ever had.” 

“That’s what we wanted to know,” 
Lawson spoke quickly. He was mak- 
ing this up as he went along, picking 
up cues from the youth. "We were 
afraid he would hurt us. He didn’t 
hurt you, did he?” 

“I’ll say he didn’t! Anybody who 
hurts me is going to get into trou- 
ble.” 

“What did you do when you 
joined?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing at all?" 

“Not a thing. One of the guys I 
knew had joined and they did all 
right by him, so I went over and told 
them I wanted to join too. They ini- 
tiated me right away.” 

“Oh. You have to be initiated. I 
didn’t know about that?” 

“Sure. Everybody has to be initia- 
ted.” 

"What did they do to you when 
they initiated you?” 

"Nothing.” 

“Nothing?” Lawson’s voice reflect- 
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bd doubt. “Didn’t they put you 
through some kind of a ceremony?” 

"No. All you have to do is spend 
seven days in one room. But they feed 
you good while you’re there.” 

“What happened while you were in 
this room?” 

“Nothing happened. I just stayed 
there.” 

“They didn’t even come in and talk 
to you?” 

“No. They brought me things to 
eat and that was all. I didn’t speak to 
a single person. That not speaking to 
anyone is the big part of the initia- 
tion.” 

Lawson hid his bewilderment. The 
initiation into the order of the Proph- 
et consisted of being alone in a small 
room for seven days. That was all 
there was to it. This was how the 
Prophet’s fanatics were made ! It 
didn’t sound incredible. 

“Cut out the lying 1” Lawson said 
savagely. “Or I’ll knock your block 
off." 

TT WAS a threat he had no inten- 

tion of carrying out but Pimple 
Face didn’t know that. To the youth, 
Lawson looked both big and mean. 
Pimple Face cringed away. “I didn’t 
know anything,” he whined. 

"Nothing except lie like a dog.” 

“No, mister. Honest. I’m telling the 
truth. I swear it.” Pimple Face’s 
voice and the expression on his face 
revealed that he was telling the truth. 
Lawson groaned. He looked around 
the group for guidance. They 
watched him in silence but said noth- 
ing. 

“What was in the room where you 
stayed while you were being initi- 
ated?” he probed. Somewhere there 
must be an answer, if he could only 
find it. 

“What — what was in it?” Pimple 



Face didn’t understand what was 
meant. 

"Yes. How was it furnished?” 

“Oh. Just a bed and a soft chair.” 

“Nothing else?" 

“Not a thing, mister, except a wash 
basin.” 

Lawson, who had half-way been ex- 
pecting to learn of the existence of 
some kind of intricate machinery in 
this room, groaned again. Another 
good idea had gone out the window. 
“What did you do while you were in 
there?” 

“Slept, most of the time.” 

“Day and night?” 

“I guess so. I know they had to 
wake me up several times, for meals. 
Slept, ate, and dreamed, that’s about 
all.” 

“Dreamed?” 

“Uh-huh. The dreams were the nic- 
est part of the initiation. They were 
all about the Prophet — ” 

While the initiates were sleeping — 
and since they slept day and night 
they must have been drugged in some 
way — they dreamed about the Proph- 
et! Here, at last, was something! 
What it was, Lawson didn’t know, but 
something. Lawson felt the sudden 
pulse of excitement in his voice. He 
sensed a sudden eagerness in the lis- 
tening men. They too, seemed to have 
caught some significance in the con- 
stant sleep and the dreams of the in- 
itiates. 

“What did you dream about the 
Prophet?” Lawson questioned. 

The face of the youth twisted into 
a frown. “I can’t remember the dreams 
exactly,” he said. 

“Try to remember them,” Lawson 
urged. “They were about the Prophet 
you said. What did you dream about 
him?” 

The frown deepened. “Mostly what 
a fine man he is and what a great 
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leader. And how it Is a privilege to 
follow him. Thera were a lot of other 
things in the dreams too, hut I can’t 
remember them.” 

"Before the initiation you Just 
thought the Prophet was a great 
man?” Lawson questioned. 

Pimple Face nodded. 

"And after the initiation?” 

“I knew he wasl” Pinple Face an- 
swered firmly. 

Lawson looked at the men around 
him. “Gentlemen” he said. “We’ve 
got something. I don’t know what It 
is, but we’re on the trail of some' 
thing — ” 

He stopped. Cromwell was no long- 
er listening to him. The alert eyes of 
the little man were staring over his 
shoulder in sudden apprehension. 
Cromwell seemed to be listening. 

Lawson whirled. 

The back door was opening. 

Two deacons were already in the 
room. 

Others were following them. 

■COR A LITTLE man, Cromwell 
* moved with astonishing speed and 
hit with amazing strength. He was 
across the room and had hit the fore- 
most black-clad figure a resounding 
blow on the chin before the deacon 
even knew what was happening. After 
he was hit, the deacon didn’t have any 
chance to discover what was going 
on. He went out like an exploding 
light bulb. 

Pierce and O’Leary were right be- 
hind Cromwell. Lumbering along be- 
hind them, fists the size of hams, was 
the giant Norwegian, Bob Olaf. 

Like water out of a fire hydrant, 
black-clad deacons were boiling 
through the back door. 

Cromwell struck at the second one. 
The blow missed and the third dea- 
con hit the little man a savage lick. 



Pierce and O’Leary waded into the 
fight. Two deacons closed with them 
and they wrestled together, each try- 
ing to trip the other. Bob Olaf 
reached across the shoulders of the 
wrestlers and shoved a ham-sized fist 
into the face of another deacon. Blood 
spurted from a broken nose. The dea- 
con went backward. 

Raleigh and Wilson grabbed chairs 
and waded in. 

Crash! Wilson brought a chair 
down across the head of a deacon who 
was trying to get behind O’Leary. 

Wilson in turn went down as a 
black-jack clipped him behind the 
ear. 

Art Lawson swung on the deacon 
who had slugged Wilson. His fist 
went home at the base of the ear. A 
glazed look appeared in the eyes of 
this particular follower of the Pro- 
phet. 

Lawson hadn’t the faintest idea of 
how many deacons had tracked them 
here but Cromwell and his friends 
were Lawson’s friends now. He fought 
with them. 

He could see Bob Olaf grunting 
savagely as he swung giant fists. Out 
of the corner of his eyes, he saw Ra- 
leigh swing his chair. Wilson, on the 
floor, was trying to get to his feet. 

Something that felt like a wildcat 
came out of nowhere and landed on 
Lawson’s shoulders. Going down to 
his knees, he flung the wild cat over 
his shoulders, saw that the wildcat 
was actually Pimple Face. The count- 
er man had picked his side and had 
gotten into the fight too. 

Pimple Face looked as if he wished 
he hadn’t gotten into it when Lawson 
threw him over his shoulders and he 
landed on the floor with a thump that 
rattled the building. 

Lawson got to his feet. 

Deacons were still trying to get 
through the back door. There were 
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seven or eight in the room already 
and more were trying to get in all 
the time. 

Lawson knew that this fight could - 
have only one end. 

It reached that end quicker than he 
had anticipated and in a way he had 
not expected. 

He found himself looking into the 
muzzle of a gun. 

Behind that gun a black-clad deacon 
with a sweaty face and flinty eyes 
was saying: “Get your damned hands 
up or I’ll blow your guts out!” 

Raising his hands, Lawson recog- 
nized this deacon as one of the gang 
that had beaten hell out of him in the 
alley. Around him, Cromwell and his 
friends were raising their hands. 
“What the hell do you want?” Law- 
son demanded. 

“You’ll find out soon enough. Keep 
those hands up. Line up against 'the 
wall, all of you.” 

Under the pressure of the guns, 
they obeyed. The deacons swiftly 
searched the room. They found the 
loose-leaf notebook that Lawson had 
been reading. 

"This is it,” One of them said. 
"This is one of the things we want.” 

Lawson wondered what else they 
wanted. He soon found out. 

They wanted Cromwell, they want- 
ed Pierce, they wanted Raleigh, Wil- 
son, O’Leary, and Olaf. 

They also wanted Arthur Lawson. 

Ordered to turn and face the wall, 
the seven men were swiftly searched. 
Their hands were tied behind them 
and, blinded and gagged, they were 
led out of the back door and into the 
alley, where they were bundled into 
the back seats of two big cars that 
were parked there. 

Blindfolded, Lawson tried to keep 
track of the turns they made as they 
drove away, so he would have some 
general idea of where they were being 



taken. He soon discovered he didn’t 
have to bother. The deacons didn’t 
take him far before the cars were 
stopped. They made him and the 
others get out of the cars, then 
marched them into a small room. A 
latch clicked. A motor hummed, Law- 
son’s legs stiffened and he knew 
where he was. 

In an elevator in the thirty-story 
apartment house that was the Pro- 
phet’s major paradise. 

^T^HEN THEY were untied and 
” their blindfolds were removed, 
they found themselves in a large un- 
furnished room. The windows had 
been boarded up with planks two inch- 
es thick. The single door was solidly 
constructed and was fitted with a 
lock that looked adequate. 

Five black-clad deacons were in the 
room with them. The deacon with the 
sweaty face and the flinty eyes looked 
them over. “I don’t want to hear a 
word out of any of you,” the deacon 
said. “Just keep quiet. And don’t 
start anything.” He nodded toward 
the .45 caliber automatic pistol he 
held in his hand. 

“What do you want with us?” Law- 
son questioned. 

Smack! The barrel of the pistol 
smashed against the side of his face. 
Stars exploded in front of his eyes. 
The blow didn’t knock him out — it 
hadn’t been intended to do that — but 
it jarred him all the way down to the 
soles of his feet. 

“Damn you!" he gritted. 

“I said not to talk,” the deacon 
said, raising the pistol again. 

“Easy,” Cromwell whispered to 
Lawson. “Fighting will get us nothing 
now.” 

The flinty eyes of the deacon 
watched Lawson. “If you want some 
of this shooter, all you have to do is 
ask,” the deacon stated. 
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Lawson was silent. Hot anger 
burned like a consuming flame inside 
of him but he kept it under control. 

“All you have to do is wait, 1 ' the 
deacon said. 

They didn’t have to wait long. The 
door opened. Lawson didn’t need the 
sight of the suddenly bowing deacons 
to tell him the name of the man who 
entered. The assured, swaggering 
bearing of the man, the long purple 
cape worn over the expensive clothes, 
the big diamond sparkling in the ring 
on the left hand, the haughty, arro- 
gant face, all these things told him 
instantly who this man was. 

The Prophet! 

Richard Wotten. 

The Prophet looked the prisoners 
over and turned to the deacon with 
the flinty eyes and the sweaty face. 

“Well done. Deacon Rau,” he said. 
“An excellent job.” 

Rau beamed at the praise. 

“You have all the group?” the Pro- 
phet questioned. 

“All of them and one more,” Rau 
answered. He pointed to Lawson. “I 
don’t know whether this one belongs 
or not, but he was with them when 
we took them and he was also in here 
early tonight causing a disturbance — ” 

“A disturbance?’’ The Prophet’s ar- 
rogant eyebrows lifted as he looked 
at Lawson. 

“He wanted to see one of our recent 
converts, Your Eminence. When we 
let him see her, he tried to take her 
away by force and we had to — ah, 
chastise him. I did not think it was 
important enough to justify disturb- 
ing Your Eminence.” 

“I see,” the Prophet said. “What 
was the name of this convert he tried 
to kidnap?” 

“Her name was Nina Farrel, before 
she joined our order.” 

“Nina Farrel?” The Prophet mused 
over the name, trying to place it in 



his mind., “Oh, yes, I recall her. Isn't 
she to be — ” He grinned. 

“Yes, Your Eminence,” Rau an- 
swered with a leering grin. “She is to 
be one of your queens.” 

“And this felon tried to kidnap 
her?” The Prophet’s eyes glittered at 
Lawson. 

“That is what he tried to do. Your 
Eminence. Of course, we prevented 
it.” 

“Very good, Deacon Rau. I see I 
made a wise selection when I made 
you one of my trusted sub-leaders.” 

Rau bowed almost to the floor. 
“Thank you, Your Eminence.” 

Lawson gritted his teeth to keep 
from speaking. 

TPHE PROPHET looked the group 
over again. He seemed well satis- 
fied with what he saw. “We have been 
watching you people ever since one 
of your members joined our order 
with the thought of spying on us — and 
subsequently made a full confession 
of his guilt. My first impression was 
that you were not dangerous. How- 
ever, you could make trouble, which 
I wish to avoid. So I decided to have 
you brought in and to dispose of you.” 

He paused. All the arrogance of 
Richard Wotten was on his face now. 
He was the master speaking to re- 
bellious subjects; he was the lord 
talking to his slaves. 

There was silence in the big room. 
Lawson could hear Cromwell breath- 
ing heavily. Pierce’s face looked like 
a skull. Raleigh was clenching and 
unclenching his hands. Only Olaf re- 
mained calm. 

“Yes, I have decided what I am 
going to do with you,” the Prophet 
repeated. 

The door opened again. Deacons 
began filing silently into the room. 
Lawson caught a glimpse of a black- 
jack one was carrying and knew why 
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they were entering. He shivered. 

The Prophet nodded. “You will like 
my decision, I am sure.” Again came 
the arrogant nod. 

He was needling them, torturing 
them. They were completely in his 
power and he was taunting them. 

“Damn you!" Pierce grated. “What 
ever it is you are going to do with 
us, do it and shut up.” 

The Prophet laughed. He was en- 
joying this moment. “I am going to 
let you join our order,” he said. “I am 
going to let you become Sons of the 
Prophet.” The tone of his voice indi- 
cated he was conferring the equiva- 
lent of immortality on them. 

“Damn you!” Pierce grated through 
bloodless lips. “You’ll never do it to 
me.” Hands groping ahead of him, he 
stumbled across the room toward the 
Prophet. 

Deacon Rau stepped in front of 
him. Using the butt of his hand, he 
shoved Pierce backward. Pierce stum- 
bled, then came forward again. 

“Stand back!” Rau ordered. 

Pierce kept coming. He moved like 
a man in a trance. His eyes focused 
on the purple robes of the Prophet, 
he didn’t seem to see Rau at all. 

“Back!” Rau ordered. He shoved 
Pierce again. 

Pierce grabbed Rau’s hand and 
pulled. Momentarily Rau was pulled 
off balance. Pierce shot forward. His 
clutching fingers reached for the 
throat of the Prophet. 

Lawson started forward. One of the 
black-clad deacons was ahead of him. 
Pierce was trying to wrestle with the 
Prophet. Wotten easily held him off. 
There was no real strength in Pierce, 
and a child could have handled him. 
His getting past Rau had been a freak. 
It was obvious he had no strength but 
in spite of this the deacon that had 
stepped forward struck downward 



with the blackjack, a cruel, heavy 
blow. 

The blackjack hit. There was a 
splintering sound. Pierce, his skull 
crumpled like an eggshell, crumpled 
to the floor. 

In the big room stunned silence fell. 
Even the Prophet looked surprised. 
Some of his arrogance deserted him 
in the face of the simple fact of death. 

Cromwell spoke slowly, saying, 
“That was murder." 

The Prophet glanced quickly at 
him. “Murder!” Cromwell repeated. 

TPHE DEACON who had struck the 
blow lifted his gaze from the 
body on the floor to Cromwell. “He — 
he was trying to hit His Eminence,” 
he said, as if this explained and justi- 
fied his action. 

“So what?” Cromwell snarled. “He 
had no strength. He couldn’t have 
harmed a child. It was murder and 
we are witnesses.” 

For a moment, in the face of this 
charge, all of the Prophet’s arrogance 
deserted him and he looked almost 
stunned. “This— it was an accident,” 
he spurted. 

“It was no accident,” Cromwell re- 
peated. 

“It was murder all right,” Raleigh 
spoke. 

“Yah!” Olaf nodded. “Murder.” 

They scared the Prophet! For a 
moment. But not for longer. All his 
sang-froid reasserted itself, all his 
arrogance returned. He began to 
chuckle. “You fellows had me going,” 
he said. 

The deacons looked a little sur- 
prised at hearing this. In their opin- 
ion, nothing could worry the Prophet. 

“I thought for . a moment,” the 
Prophet continued, “that I was going 
to have to have you eliminated. I for- 
got you are going to join us." 
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Lawson suddenly remembered that 
no follower of the Prophet had ever 
betrayed him. If they joined his order 
they would never be witnesses against 
him. Cromwell had forgotten it too. 
He remembered it now. “I’ll see you 
in hell before I join you!” he snapped, 
starting toward the Prophet 

It was the gallant gesture of a brave 
man. Cromwell knew he didn’t have 
? chance to win, but he tried. 

The deacons bore him down. They 
swarmed over him. Still struggling, 
he was carried from the room. 

The Prophet smiled thinly at the 
remaining men. "You’re going to join 
me whether you like it or not. Your 
only choice is whether you go will- 
ingly or whether my deacons use 
force. It doesn’t matter to me but you 
can take your choice.” 

Lawson shrugged. There was no 
point in giving the deacons another 
chance to beat hell out of him. It 
would be fun for them, it would be 
torture for him, and in the end it 
would gain him nothing. “I’ll go will- 
ingly,” he said. 

As he marched from the room with 
a deacon holding on to each arm, he 
heard the Prophet order two of his 
men to pick up the body of Pierce. 
“Take him out into the lake and dump 
him,” the Prophet said. “And put 
enough weight on him so he will 
never float.” 

The Prophet spoke like a man who 
had had experience in such matters 
and knew exactly what to do and how 
to do it. 

They passed out of the barred 
room and into a long hall. A girl was 
walking toward them. She glanced at 
Art Lawson and did not recognize 
him. 

She was Nina Farrel. 

The two deacons prodded him into 
in elevator, took him down several 



floors, unlocked a door, and shoved 
him into a small, windowless room. 
A single dim light burned in a ceil- 
ing fixture. Its wan rays revealed two 
pieces of furniture in the room, a hos- 
pital bed and a chair. 

Lawson stumbled across the room 
and fell face downward on the bed. 
He didn’t much care what happened 
to him now. He had seen Nina Farrel 
and she hadn’t even recognized him. 
After this, there didn’t seem to be 
much reason why he should even stay 
alive. 

He thought of Nina, Nina 'of the 
lithe legs, and firm body and the 
pert little face. His Nina! His no 
longer. 

The room had apparently been thor- 
oughly soundproofed. He couldn’t 
hear even a whisper of noise. The 
silence of no-sound began to beat into 
his ears. Then he was aware of a far- 
off drone. Somewhere some kind of 
machine was in operation, some kind 
of electrical equipment, he judged by 
the sound. 

The equipment wasn’t functioning 
properly. The drone faltered and 
faded out, then, came on again, then 
abruptly stopped. 

“What are they doing to me?” he 
thought. 

So far as he could tell, they weren’t 
doing anything to him but he knew 
this wasn’t correct. Even though he 
couldn’t detect it, they were doing 
something to him. The converts of 
the Prophet spent seven days in one 
of these rooms and were never the 
same men again. 

“They’re doing something,” he 
thought. He wondered what type of 
radiation was flowing through this 
silent place. What rays were beam- 
ing in here, filtering through hxs 
body, lancing into his mind, chang- 
ing him, altering him, making him dif- 
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ferent? He didn't know. He didn't 
even know that any type of radia- 
tion was coming into the room. It 
was only a fancy. 

ART LAWSON did not know when 
** he went to sleep or how long he 
slept but he awakened with a start. 

Somebody was shaking his bed and 
muttering to himself. 

Lawson sat up. A man had entered 
the room and was bending over and 
examining the legs of the bed. 

“Ding bust the ding-busted thing 
anyhow!” the man said. He stood up. 
A pair of pathetic brown eyes looked 
at Lawson and looked through him 
and did not actually see him. 

The bee man from the hamburger 
joint! 

“What are you doing here?” Law- 
son asked. 

"It isn’t working right,” the bee 
man answered. “It’s out of phase and 
the waves are cancelling each other 
instead of reinforcing.” 

“Eh?” Lawson said. This was gib- 
berish. It was so many words that 
didn’t mean anything to him. He had 
the uncomfortable feeling that the 
words meant something to the bee 
man but he couldn’t penetrate that 
meaning. 

"I came to fix it,” the bee man ex- 
plained. “That’s my job, fixing it and 
keeping it running. I invented it so 
I get to fix it when anything goes 
wrong.* There was pride in his voice. 

“What are you talking about?” Law 
son questioned. 

“The hive frequency,” the bee man 
answered. 

“The what?” 

“The frequency of the hive,” the 
bee man explained. “The instinct of 
the hive and of the swarm, the won- 
derful power that holds the swarm 
together. Only it isn’t an instinct. It’s 



a frequency to which the bees are 
tuned by nature. The queen gener- 
ates this frequency. That’s the way 
she holds the hive together, that’s the 
way she compels the workers to get 
her honey and the warriors to de- 
fend the hive, and the workers in the 
cells to take care of the young. They 
can’t do anything else as. long as she 
is generating this frequency. The 
frequency can be felt by bees for 
miles around the hive. That’s the way 
they find their way back to the hive 
when they are out gathering honey. 
They pick up the radiations generated 
by the queen bee and follow them 
back to the hive just like an airplane 
flies a radio beam.” 

He was full of the subject. Some- 
where, he had devoted his life to the 
study of bees and he had gone whacky 
on the subject. Or had he? 

In the dim light, Lawson stared at 
the enigmatical little man. He felt a 
touch of chill. It grew stronger. 

“I don’t understand it," he said. 
“What does the hive frequency — 
whatever that is — have to do with 
your being here in this room?” 

“It’s not being generated properly,” 
the bee man patiently explained. “The 
trouble is somewhere here in this 
room. The bed sits on metal plates on 
the floor. Connections are made from 
the generator to these metal plates. 
The frequency forms a concentrated 
fluz of radiation that flows through 
the person lying on the bed. Only it 
isn’t doing this now.” 

The bee man frowned. “I thought 
perhaps the legs of the bed had 
slipped off the metal plates on the 
floor, but that isn’t it. It’s something 
else.” He dropped to his knees and 
again looked under the bed, apparent- 
ly examining the springs. 

Lawson thought very fast, trying to 
decide how to handle this situation. 
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There waB something here so amazing 
that it staggered the mind. 

“When I’m in bed, this hive fre- 
quency flows through me?” he said, 
forcing calmness into his voice. "Is 
that right?” 

"That’s right,” the- bee man’s muf- 
fled voice came from under the bed. 

"What does it do to me?” Lawson 
questioned. 

"It tunes the atoms of your mind to 
itself,” the bee man said. 

"And what does that mean?” 

“It means that the instinct of the 
hive dominates you. In a sense, it 
gives you the same kind of mind a 
bee has.” 

"Is — ” Lawson forced the shakiness 
out of his voice. “Is this the way 
Wo — the Prophet controls his follow- 
ers?” 

TPHE BEE man stuck his head out 
from under the bed. He seemed 
surprised. "Of course it is,” he said. 
His voice went on, musingly. “The 
Prophet is doing a wonderful work. 
He is taking the disorganized human 
race and making it over into the per- 
fectly integrated society of the hive! 
This is a wonderful thing to do! 
Think what it will mean! No more 
quarrels, no fighting between indivi- 
duals or between nations. Bees don’t 
fight. No more time wasted playing 
silly games like baseball and tennis 
and golf. Do you know how much 
time men waste playing or watching 
silly games like these? Well, the an- 
swer is appalling. But all that wasted 
time will be stopped when the Pro- 
phet takes over completely. Bees 
don’t play. Nor will humans play when 
the bee society is established. Isn’t 
that wonderful?” He beamed at Law- 
son as if he was expecting fulsome 
praise. 

Lawson started to speak and choked 
over his own words. Here was the 



secret Cromwell and his companions 
had sought in vain. Here waB the ex- 
planation for the Prophet’s control of 
his followers. 

He 'made them into bees! Not their 
physical bodies, but the subtle parts 
of their minds, were caught and held 
by the same fierce instinct that domi- 
nates every activity of the industri- 
ous little insects. Only it wasn’t an 
instinct that controlled them. It was 
a frequency, a radiation, a force like 
radio waves, that flowed out from 
this so-called paradise and controlled 
the actions of the men and women 
who had become, without the possi- 
bility of their ever knowing it, the 
slaves of Richard Wotten! 

Here was the secret! 

"Did I understand you to say you 
discovered this frequency of the 
hive?” Lawson cautiously questioned. 

“Yes,” the bee man proudly an- 
swered. "I discovered the frequency 
and learned how to generate it artifi- 
cally and how to apply it to humans. 
It had to be modified, you know, be- 
fore it would work on humans.” 

"I imagine it did,” Lawson an- 
swered. "But if you invented it, how 
did the Prophet get it?” 

"Oh, I took it to him,” the cracked 
little inventor replied. "I was living 
in Southern California at the same 
time and Mr. Wotten was there also. I 
took my discovery to him and he im- 
mediately saw the great value of it 
and the great work that could be done 
with it. At once, he began to make 
plans ft) bring the benefits of the hive 
to a great number of people. We de- 
cided to work in secret so that mis- 
guided persons could not oppose us 
until we were well established.” 

"I see,” Lawson said. "I see.” He 
kept the harshness out of his voice 
and restrained the impulse to wring 
the neck of thia little man. For the 
bee man did not know what he had 
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done and what he was doing. The bee 
man was as crazy as a loon. It was a 
harsh fate that had decreed that the 
one man who made a remarkable dis- 
covery about the hive frequency of 
the bees should also be wacky, but 
that was the way things stood. Break- 
ing the neck of the bee man would 
not help matters any. On the con- 
trary, the bee man would have to be 
used to correct ,the trouble he had 
caused. If this could be done! If! 

And how? 

“I suppose you were the first per- 
son to be initiated into the Prophet’s 
following?” Lawson said. 

"Oh, I was initiated,” the bee man 
answered sadly. “But it didn’t take 
on me. It doesn’t take on some people. 
For some reason, I am immune to the 
frequency. It is too bad but for some 
reason I seem doomed to miss the 
ecstacy of those people who are able 
to'respond to the hive frequency.” 

He sounded sad and forlorn. To his 
mind, it was a sorrowful thing that 
he, of all people, could not respond 
to his great discovery. 

"Then you are not a slave of the 
Prophet?” Lawson questioned. 

“A slave? No one is a slave. I fol- 
low him because I know it is the 
right thing to do. I am the first of his 
followers. He lets me take care of 
the electrical equipment that is used 
to generate the frequency.” 

“That’s nice of him,” Lawson said. 

“Isn’t it?” the bee man said. He 
dived again under the bed, seeking 
the cause of the malfunctioning of his 
beloved equipment. Lawson could hear 
him muttering to himself. Then he 
heard him say, “Ah, here’s the trou- 
ble. A broken connection! Well, I can 
fix this in seconds.” 

A FEW MINUTES later, the bee 
** man climbed out from under the 
bed. “Now everything is all right,” he 



said. “You won’t have to miss your 
initiation after all. Just lie still and 
let the radiation flow through you. 
You won’t be able to feel it but you 
will have many strange and wonderful 
dreams, which will prove to you that 
everything is going all right.” 

Grinning happily, he moved to the 
door of the cell, unlocked it, and tip- 
toed out. 

Somewhere a motor generator began 
to drone steadily. For a few moments, 
Lawson listened to that drone. Then 
he got quickly out of the bed and sat 
on the floor. He had some hard think- 
ing to do. 

A trap door in the lower panel of 
the door opened and a tray of food 
was placed inside the room. Breakfast 
for the neophyte! An orange, two 
slices of buttered toast, a small bowl 
of cereal, and a glass of water. 

He was hungry but he left this food 
untouched. He could wait until the 
next meal. 

Far-off, somewhere beyond this 
sound-proof room, the drone of the 
generator sounded steadily. LawBon 
did not in the least doubt that the 
hive frequency was flowing through 
this room. 

He stayed away from the bed. 

The frequency was concentrated 
there. 

The followers of the Prophet spent 
a week in a cell like this. After that, 
they were never the same. Nina Farrel 
had spent seven days in a room like 
this, maybe in this very room. Now 
she was destined to be one of the 
queens of this monstrous hive. 

In the bee hive, there was only one 
queen. Here there were many queens. 
And a king. The bees had no kings. 

He had to think. Trying to escape 
would get him nothing. The hall out- 
side was well guarded. He had to 
think. The bee man kept returning to 
his mind. The cracked little inventor 
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was really responsible for Wotten’s 
organization. Wotten, of course, 
thought the bee man was also under 
the influence of the frequency of the 
hive. 

Was this a clue? 

He tried to follow out this line of 
thought. It seemed to lead somewhere 
but he couldn’t think where. The lit- 
tle man was crazy. What could you 
do with a crazy man. You couldn’t 
predict what a nut would do, unless 
you went right along with his nutti- 
ness. But in this case, he probably 
wouldn’t even see the bee man again. 

There was a way to see him. Law- 
son stared hard at the bed. He crawled 
under it and investigated the metal 
plates on which the legs rested. 

He grinned. Yes, there was a way 
to get the little inventor back in here. 

But he didn’t know what to do w'ih 
the bee man after he had gotten him 
into the room. 

He had to think. 

Hours passed. He waB tired, he 
wanted to sleep. Eventually he dozed 
off. When he awakened the tray of 
untasted food had been removed from 
in front of his door and a new tray 
had taken its place. Lunch! Rice and 
milk and a glass of water. He took a 
sip of the water. It had a queer taste 
and he set it aside. He could wait. 

The dinner tray arrived and still he 
hadn’t thought of any plan. Again 
he refused to eat. 

Hours later, an idea came to him. He 
thought it over, testing it from all 
angles. It was fantastic, it was crazy. 
An average person would laugh at 
him if he proposed this idea. 

But he wasn’t dealing with an aver- 
age, normal person. He was dealing 
with a nut. Who could tell what a nut 
would fall for? Decision in his man- 
ner, he rose to bis feet and gently 
shoved the bed off the metal floor 
plates. Then he laid down on it. 



The drone of the generator fal- 
tered, went into silence as it was au- 
tomatically shut off. 

A few minutes later the door of 
the cell opened and the bee man came 
muttering into the room. 

“I think I accidentally moved the 
bed,” Lawson said, contritely. "I’m 
sorry if I did anything wrong.” 

"Oh, no trouble at all, no trouble at 
all,” the bee man said. 

“I’ll help you fix it,” Lawson said. 
"Then we’ll talk a while. I want you 
to tell me all about the bees. 

"I’ll be glad to do that!” the gra- 
tified bee man exclaimed. 

Lawson chose his words with care. 
He was talking for his life, and he 
knew it, and the lives of a lot of other 
people as well. 

N THE DARK hours before the 
dawn the neon sign on top of the, 
tall apartment house flickered and 
went on. The people who lived in 
this tall building did not know the 
sign had gone out. They had no way 
of knowing. They didn’t even know 
anything was wrong, at first. 

This building had originally been 
designed to contain six, seven, and 
eight-room apartments. Favored fol- 
lowers of the Prophet still occupied 
such luxurious quarters but in other 
instances the apartments had been 
converted into barracks. Double and 
triple-decker beds had been built into 
the rooms. As many beds as the space 
would hold. The single men lived in 
these barracks, the workers, single 
worker women in others. Many of the 
large apartments had been partitioned 
off into single rooms which had been 
assigned to families who became fol- 
lowers of the Prophet. Wotten wel- 
comed families, especially if they had 
children. Older people might under 
some circumstances be immune to the 
frequency of the hive, or might throw 
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it off, but a child, initiated at a tender 
age and brought up under the direct 
influence of this compelling radiation, 
would never have a chance to recover 
from it. 

This was paradise, this was the hive, 
of the Prophet. Of the King Bee. 

In the dark hours before dawn 
something went wrong in Paradise. 

The first untoward incident oc- 
cured among the guards always main- 
tained on the ground floor. Five dea- 
cons were on watch here. One of the 
deacons, who had been dozing In his 
chair, suddenly rose to his feet, 
looked, around him, shook his head, 
and said, “To hell with this!’’ He 
walked out the front door. 

The four other deacons stared at 
him in consternation. One ran after 
him. 

“Hey I he yelled. 

“Hey, what?” came the answer. 

"You can’t do this, you can’t walk 
away?” 

“Why the hell can’t I?” the offend- 
ing deacon snapped. He kept on walk- 
ing. A puzzled expression on his 
face, the guard Btared after him. 
“After all, why can’t he walk off if 
he wants to?” the puzzled guard 
thought. 

This was forbidden thought and he 
knew it. The fact that he could think 
such a thought surprised him. Up 
until now, he hadn’t been able to think 
such thoughts. Up until now, he 
couldn’t ha\fe let a fellow deacon de- 
sert. What had happened to him? He 
didn’t know. He stared at his brother 
deacon walking away in the darkness. 

“Hey !” he called again. 

"What do you want?” the deserting 
deacon answered. 

“Wait a minute. I’m leaving with 
you.” 

The two deacons stared up at the 
tall apartment building. Up until now, 



this place had been paradise to them. 
But something had happened. Some- 
thing had happened inside their 
minds. They no longer thought of 
this place as paradise. They suddenly 
realized it wasn’t paradise. Its real 
name was a much uglier, shorter word 
— hell. This was in their minds. They 
didn’t want to be around hell. They 
trotted away into the darkness. 

Three deacons were left on guard 
on the ground floor. They looked in- 
quiringly at each other and at the de- 
parting two. 

“That’s damned funny!” one of 
them said. A startled expression ap- 
peared on his face. 

“I swore !”he whispered. Only sub- 
leaders were allowed to swear in this 
organization. Profanity was strictly 
forbidden to ordinary deacons. 

When the deacon swore, each of the 
three began to suspect that something 
was wrong but they didn’t know what 
it was and they didn’t seem to have 
the will to try to find out. As they 
looked at each other, they heard a 
scream outside, then a loud thump. 

Running outside, they saw a woman 
lying on the sidewalk. They knew it 
was a woman because of the torn 
nightgown. The nightgown was the 
only thing that would identify her 
now. 

She had jumped from a window on 
the twenty-eighth floor. 

Hell was loose in paradise. 

TN THE BARRACKS where the sin- 
gle men lived there was a stir and 
a mutter. It ran all through the rooms, 
through all the cubbyholes that had 
once been luxurious apartments be- 
fore they had been converted into the 
cells of this vast hive. It was a stir 
of awakening, a mutter of beginning 
complaint A tired worker sat up on 
the top deck of a triple-decker bed. 
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“Where the hell am I?” the worker 
said. “And what the hell am I doing 
here?” 

Underneath him, the man lying 
awake stirred restlessly. “That's 
what I've been wondering,” he said. 
“What the hell are we doing here?” 

Climbing out of bed, they began to 
dress. Around them other men were 
awakening. 

In the rooms that had been convert- 
ed to the use of single women, a 
woman suddenly started screaming. 

“Let me out of here !” she yelled. “I 
want out of here right now, right this 
minute.” 

Her screams awakened other 
women. They began to stir restlessly. 
New thoughts were in their minds. 
Rebellious thought. 

* # # 

Up, high up in the big building a 
shaking little man asked for the hun- 
dredth time. "Are you sure I’m doing 
the right thing? Are you sure* about 
it?” 

“I’m positive,” Art Lawson an- 
swered reassuringly. “You’re doing 
the only right thing there is to do.” 

“I’d hate to be wrong,” the bee man 
said, dubiously. 

“You’re doing the Tightest thing 
you ever did in your life,” Lawson 
firmly said. "And the next right 
thing to do is to help me locate my 
five — four friends who were being 
initiated. Can you do that?” 

“Oh, I can do it. But are you sure 
it’s right to rescue them?” 

"Positive of it,” Lawson answered*. 
“Come on and find them for me.” 

* «c 

Finding them was no job. They 
were in cells identical to the one Law- 
son had occupied. The bee man led 
him to them and unlocked the doors. 
Cromwell looked shaken to the bot- 
tom of his soul, Raleigh, Wilson and 
O’Leary were trembling. Olaf’s broad 



face was gray with sweat. 

“There’s something in my mind,” 
Olaf repeated over and over again. 
"Something wrong in my head.” 

"It will be all right in a little 
while,” Lawson told him. 

"How did you get us out of here?” 
Cromwell questioned. “What hap- 
pened? The deacons — ” 

“Have other things on their minds 
just now," Lawson answered. “Look 
at that.” 

Two of the black-clad deacons, as- 
signed to watch the initiation cells, 
came tumbling from a room, across the 
hall. They were fighting like scared, 
angry tom cats. Kicking, gouging, bit- 
ing, clawing, they were trying to tear 
each other to pieces. 

"Just their normal natures reassert- 
ing themselves,” Lawson said, watch- 
ing the fight with approval. “Come 
on. There are two more people in 
this bee hive that I want to find. One 
of them a girl, the other is the Pro- 
phet.” 

They left the two followers of the 
Prophet battling each other to death 
in the hall. 

The elevators were not operating. 
They used the stairs. Lawson sniffed 
at the air rising up the stair shaft. 
"Smoke,” he said. 

Far-off they could hear the howl 
of an approaching siren. 

r T , HE HUGE building was full of 
sound. Somewhere down the 
stairs a woman was screaming and a 
man was swearing. Doors were bang- 
ing. A gun cracked viciously once, 
then was silent. There was a bumping 
sound down below them. As they 
started up the stairs, a screaming 
woman clad only in a nightgown 
came running down. She was hotly 
pursued by a black-clad deacon. 

It was Cromwell who tripped the 
deacon. He fell down a flight of stairs 
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and hit the concrete with a thud, 
twitched once, then was still. 

Lawson grunted in commendation. 

The woman cowered close to them. 

“Where are the quarters of the 
queens?” Lawson asked her. 

She pointed upward. 

“Lead us to them.” 

She didn’t want to do it, she want- 
ed to run. 

“We won’t hurt you,” Lawson said. 
“You’re safer with us than you would 
be anywhere else in this place. Take 
us to the rooms of the queens.” 

She led them up the stairs. 

Off in the night the wail of the 
siren grew louder. A second was 
howling farther away. And smoke 
was flowing up the stairs. 

“I know it," Lawson answered. 
“Well, it’s stone and concrete and all 
that will burn will be the furnish- 
ings. He went on up the stairs. They 
followed him. 

They came to the luxurious apart- 
ments occupied by the favorites of the 
Prophet. 

There was confusion here too. 

They went on up. 

They came to the quarters of the 
queens. In one word, this section of 
this tall building was — a harem. No- 
thing more, nothing less. A harem. 
Wotten, utilizing the tremendous 
power that made men and women fol- 
low him blindly, had chosen to revive 
the harem of oriental despots for the 
gratification )f his sensual pleasures. 

There was only one woman in these 
luxurious rooms, a forlorn, frightened, 
bewildered girl. 

She saw Art Lawson. And rushed 
to his arms. 

She was Nina Farrel. 

“Art, Art, what am I doing here? 
What happened to me?” 

He petted her, soothed her, com- 
forted her. He did not know that 



Cromwell and his companions were 
gone until he looked around. 

“Where did they go?" he ques- 
tioned. 

This floor was directly under the 
roof. Above them was a roaring sound. 

A stairway and an open door lead- 
ing upward revealed where Crom- 
well had gone. 

Lawson hastily followed him. He 
found Cromwell and the others on 
the roof. 

A luxurious penthouse, the private 
palace of the Prophet, had been built 
here. And the Prophet was here. 

He was trying to get out of the 
penthouse. 

A dozen woman in nightclothes 
were struggling to get at him. 

They were his ex-queens, the in- 
mates of his harem. 

They had realized what he had done 
to them. 

They were trying to pay him off. 

TITTOMEN scratched him, women 
™ grooved his hair with their fin- 
gernails, women tore out whole hand- 
fuls of his hair. One struck at him 
with a hammer, a second pounded at 
him with the heel of her shoe. 

He struck back at them, hit at them 
with his fists, kicked them aside, ran 
from the penthouse. 

Not until then did Lawson see 
where the Prophet was trying to go. 

There was a helicopter on the roof. 
Wotten had landed the plane here 
and had kept it ready in case of emer- 
gency. The emergency had arrived. 
The door of the ship was open. The 
Prophet was running toward it. 

Lawson started after him. 

Two men passed 'him. One was a 
huge giant who moved with remark- 
able speed in spite of his size — Olaf 
the Norseman. The second was a tiny 
little man who moved like a darting 
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insect. The bee man I 

Wotten scrambled inside the heli- 
copter. He tried to close the door and 
start the motor at the same time. The 
motor ground, coughed, sputtered, 
picked up. The big vanes began to re- 
volve. This much the Prophet got 
done. But he didn’t get the door 
closed. 

Olaf and the bee man both got 
through the door before he could slam 
it in their faces. 

They grabbed him as he sat at the 
controls. 

He fought back at them. 

The whirling vanes forced Lawson 
back. There was sudden death in 
those whizzing metal blades. 

In the ship the Prophet shoved the 
throttle wide open The vanes moved 
faster. The copter rose an inch from 
the roof, quivered there in the air. 

“Stop it!” Lawson screamed. “Turn 
the motor off." 

The Prophet recognized the danger 
as well as Lawson but he could do 
nothing to avert it Olaf’s giant hands 
were gripped around his throat. The 
bee man was scratching at his eyes. 
He was trying to shove them away 
from him. 

Inches at a time, with the slow Cer- 
tainty of doom, the copter dragged it- 
self across the roof. One wheel went 
off the edge. 

The ship dipped down. 

The whirling vanes tugged at it, 
lifted it, pulled it closer and closer to 
the edge. 

Two wheels went over. 

It dropped a foot. The whirling 
vanes struck the roof. They were 
smashed to smithereens by the im- 
pact. 

Screaming metal exploded through 
the air. 

The copter went off the roof. Aa it 
fell, it turned over and over. 



An infinity of time passed while 
the people on the roof all held their 
breath. Then, from thirty steries 
down, there came a splintering crash. 

TPHE NIGHT was hideous with the 
scream of sirens and the roar of 
laboring engines pumping tall streams 
of water into the burning building. 
Every piece of fire-fighting equip- 
ment in South Chicago had been 
called to this blaze. Behind the fire 
engines came the squad cars and the 
ambulances. Every ambulance from 
every hospital in the city was called. 
The receiving rooms of the hospitals 
were soon jammed to the roof with 
the dazed, bewildered followers of the 
Prophet. 

The newspapers headed the story 
REVOLT IN PARADISE 

They told how the followers of the 
Prophet had for some unexplained 
reason suddenly revolted against him 
and how he had been killed while try- 
ing to escape in a private helicopter 
he had kept on the roof of the luxur- 
ious building he had owned and oper- 
ated as a paradise for his followers. 
They told about the fire and how 
many people had been injured in the 
blaze. The printed pictures of fire- 
men fighting the fire, of watching the 
throngs around the building, and of 
the wrecked helicopter. They ran 
amazed stories about the helicopter 
with the Prophet. 

The newspaper reporters did not 
succeed in interviewing Arthur Law- 
son when he and his companions es- 
caped from the burning building, car- 
rying a dazed girl between them. He 
didn’t feel called on to volunteer any 
information about what had actually 
happened, for obvious reasons. Only 
to Cromwell and his companions did 
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he tell the real story, how the whole 
organization of the Prophet had been 
based on the life of a hive of bees and 
how the little bee man had made a 
tremendous discovery in the so- 
called hive frequency, by which the 
lives of the little insects were con- 
trolled. 

They listened carefully to what he 
said. Probably they didn’t understand 
all of it, he didn’t understand it him- 
self, but the general idea they under- 
stood. One thing they did not under- 
stand. 

“But what happened to make the 
Prophet’s followers revolt?” Crom- 
well questioned. “Last night they 
were his willing slaves. Then, bingo, 
they revolted. What caused the 
change?” 

“I talked to the bee man into re- 
versing the frequency that controlled 
them,’’ Lawson answered. “There was 
a lot of electrical equipment in that 
building and it was generating the 
hive frequency, modified to match 
human minds. As long as that fre- 
quency was being generated properly, 
they were his slaves, but when it was 
reversed, it changed them into men 
and women who hated him.” 

“Oh,” said Cromwell slowly. "I sea. 
But how did you talk the bee man into 



reversing this frequency?” 

“In order to understand, you must 
remember that he was crazy, nutty, 
about bees. He thought the hive was 
the most wonderful social organiza- 
tion on earth and that bees were the 
moBt intelligent form of life ever cre- 
ated. He worshipped bees. All I had 
to do to get him to reverse the fre- 
qutency was to point out to him how 
Wotten had perverted and degraded 
the wonderful social system of the 
bees.” 

Perverted and degraded it?” Crom- 
well questioned. 

“Yes. You see, the hive is ruled by 
a queen, a female. Wotten was a male 
and he had made himself into a king, 
something that the bees do not have. 
As soon as the bee man realized this, 
he was willing to cooperate with me 
in destroying the organization the 
Prophet had built up — because it was 
not built in accordance with the social 
order of the insects — it had a king 
instead of a queen.” 

His voice went into silence. The 
horror that had been in his mind was 
beginning to die away. He pressed the 
still trembling girl close to him. 

Over near the lake front the clang- 
ing bell of a departing fire engine 
broke the silence of the new day. 



FAIRYL MR OF WONDERS 

★ By June Lurie ★ 



T HE PHRASE “fairyland of wonders" 
actually applies to the whole United 
States for truly there is nothing in this 
world more remarkable than this country. 
The world of science has made every new 
invention available to everyone of us. If 
we want anything we can have it. This is 
true of anything, though it be an educa- 
tion or a gadget. 

For example, if you wish for any modern 
invention you can have it with a surpris- 
ingly little amount of trouble. Thus, you 
say, “I’d like a car — or a plane — or a radio 
— or a television set — ” or a host of any 
other gadgets which strike your fancy. Then 



you think, “but I don’t have the money.” 
But that’s still all right. You can still have 
what you want. 

Just flip through any one of the numer- 
ous popular mechanical and scientific mag- 
azines, ranging from Radio News to Pop- 
ular Science. Within the pages of these 
magazines you can find ways and means of 
building or making exactly what you need, 
for very little money. 

Modern industry has made things ex- 
ceedingly cheap. The thing that makes them 
costly is the amount of labor that must be 
put into them. If you build something for 
yourself, the labor problem is eliminated 
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■ — whether It's a home or a television set. 
Why don’t more people do this? 

That’s a hard question to answer unless 
you say it’s simply a matter of laxyness. 
As a concrete proposal, take the construc- 
tion of a television set. Nowadays every- 
one says, “I’d like a TV set, but they’re 
too expensive I” But they aren’t. You can 
buy excellent ones in kit form for a frac- 
tion of the complete cost. Television is 
chosen as an example because it has caught 
the public fancy. 

Any reader of science or science-fiction 
knows that things are always easier than 
they seem. If you were shown a schematic 
diagram of a TV set you’d shudder and 
shake your head — “that’s too hard for 
me.” But if you saw how these kits are 
broken down into easy, childishly-simple 
parts and circuits, you’d say, “why, I can 
do thatl" 

American manufacturers have provided 
in the form of kits for practically every- 



thing, simple groups of equipment which 
will enable a complete novice to assemble 
anything he chooses, be it a TV set or an 
automobile. Unfortunately too few people 
are aware of these wonderful opportunities 
to make things for themselves. In order to 
keep the kits low in price, high pressure 
sales tactics are not used. 

It is more than a coincidence that the 
many readers of science fiction and fantasy 
constitute a high percentage of the people 
who have the initiative and industriousness 
to go out and make many of these things 
for themselves. In fact, many a scientist 
has gotten his initial interest in science 
from being started into awareness through 
the pages of Amazing Stories, or a similar 
magazine. S-f fans have that insight into 
a good thing when they see it. 

So the next time you see. kits for building 
anything, don’t ignore them — you might do 
very well with them yourself 1 

* * * 



STEAM REVIVAL 

^ By LEE OWENS ^ 



W HO HASN'T heard of the venerable 
and patriarchal “Stanley SteamerT” 
This early automobile, powered by a steam 
engine is being given a lot of thought these 
days, with the ever sky-rocketing increase 
in price and scarcity of gasoline. 

It is the belief of many persons in this 
country that most of our automobiles are 
gas engine driven and not steam pow- 
ered, for one simple reason — the gas en- 
gine got the head start. But basically the 
steam engine is a better machine — at least 
for automotive vehicles. Today there are 
clubs and organizations whose members, 
usually skilled and amateur machinists, 
spend their time taking the gas 
engines out of autos and installing steam 
engines. 

What are the advantages of steam en- 
gines? To begin with, mechanically they’re 
much simpler. They cost very little to op- 
erate. They require no transmission or gear 
shifting. They wear very slightly. They’re 
so good, it’s a shame and a crime that 
they’re not in general use. 

A steam engine for a car is a small two 
cylinder device, operated in an oil bath. 
Since it is not exposed to high temperatures 
and high speeds, it wears very little and 
requires hardly any repairs. The other 
part of the engine, the steam boiler, is 
almost as simple. It is a “flash” type boil- 
er, meaning an assembly of welded pipes 
which heat very rapidly. A modem steam 
“flash tube” boiler can provide steam in 
a matter of five or ten minutes. This is 
high pressure steam, just like in a big steam 
engine. The heating source is a childishly 
simple burner, much like the pot-type 



household oil burner. Any fuel may be 
used — oil, kerosene, gasoline — you name it. 

The only maintainance required is the 
occasional cleaning of the burner. Electric 
ignition is provided for the burner. A con- 
ventional generator provides for lights, 
radio, etc. 

We can say unequivocally, that the steam 
engine is infinitely better for automotive ve- 
hicles than the gas engine, but for some 
perverse reason, they are not manufactured 
on a grand scale. Mechanics here and there 
must build their own. 

In Germany, steam trucks are very com- 
mon — as in England. Steam buses are also 
used by these countries. Apparently the only 
thing that will drive us to make them, is 
a serious oil shortage. 

It is our belief, that the steam turbine 
offers even greater possibilities. With the 
work that is being done on turbines in gen- 
eral, such a gadget should prove more econ- 
omical than a gas turbine which has also 
been experimented with in England for 
automobiles. 

Until an electric accumulator is invented 
so that electric motors may be used in 
cars, the steam engine is the best bet for 
future advances. It is the fondest desire 
of the writer to get a chance to operate one 
of these steam powered vehicles. Certain- 
ly, no ordinary gas car could hold a candle 
to it in regard to speed. Even the ancient 
Stanley Steamer could do close to a hun- 
dred miles per hour! 

Give us back the steam age — at least in 
automobiles I We’re sick of the noisy, in- 
efficient, complex gasoline engine! 

# * * 




SEED of EMPIRE 



By GUY ARCHETTE 



War had flattened the land, leaving dead 
cities as grim tombs — and all because one 
man envisioned an empire — of corpses! 



A t an altitude of 40,000 

feet and at a speed approach- 
ing 600 miles per hour, the Il- 
linois Royal Air Force buzzed along, 
a vast formation of some 400 single- 
aeater rocket fighting craft. North- 
east they Were headed, the morning 
sun glinting off their stubby wings 
and tapering hulls, vapor trails mark- 
ing their swift passage through the 



clear blue sky. 

Captain Jon Jones, leading tho 
right wing of Squadron Two, pressed 
his forehead against the plastic sur- 
face of his observation blister, peer- 
ing ahead and down. Excitement bub- 
bled through his veins at prospect of 
the fight which lay ahead, though it 
was temporarily forgotten now as he 
sought to satisfy a fleeting curiosity. 
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The formation was approaching the 
famous dead city of Chicago, and 
Jones, wanted a glimpse as they 
soared over it. 

As he watched, the outer edges of 
the ancient city appeared, the out- 
lines of its roads and suburbs scarce- 
ly discernible through encroaching 
vegetation. Then the formation was 
over the city itself, and Jones' eyes 
widened; at the tremendous panorama 
which spread below. Chicago was vast 
—fully as large, even, as it was 
claimed to be. Jones could find little 
room for doubt within himself now 
but that this city had actually shel- 
tered five-million people in those 
golden days before the Plague, as 
legend held. In a world where now 
less than two million people existed 
— not counting androids — it had 
seemed incredible that such a great 
number could have been gathered in 
one place at one time. Why, Illin- 
tropolis, the capitol city of Illinois 
and the second largest in America, 
possessed little more than six-hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants. 

Because of the altitude and the 
speed at which the formation was fly- 
ing, Jones could make out little detail 
of the city. But his trained skyman’s 
eyes told him that it had fallen 
greatly into ruin. Outlines of streets 
and avenues were blurred with de- 
bris from fallen buildings, and there 
were large patches of green where 
aggressive plants and weeds had man- 
aged to gain footholds in such soil 
as had formed from dust and rubble. 

The formation roared along, and 
still the city unrolled below. Jones 
found himself wondering how five 
million people could have lived and 
moved within even a place so vast. 
He remembered the tales he had often 
heard in barracks about the buildings 
being so huge that one alone could 
house hundreds. And there were sup- 
posed to have been thousands of 



buildings like that, mounting story 
upon story into the sky,, and all con- 
nected by a three-dimensional net- 
work of walks and roadB. 

TT WAS HARD for Jones to be- 
•“* lieve it. Chicago had been a sur- 
face city, and for a surface- city to 
have spread seemed incredible Of 
course, the Scienties explained it by 
saying that the continent of America 
had once been united under one. gov- 
ernment, instead of being divided up 
into almost a dozen independent 
states as now. They also claimed that 
there had been no internal strife of 
any kind — that, in fact, all nations of 
the world had been united for the 
preservation of peace. To Jones, pro- 
duct of a feudal age on a grand scale, 
where each state fought bitterly and 
incessantly with the other, this 
seemed nothing more or less than 
utopian exaggerations typical of the 
imaginative Scienties. Jones knew 
they got their information from the 
old books, and these had been copied 
and recopied so many times during 
the course of centuries, with so many 
personal additions by the copyists, 
that their original contents in most 
cases had degenerated almost into 
myth. 

Jones, however, considered this lit- 
tle if any reflection upon Scienties in 
general, for in common with all 
others of his time, he had an im- 
mense respect for them. The Scien- 
ties were responsible for the preserva- 
tion of much of pre-Plague culture. 
It was they who, in centuries long 
past, had dared the countless dangers 
of the dead cities to salvage the old 
books, tools, and machines. Even now 
occasional expeditions were made to 
investigate libraries, museums, fac- 
tories, and ancient universities, for 
such material as earlier searchers 
might have missed. The Scienties had 
not only kept the ancient knowledge 
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alive, but had added to it with dis- 
coveries of their own, in every field 
from chemistry to metallurgy. Most 
famous of them all was Arch-Scienty 
Bron Draper, the creator o,f androids. 
Draper made no secret of the fact 
that his achievement had been built 
upon a foundation laid by the others 
who had existed before the Plague. 
But the fact that he had been able to 
correlate all this ancient knowledge 
and add to it from researches of his 
own, to the extent where androids 
finally became an actuality, made it 
an achievement nonetheless. 

Jones took a deep breath, wishing 
he hadn’t thought about Arch-Scienty 
Bron Draper. The man and androids 
were synonymous, and androids were 
a subject which Jones wanted to keep 
out of his mind as much as possible. 
Just the barest thought of it had 
brought the old bitterness out around 
his mouth. The city below lost some- 
thing of its interest. 

Jones glanced at the formation 
spread out across the sky. At once he 
felt better. He was proud to be a 
part of this magnificent martial dis- 
play. Proud, too, that he had res- 
ponsibility and rank. These were 
achievements of which few of his 
kind could boast. There was comfort 
in the knowledge, and he told himself, 
in spite of all else, that it was some- 
thing he must never forget. 

Jones glanced , slowly through the 
observatior. shell at his left, out to 
where Captain Van Selby was leading 
the left wing of Squadron Two. He 
must never, forget, he reminded him- 
self again. Even in spite of Selby. 

The bitterness deepened around 
his mouth, and then he shrugged. 
Kathie Jonothan was Selby’s kind, so 
he had nothing to lose. She could 
never be for him — not the daughter 
of Pol Jonothan, the Governor of Il- 
linois. He had to be content with res- 
ponsibility and rank. These things 



were not denied his kind and could 
be gained. He must not forget that. 

VITfHEN JONES glanced down 
™ again, Chicago had been left 
behind, and the formation was cutting 
across the lower end of Lake Michi- 
gan, toward the nation of Michigan. 
It wouldn’t be long now, Jones 
thought, and excitement bubbled 
again within his veins. As soon as 
the formation reached the capitol city 
of New Lansing, it would be in the 
thick of one of the biggest battles 
that had ever been fought. 

Allies. Jones, rolled the word 
around the tongue of his mind and 
found it strange. It was the first time 
within his experience that the ruler 
of one nation had deliberately gone 
out of his way to aid the ruler of 
another, as Governor Pol Jonothan 
was doing now. The appeal for aid 
from Governor Harv Adams of Mich- 
igan had come in at dawn. Anton 
Corrant, the self-styled President of 
Eastern America, had captured the 
three lesser cities of Michigan and 
now was striking directly at the de- 
fenses of New Lansing itself. Pol 
Jonothan had wasted no time in 
deliberation, but had sent out the 
Illinois Royal Air Force at once to 
aid Governor Adams. 

Action of this kind was unusual, 
but Jones remembered that Pol Jono- 
than was always doing unusual 
things. Other rulers waged war for 
loot in the form of tools, weapons, 
and androids, or in general merely to 
take these from their enemies and 
thus materially weaken them. Pol 
Jonothan fought only for peace. 
He sought nothing from those he con- 
quered, save their promises that they 
would not bear arms against him 
again, that they would allow their 
respective peoples to intermingle 
freely in the profitable exchange, of 
knowledge and of goods. In this way 
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he had formed many friendships, and 
in this way there had been peace 
between Illinois and its surrounding 
states for many years, accompanied 
by brisk and prosperous trade be- 
tween them. 

Anton Corrant was unusual, too. 
He fought not for tools, weapons, 
and androids, leaving conquered 
states weakened though intact. Ho 
fought for territory and ever more 
territory, ruthlessly exterminating 
his opponents as he went. He was now 
overlord of the entire eastern portion 
of America, flaunting the august title 
of president. To Jones and all others 
of his time, the word held none of 
its original meaning. President meant 
emperor in the same way that 
governor meant king. 

Corrant was pushing forward still 
further, having this time struck as 
far inland as Michigan. And Jonothan 
had allied himself with that be- 
leagured state. It was hard for Jones 
to understand. He did not realize that 
the times had ripened for this very 
thing — that the day of feudal states 
was nearing its end. Art, science, and 
industry had not only reached their 
pre-Plague level of development, but 
had gone beyond it. Under the 
shrewd, capable hands of the quiet, 
retiring Scienties, civilization had 
flowered anew — and more gloriously. 
The old rocket craft hummed again 
through the air — higher, faster, and 
farther. The first, crude atomic en- 
gines were safer, more efficient, giv- 
ing .out heat and light, running vast 
factories that turned out thousands 
of different products. And androids 
worked side by side with their human 
brethren, taking the places now of 
those others who were yet to come. 
Jones was not aware that the old 
days could not remain under such 
progress. He was not aware that both 
Jonothan and Corrant typified the 
trend of the times. He was not aware 



that a new age was dawning. 

The age of empire. 

The shores of Michigan appeared 
on the horizon. Flight Commander 
Cris Hallan, leading the formation, 
spoke briefly into the radio. 

"We’ll take them from sixty-thou- 
sand feet. Follow Maneuver Two. At 
New Lansing, squadron commanders 
will take over.” 

Major Leron Ives, Squadron Com- 
mander of Squadron Two, connected 
in. He directed his words to the men 
of his own command. 

"That means we come in from the 
east. Watch the rear for reinforce- 
ments.” 

The formation broke up, squadrons 
banking to right and left, climbing 
higher and ever higher into the morn- 
ing sky. Jones fed power into the 
under jets and watched the needle of 
the altitude indicator climb. At 60,000 
feet, Squadron Two levelled off and 
headed east. Came finally the order 
for which Jones had been waiting. 

"Wing leaders will take over. Down 
and at ’em!” Major Ives crisped. 

Squadron Two broke up into three 
units, forming the ends of a triangle, 
and each led respectively by Major 
Ives, Captain Selby, and Jones. They 
swooped down. 

New Lansing rushed up to meet 
them — or at least that portion of it 
visible on the surface, consisting of 
parks and forts. Jones saw instantly 
that something was wrong. No enemy 
aircraft filled the sky. And then he 
saw the evidences of a terrible strug- 
gle. Rocket planes littered the 
ground, and smoke still arose from 
bomb craters, Many of the forts had 
been knocked out. Either, Jones 
thought, Corrant had been repulsed, 
or — This latter guess was right. 

Abruptly, anti-aircraft batteries 
opened up on the ground below. The 
sky became a hell of bursting shells. 
Almost the Illinois Royal Air Force 
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had been caught. 

“Up and put of it!” Jones gasped at 
his wing. 

"Squadron Two will reform out of 
range!” Major Ives came in. 

“We were too late,” Flight Com- 
mander Hallan said, several minutes 
later. “Somehow or other, Corrant 
managed a lighting capture of New 
Lansing. He knew we were coming, 
and was waiting for us when we came. 
Back to base. Our orders were merely 
to aid — and there’s nothing we can 
do now.” 

/~\FFICERS lounge in general bar- 
racks was crowded and noisy. 
Skymen and groundmen were gath- 
ered into gesticulating groups, and 
speculation ran rife through each. 

The moment he entered the great 
room, Jones realized that something 
must have happened during the night. 
He glanced about him, wondering 
what could be responsible for such 
unusual animation. 

A shout rose suddenly above the 
general clamor. “There’s Jonesy. 
Let’s ask him.” 

Jones grinned and advances to meet 
the group of five officers in skymen’s 
uniforms who came hurrying toward 
him. They surrounded him excitedly. 

“Heard about it yet, Jonesy?” asked 
Captain Arn Vervain of Squadron 
One. 

Jones shook his head. "I just got 
up. What happened?” 

“A bunch of special state ships ar- 
rived here at Illinitropolis last night,” 
Captain Ron Welch of Squadron 
Three explained. “The kind of super 
deluxe jobs governors ride around in. 
The hanger andies ^ay they came 
from seven different states.” 

"What do you think it means, sir?” 
queried Lieutenant Vic Badden of 
Squadron One. 

Vervain nudged Welch. He said, 
"Jonesy ought to know if anyone 



does. He has some excellent connec- 
tions.” 

Jones shrugged, somewhat abashed 
under the meaningful grins of the 
others, and ran his hand self-con- 
ciously over his smooth cap of blond 
hair. He new Vervain meant none 
other than Kathie Jonothan, and it 
ruffled his otherwise assured poise. 

Welch prompted, "Come on, Jone- 
sy, what do you make of the set-up?” 

Jones shrugged again. “I haven’t 
seen any of the connections you fel- 
lows hint at — but I can make a guess. 
Either those were representatives 
coming .o ask Governor Jonothan for 
help against Corrant, or else Govern- 
or Jonothan called them in.” 

The men began to argue the res- 
pective merits of each opinion. Rank 
was forgotten in the fervor of the 
controversy — but Jones knew all were 
good friends who never paid it much 
attention anyway. He watched them, 
his serious, brown eyes wistful. They 
were his friends, too, and though they 
seemed never aware of the barrier be- 
tween him them, Jones knew it was 
still there. 

“Oh, oh, here comes the wonder 
boy!” Welch said suddenly. 

“See you later, Jonesy,” Vervain 
said. 

The group broke up, and it was 
somehow as though a light had gone 
out. Jones looked around slowly. Cap- 
tain Van Selby had entered the 
lounge. Obviously, he had been ap- 
proaching the group when it broke 
up. Selby stood alone now, a tall, ele- 
gant figure, his dark, hawkishly- 
handsome features sardonically 
amused. He ignored Jones pointedly, 
turned, and made his way over to 
another group of officers, who, in 
spite of their high rank, seemed flat- 
tered by his presence. 

Captain Van Selby. Jones mentally 
stressed the title. He knew it could 
have been colonel, or general, or any 
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other below that of governor which 
Selby might have wanted. For 
through Selby’s veins flowed blood 
fully as royal as that of Governor 
Jonothan himself. The son of Gov- 
ernor Wal Selby of Pennsylvania, he 
had fled here to Illinitropolis after 
his own state had gone down early in 
the beginning of Corrant’s plan of 
conquest. That had been about two 
years ago, Jones reflected. A coinci- 
dence — for as nearly as he could de- 
termine, that was as long as he had 
been in Illinitropolis himself. 

AS JONES strode slowly from the 
lounge, he caught a reflection 
of himself in a polished chromium 
column, and he marveled again at 
the close resemblance between him- 
self and Captain Van Selby. There 
was the same Blenderness of figure, 
the same hawkish cast of face. And 
his hair was as blond as Selby’s, his 
skin just as darkly sunburned. Jones 
frowned at the old inchoate stir of 
memories in his brain, frowned even 
deeper when they faded like mist be- 
fore the groping fingers of recollec- 
tion as they always did. 

Jones shrugged, reminding himself 
that he wasn’t going to start worry- 
ing about those elusive bits of memo- 
ry again. Nor Captain Van Selby 
either. 

Still, Jones could not dismiss from 
mind the queer fact that Selby should 
be content with the rank of captain 
when he could have had his choice 
of any of the higher ones merely for 
the asking. Of course, Jones knew 
the story behind it, but somehow it 
did not satisfy. Selby had claimed, 
upon entering Illinitropolis, that he 
would not presume upon his royal 
blood, but that he wished to be treated 
as any immigrant refugee. He had tak- 
en service in the Illinois Royal Air 
Force, and had proceeded to work 
his way up. Many called It a noble 



gesture, and admired him for it. Cer- 
tainly, it had impressed Governor 
Jonothan, to the extent where it was 
now common knowledge that Selby 
had been chosen as his son-in-law. But 
to the majority of skymen, Selby was 
known as “the wonder boy,’’ and was 
disliked for the reason that his royal 
blood made his advances in rank a 
foregone conclusion. 

Jones knew that this seeming un- 
fairness of competition was not the 
only reason for Selby’s unpopularity. 
Selby was not generally liked, because 
he wasn’t — well, likeable. 

Jones was not the kind to be overly 
conscious of it, but he was aware 
that he was liked for almost exactly 
the same reasons Selby wasn’t. He, 
too, come to Illinotropolis an outsid- 
er. He, too, had taken service in the 
Illinois Royal Air Force. And he had 
paced Selby all the way, until now, 
almost two years later, both were cap- 
tains in the service. 

In other circumstances, Jones 
knew, the outcome might have been 
different. His rank was merely the re- 
sult of opportunities of which he’d 
had sufficient ability to take advan- 
tage. He had come to Illinitropolis 
at a time when Governor Jonothan 
had started enlarging all branches of 
military service against the growing 
threat of Corrant, and there had been 
urgent need of capable officers. 

A patrol flight occupied Jones until 
late afternoon. When he returned to 
his room in barracks, he found a note 
awaiting him. 

“I’ll be at the usual place this eve- 
ning, if you’d care to come. 

K.J.” 

It was from Kathie Jonothan. 

Jones folded the note slowly, 
aware that his breathing had quick- 
ened. He’d told himself that he must 
never see her again — that it would 
never come to anything anyway. He, 
a common soldier — and Bhe, a gov- 
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•rnor’s daughter. They were worlds 
apart. 

Yet he felt the old excitement 
again, and he knew he always would. 
He would never be able to get her 
out of his mind. Bitterness filled him 
at thought of the future. Kathie mar- 
ried to Van Selby — For himself, res- 
ponsibility and rank. He tried des- 
perately to accept it, tried desperate- 
ly to remember all the resolutions he 
had made — and failed. 

Jones sat down on the edge of his 
bed, and ran finers agitatedly through 
his blond hair. His mind went back 
to that day, two years ago, when he 
had awakened, and Kathie’s eyes and 
Kathie’s hair had been his introduc- 
tion to a strange, new world. He’d 
learned later that he had crashed near 
the royal pavilion on the surface, and 
Kathie had been among the first to 
reach him. He recalled vividly her 
daily, secret visits to the hospital. 

TTHAT CRASH had done something 
to his mind. The doctors at the 
hospital had called it "amnesia,” 
a term apparently derived from pre- 
Plague books. A mental barrier had 
formed, shutting away every slightest 
memory of himself and his past. 

With the approach of evening, 
Jones took a shower and donned his 
dress uniform. A pedestrian ramp 
took him down to the sixth transpor- 
tation level, and he boarded a train 
headed for the metropolitan section 
of subterranean Illinitropolis. 

Jones took a seat, inwardly dis- 
turbed. He’d caught a glimpse of the 
motorman when the train stopped to 
let him aboard. An android, with its 
pale, perfect face, and its great eyes, 
expressionless and dark. Nothing un- 
usual about that, for Draper androids 
performed routine tasks over all the 
face of America. They were tireless 
and strong, amazingly efficient. Yet 
there was a lack about them difficult 



to describe. They ate, and moved, and 
thought, and saw — but somehow they 
were not alive. Missing in them was 
that quality of life possessed by hu- 
man beings. Androids were merely 
perfect replicas of real people, in- 
credible automatons — super robots, in 
a word. 

Sight or thought of androids never 
failed to agitate Jones. At the merest, 
mental whisper of the word, a whole 
host of memories would swarm 
against that barrier in his mind, 
pounding, battering, demanding to be 
let through. Yet though he bit his lips 
in aching concentration, straining to 
remember until sweat beaded his fore- 
head, not one memory would come 
through. There were other times 
when a word or a scene would lead 
suddenly to heart-quickening vistas 
of recollection, but always they faded 
upon approach, like mirage or illu- 
sion. 

Jones had the uncanny feeling that 
some tremendously important event 
of his former life was bound up with 
androids. If he could determine just 
how, the riddle of himself would be 
solved. 

But he was afraid to learn — horri- 
bly, cringingly afraid. For there was 
always the hideous possibility that he 
had no past; that, in fact, the reason 
why thought of androids distrubed 
him was because he himself was — 

With a fierce, frantic effort of will, 
Jones pushed the subject from his 
mind. He left the train several sta- 
tions before Palace Square and took 
the pedestrian ramps to the surface. 

Dusk was settling over the park- 
like expanses of the upper world. 
Jones took certain unfrequented 
paths known to him lead in the gen- 
eral direction of the royal pavilion. 
As he approached, nearer and nearer, 
his steps unconsciously quickened. 
Only dimly was he aware of the fas- 
cinating qualities of the surface, the 
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feel of wind and the smell of grass. 
He was listening for the twinkle of 
a fountain, and at last it came. 

The fountain was in the center of 
a tiny clearing, effectively screened 
with trees and shrubs, through which 
could be glimpsed the camouflaged 
exterior of the royal pavilion, some 
thirty yards away. There were two 
women seated on a stone bench that 
circled the fountain. Jones strode for- 
ward slowly until at last they turned. 

“Captain Jones?” The voice was 
soft, hesitant. 

He bowed. "At your pleasure, high- 
ness.” 

Kathie Jonothan’s voice quickened. 
“Leave us, Nada.” 

The other women rose left. Jones 
had a moment’s glimpse of the ex- 
quisite features of an android girl. 
She was, he knew from past experi- 
ence, Kathie’s personal maid. 

“You received my note? Kathie 
Jonothan asked. 

He bowed again. “I was honored.” 

Kathie laughed, a silvery tinkle not 
unlike that of the fountain itself. 
“From the formality, I can see it put 
you on your guard. Evidently, you 
share the general opinion that little 
good is to be expected from summon- 
ses emanating from the royal quar- 
ters. I assure you motives were of the 
best. I was just well — rather lone- 
some. And so much has been happen- 
ing lately, I just had to talk it over 
with someone who could assist me in- 
telligently. So drop the formality, 
Captain Jones, and do sit down.” 

Jones seated himself on the bench 
beside her, filled with an aching wist- 
fulness at her nearness. They talked, 
and gradually his reserve wore off. 
Bit by bit he learned of which he had 
formerly been aware only as rumor 
and speculation. 

^OVERNOR Jonothan had sent 
out invitations to the rulers of 



those neighboring states directly 
menaced by Corrant, to sit in on a 
special council of war. According to 
Kathie, only two had shown up. The 
others had merely sent ambassadors. 

Nor had this been the only disap- 
pointment. The conference itself had 
failed miserably in its purpose. Gov- 
ernor Jonothan had asked for an al- 
lied union of states, a pooling of them 
and materials in a common cause. He 
had pointed out that indications 
showed conclusively Corrant would 
not stop until he had all America 
within his power. Divided as the 
states were at present, they would 
fall. United against Corrant, they had 
a chance of survival. 

Jonothan had asked that they unite 
until the menace presented by Cor- 
rant had been removed. His argue- 
ments had been clear and convincing. 
He had shown that any other course 
would lead to disaster. Yet when he 
had called for the decisions of those 
present, only the two rulers there had 
joined. The ambassadors had hedged 
and hemmed, and said they would 
confer first with their rulers, an- 
nouncing their decisions later. 

"They’re blind, bound to conven- 
tion,” Kathie finished bitterly. “They 
don’t realize that the day of the inde- 
pendent, self-sufficient state has 
gone, not only economically, but poli- 
tically also. Civilization has advanced 
to the point where there simply must 
be co-operation between states — if not 
the peaceful kind sought by father, 
then that reached by force, as with 
Corrant. Either way, the trend has 
shown itself. Do you recognize it. 
Captain Jones?” 

He shook his head. 

“Empire,” Kathie murmured. “Co- 
operation at its ultimate.” 

Abruptly, there came the sound of 
soft handclapping. Jones looked up to 
see Captain Van Selby stride toward 
them. He wondered how much the 
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other had overheard before he had 
chosen to reveal his presence. 

Selby’s face, when it was near 
enough to be seen in th dusk, was 
twisted in a mocking smile. “An in- 
teresting conclusion, Kathie,” Selby 
drawled. "I wasn't aware you were so 
politically enlightened.” 

“I am — with certain people,” 

Kathie retorted coolly. 

“Androids aren’t people,” Selby 
said, with heavy sarcasm. 

Jones stood up slowly. Pain and 
rage thickened his voice so that he 
hardly recognized it when he spoke. 
“Good evening, highness,” he said, 
bowing to Kathie. “I shall be glad to 
speak with you again when my pres- 
ence will not be the cause of any un- 
pleasantness.” 

Kathie Jonothan rose and caught 
his arm, all in one, smooth motion. “A 
moment, Captain Jones.” She turned 
to Selby. “Captain Selby, your insin- 
uation to the effect taht Captain 
Jones is an android was not lost upon 
me. Either you do not know all the 
facts in his case, or else you are ma- 
liciously distorting them. Whichever 
it is, that remark was uncalled for, 
and I demand you apologize to Cap- 
tain Jones.” 

Selby stiffened. He said harshly, 
“You have no right to demand an 
apology from me for another man. 
Don’t forget you’ve been promised to 
me, Kathie. That makes you as much 
my property now as you will be after 
we’re married. Kindly remember your 
place.” 

Jones gently disengaged his arm 
from the girl’s clasp. He bowed again, 
not trusting himself to speak, and 
hurried away. 

Android! The word dimmed in his 
mind. 

The doctor at the hospital had 
made exhausting tests. They had pro- 
nounced him humor Yet was he? 
Could he be certain ? 



If he was actually a human being, 
why had he been wearing the uni- 
form of an android pilot when he 
crashed? What had that android iden- 
tification tag been doing around his 
neck? The doctors at the hospital 
had showed these to him, told him 
to concentrate, to try to remem- 
ber. . . . 

Had Arch-Scien Bron Draper done 
the impossible? Had he created an 
android type indistinguishable from 
human beings ? 

The old questions, the old uncer- 
tainty, the old fears, beating at his 
mind. And no answers, no comfort 
anywhere. 

When Jones arrived back at bar- 
racks, it was to learn disquieting 
news. The state of Kentucky had 
fallen before another of Corrant’s 
lightning-like assults. Further inva- 
sion forces were now striking at the 
state of Ohio in a vast princer move- 
ment. 

/'"•APTAIN JONES learned later 
that Kentucky and Ohio had been 
among the states represented by am- 
bassadors at Governor Jonothan 's 
council of war. They had been among 
the procrastinating majority at Jon- 
othan’s suggestion of union. Their re- 
spective plights now showed clearly 
the disastrous results of hesitation be- 
fore a very real danger. 

The rulers of the states of Indiana 
and Wisconsin, who had appeared 
personally at the conference and 
joined with Jonothan, were now fur- 
ther augmented by those of Iowa and 
Kansas-Missouri An enheartening 
move, yet reports from Palace Square 
showed it did little to ease Governor 
Jonothan’s intense disappointment at 
the greater number of states which 
still held back. 

The outlook for the future was 
bleak, for the only hope against Cor- 
rant now lay in a powerful allied 
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union of states, and this had as yet 
failed to materialize. There was little 
doubt, however, that as events be- 
came increasingly serious, the with- 
holding states would eventually join. 
But it was feared this would take 
place too late to accomplish any good. 
Jones knew union was not brought 
about by anything as simple as the 
mere nod of a Tukr’s head. It pre- 
sented hundreds of problems in all 
the aspects of co-ordination of dif- 
ferent sky and ground forces, unifi- 
cation of commands, manufacture and 
transportation of supplies, and the 
distribution of these to the differ- 
ent allies. Each new state that joined 
brought on additional problems, and 
until these were settled and the state 
itself added as an efficiently func- 
tioning limb to the whole, it was vir- 
tually useless. The time to consoli- 
date against Corrant was now, while 
he was still occupied with other con- 
quests. Once he struck, the problems 
of union, added to those of war, 
would result in chaos. 

From guarded talks in officers’ 
quarters, Jones learned the reasons 
for Corrant’s power and the swift 
growth of his empire. In every state, 
it seemed, there were discontented 
minorities whose aid could be gotten 
very easily by promises of wealth and 
power Thus these formed the nuclei 
of puppet administrations. Entire sky 
and ground forces themselves, rather 
than be herded in prisons, would join 
on the side of Corrant for rewards of 
loot and higher pay. Thus Corrant 
was like a snowball rolling down a 
hill, gathering size and speed as he 
went. 

Yet there was an undercurrent of 
general feeling that these were not 
the only reasons. Some deeper, more 
insidious explanation lay behind Cor- 
rant’s incredible successes. What it 
was, however, none dared yet say. 

No appeal for aid had come in from 
Ohio, and in view of the fact that 



this state had not been receptive t« 
his plan of union, Governor Jonothan 
did not volunteer any help. More- 
over, the fall of Ohio seemed cer- 
tain, and he saw no need to waste 
ships and men on a hopeless cause. 

A thin trickle of frightened refu- 
gees flowed from Ohio into Indiana 
and Illinois. It was a small group of 
these which reported the fall of Ohio, 
accomplished less than three days 
after Corrant had struck. 

For more than a month, nothing 
further happened. There was little 
doubt in the minds of everyone that 
Indiana would be next. This state 
lay directly in Corrant’s road of con- 
quest. 

With frantic haste, the defense 
forces of Wisconsin, Indiana, Kan- 
sas-Missouri, Illinois, and Iowa were 
made ready. And then the first blow, 
aimed directly at the allied states 
themselves, fell. Simaltaneously, from 
Michigan, Ohio, and Kentucky, Cor- 
rant’s forces swept into Indiana. 

The action seemed simple and 
understandable at first. A short time 
later it was to be learned that the at- 
tack was but the first step in a much 
more complicated and terrible plan. 

'T'HE ALLIED aerial armada thun- 
dered in to the defense of Indi- 
ana. Corrant met them solidly with a 
force no whit less large. The fight 
which followed was short and horri- 
ble. Against Corrant’s aerial fleet 
alone, the Allies might have had a 
chance. But bewilderingly and stun- 
ningly, the anti-aircraft defenses of 
Inidana itself were turned against 
them. 

As if this were not sufficiently de- 
moralizing, the incredible alarm came 
in that the Allied states themselves 
were being attacked. 

The Allied armada broke up, rush- 
ing to the defense of their respective 
states. Now the plan revealed itself. 
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Each fleet found the ground defenses 
of its own state turned against them. 

There was but one explanation, and 
this in turn explained the successes 
of Corrant’s swift conquests. He had 
organized fifth column forces within 
each state. These had long been in 
preparation, needing only the order 
to go into action. That order, within 
the allied states, had come at last. 

Dismayed at first by the treachery 
of those within their own state, the 
Illinois Royal Air Force now 
swooped down like avenging furies. 
Oblivious to losses, they battered 
again and again at the ground defen- 
ses, silencing them one by one with 
bombs and aerial cannon. At last 
these were wiped out. Troops and 
tanks were landed. An entrance was 
blasted into the subterranean city, 
and the troops fought their way in, 
inch by bloody inch. Finally the trai- 
tors were routed, all organized resis- 
tance on their part crushed. Except 
for the remaining task of mopping up, 
Illinitropolis was once more in right- 
ful hands; 

The rescue of the city had come 
none too soon. Governor Jonothan and 
a handful of loyal aids had been fight- 
ing off attempts at capture. A few 
hours more, and they would have 
been forced to surrender. 

Corrant allowed the defenders of 
Illinitropolis no rest. That very night 
an attacking fleet swooped in. The 
city fell under seige. 

The sky was sowed with aerial 
mines. This hampered the movements 
of the attacking ships. Meanwhile, a 
steady stream of emergency ground 
defenses was being rushed to the sur- 
face, to replace those which the de- 
fenders of Illinitropolis had earlier 
been forced to knock out. 

Jones operated a giant anti-aircrait 
cannon until dawn. Relieved at last, 
he returned to barracks, staggering 
with exhaustion, filled with a burn- 



ing need for food and rest. 

But there was to be no rest for 
him. Halfway through his meal, he 
was told that someone wished to see 
him — that it was urgent. He hurried 
out to find Nada, Kathie Jonothan's 
android maid, awaiting him. 

Something about her presence here 
made him feel a cold rush of alarm. 
He stared, demanded abruptly, 
“What is it? Has something happen- 
ed to Kathie?’’ 

Nada nodded slowly. “I regret so, 
Captain Jones. She was kidnapped 
by Captain Van Selby. He had es- 
caped from the city with her.” 

“But it doesn’t make sense!” Jones 
gasped. “Why should he have done a 
crazy thing like that?” 

“Because Captain Van Selby was 
the leader of the traitors in the city,'' 
Nada replied. “When his plan of cap- 
ture was defeated, there was nothing 
else he could, do.” 

pXHAUSTION was suddenly un- 
bearably heavy upon Jones. He 
felt unutterably weary of events gone 
so unreasonably mad. And then pur- 
pose flowed back into him. His eyes 
sharpened upon the face of the an- 
droid girl before him. He asked : 

“Governor Jonothan — does he know 
what happened?” 

Nada’s gaze dropped. “He has 
enough to worry him. I feared the 
result of what this further misfor- 
tune might do.” 

“But why have you come to me?” 
Jones demanded. 

“I thought you would want to 
know,” Nada responded. “Kathie 
loves you.” 

“She wliat!" Jones stared at Nada. 
The information was incredible. It 
just couldn’t be true. Yet he knew 
android psychology sufficiently to be 
certain that Nada wouldn’t have said 
so if it wasn’t. And somehow the 
knowledge made him feel personally 
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responsible for Kathie Jonothan’s 
safety. 

Jones straightened slowly. 
There was but one thing to do. He 
was alone. Alone he could accomp- 
lish nothing. 

“Return to your quarters,” he told 
Nada. “I will see Governor Jonothan. 
He must know about this.” 

Because of the emergency con- 
fronting the city, the trains on all 
transportation levels were not run- 
ning. Jones took to the nearest ramps 
and descended to the third vehicular 
level. There he commandeered a mil- 
itary supply truck and was driven to 
Palace Square. 

There was some difficulty about 
his getting in to see Governor Jono- 
than. But a scribbled note brought re- 
sults. 

The ruler of Illinitropolis received 
Jones in a small, private room just 
off the military conference chamber. 
His handsome face was haggard, his 
thick, grey hair awry. The resplend- 
ent uniform which he wore was dishe- 
veled, the collar open at his throat. 

Governor Jonothan looked keenly 
at Jones. “I checked up on your note,” 
he said slowly. “It’s true — Kathle’s 
vanished. How did you learn of it. 
Captain Jones?” 

“From your daughter’s android 
maid, Nada,” he answered. “It seems 
she feared to tell you personally.” 

Jonothan nibbled his mustache, 
grey eyes bleak. “This is bad. Captain 
Van Selby was obviously in league 
with Corrant, which means he must 
have fled to Corrant’c headquarters 
with Kathie. If Corrant decides to 
use her as a hostage — ” 

He did not finish. The door to the 
military conference chamber sudden- 
ly opened. A man in the uniform of 
a general burst into the room. “Some- 
thing’s happening topside, Gover- 
nor!’’ he rapped out. “I suggest that 
you see it.” 



Jonothan beckoned to Jones and 
strode quickly into the adjoining 
room. The first thing Jones noticed 
was that it was filled with officers 
of the highest rank. Then he saw the 
tables, all littered with maps and 
charts. One entire wall was covered 
with television sets. The screens of 
only three of these were lighted. 
Jones guessed the topside receivers 
of the others had been destroyed by 
bombs. 

Escorted by Jonothan, Jones found 
himself standing presently before 
one of the television sets. He gaped 
at the scene shown. Corrant’s aerial 
hordes literally filled the screen, a 
seemingly limitless swarm of darting 
motes. And yet, from out of the sky 
to the west, came more! 

Jones shook his head hopelessly. 
Against such overwhelming odds, Ill- 
inois could not long hope to stand. 

Fascinatedly, he watched the rein- 
forcing fleet grow larger and ever 
larger. And then he gasped. It was 
impossible — c r a z y — but he recog- 
nized the ships now as the Science 
City Fleet — the personal armada of 
Arch-Scienty Bron Draper! Jones 
watched, not daring to think. Was it 
possible that Draper had allied him- 
self with Corrant? 

TyzlTHIN seconds he learned the 
^ answer. It came with such unex- 
pected suddenness, that he could not 
restrain the shout of joy which burst 
from his lips. 

The Science City Fleet burst 
squarely into the midst of Corrant s 
forces. What seemed to be pale, vio- 
let rays flicked out suddenly from 
their bows. And where the rays 
touched, Corrant’s attacking ships 
dropped in flames to the ground! 

The utter shocking surprise of it 
held Corrant’s men momentarily 
spellbound. And during that moment, 
literally scores more were destroyed. 
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Corrant’s fleet broke up in sudden 
panic, scattering all over the sky in 
hopeless confusion. More and still 
more fell. There was no thought cf 
fight in the minds of the survivors. 
They sent full power into their drive 
jets and blasted away. 

A little over ten minutes after they 
had appeared, the Science City Fleet 
was master of the sky ! 

The ships now dropped signal 
flares. Contact was then made by a 
radio. Arch-Scienty Bron Draper re- 
quested to see Governor Jonothan! 

It was a meeting that made history. 
Jones was never to forget it — nor was 
he ever to cease marveling over the 
whim of Fate which enabled him to 
be present to see it. 

Arch-Scienty Bron Draper was 
very tall and very thin, clad in the 
traditional robe and hood of the 
Scienties. His blue eyes were very 
clear and bright, and lines of humor 
showed at their corners. His bory 
face showed at once a shrewd intelli- 
gence and a warmth and depth of hu- 
man understanding. 

Jonothan and Draper gripped 
hands. For a long moment it was very 
still in the great chamber. Then Jono- 
than spoke: 

“I owe you a dept of gratitude 
which I fear I shall never be able to 
repay. You came at a most welcome 
' moment.” 

Draper gestured depracatingly. “It 
was about time I got into the fight ” 
His blue eyes twinkled with some- 
thing like mischief. “And I was itch- 
ing to try those heat beams my tech- 
nicians turned out. As it is, I’m well 
satisfied.” Draper threw back his 
hood and folded his arms. The humor 
died from his eyes. 

“No doubt. Governor Jonothan, you 
are wondering just why I am here 
and also what prompted my aid in 
your behalf. I shall explain.” 

And he did. Listening, Jones 



learned of the Plan, and a vast awe 
deepened within him. 

According to Draper, there had 
been Scienties even in pre-Plague 
days. It was these discovered or at 
least laid the foundations for many 
of the miraculous scienty devices 
used in the world today — the rocket 
plane, the atomic engine, the televi- 
sion set. It was a pre-Plague scienty 
who had made the discoveries in bio- 
chemistry later to result in androids. 
And it had been a group of pre- 
Plague scienties who had been in- 
directly responsible for the Plague. 

This group had perfected a won- 
derful kind of rocket plane called a 
space ship. In it men had gone to the 
Moon, and later to Mars. Then a 
flight had been made to Venus. As a 
result of this trip, an alien bacterio- 
phage was transported to Earth. 
It did not reveal itself immediately. 
With what amounted almost to a 
kind of viciously calculating intelli- 
gence, it waited, spread itself over all 
the world. Theh, like an atomic ex- 
plosion flowing over the planet, it 
struck. 

Out of the billions which had pop- 
ulated Earth so thickly, only a few 
scattered millions were left. The 
alien bacteriophage itself, its deadly 
work done, inexplicably vanished. 

'T'HE REMAINING scienties had 
banded together, forming the nu- 
cleus of the order which was later to 
spread its influence over the entire 
world. Upon themselves they tork 
the task of preserving civilization. 
They gathered up all the available 
knowledge in every field. This they 
taught to each new generation. 

Thus civilization began gradually 
to rise again. But in one respect it 
was not the same. America, once a 
united nation, now become composed 
of dozens of independent states — 
kingdoms, in essence — each of which 
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waged incessant and ruthless war on 
the other. 

The scienties knew this state of po- 
litical affairs was likely to continue 
for hundreds of years, delaying the 
full flower of civilization which came 
only with empire. So they had 
formed the Plan. They had come out 
from their little republic on the west 
coast, and in each and every state 
they had formed an institution which 
they called a university. Here they 
sought converts, and within these 
they instilled the dream of empire. 

But the number of recruits was 
too few to accomplish any good. And 
most disappointing, men did not 
catch the true Scienty picture of 
empire. Their visions were distorted 
ones, for each saw himself the lord 
and master of a vast kingdom which 
spread from one end of the continent 
to the other. What the Scienties 
wished to bring about was a large 
scale model of their own tiny repu- 
blic. 

The seed was there — but the 
ground was too barren for planting. 
The Plan had to await the coming of 
Bron Draper and androids. 

Draper's voice deepened. “The 
ground was still barren, but in an- 
droids we Scipnties saw a seed which 
would take root and flower regard- 
less. The Plan was dusted off again. 
This time we felt little doubt but that 
it would succeed.” He grinned wryly. 

“And now comes the confession. I 
hope. Governor Jonothan, it will not 
make you think of us Scienties as 
treacherous and conniving. What we 
sought to accomplish was merely the 
ultimate good of all. 

“To go on, androids were the per- 
fect solution to the manpower pro- 
blem. They are intelligent; strong, 
and tireless. They freed men from 
exhausting routine tasks, gave them 
a chance to work more with their 
minds. Thus, in two decades, their 



use has spread over the entire conti- 
nent.” Draper hesitated, went on: 

“Androids were more than work- 
ers — they were the seeds of a Scien- 
ty plan of empire. In effect, they 
were a vast fifth column army, with 
units in every state. When we Scien- 
ties gave the word, they were to rise 
up and take over wherever they 
were. Then one single nation was to 
be formed from all the states. The 
government was to be modelled after 
our own republic, and Scienties were 
to be administrators until such time 
as men had been prepared to take 
over themselves. 

“The date for all this, however, 
was still a good many years in the 
future. But Anton Corrant forced 
our hand. By his conquests, he was 
eliminating the very kind of men we 
needed to help us in our plan He 
was setting up a particularly vicious 
kind of military state called a dic- 
tatorship. That this could be over- 
thrown by means of our androids, we 
had no doubt — but we chose not to 
wait any longer. 

OREOVER, Governor Jono- 
than, Anton Corrant has 
shown us the result of an empire 
built up by force. Resentments and 
enmities are kindled which make 
real co-operation impossible. A state 
of that kind cannot last. If empire is 
to come, it must come of its own vo- 
lition. Therefore, we Scienties have 
abandoned our plan. Yet the androids 
— the seeds of empire — remain. What 
I propose to do is use them to over- 
throw Corrant. Internally, he is still 
quite weak, and once his influence is 
removed, conditions will settle quick- 
ly back to normal. 

“But — the conquered states will be 
leaderless. New leaders can be found, 
yes, but in most cases these will be 
raw, hesitant, doubtful. They will 
need someone to look up to. Govern- 
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or Jonothan, you have already laid 
the foundation for an allied union of 
states. These new rulers will now be 
glad to join, since it would insure 
political peace and thus remove much 
responsibility. Once the trend has 
started, other states will be sure to 
follow. Thus there will be no fur- 
ther danger from men like Corrant, 
and political peace will mean a new 
■era of interstate commerce and pros- 
perity. 

“In return for my help, all I ask is 
that you preside over this union, to 
see that all states keep the peace and 
do their full and fair share of the 
work. Your successor can be appoint- 
ed by vote. In states where new 
rulers have not yet been chosen, 
these can be appointed by vote also. 
Will you do it?” 

Governor Jonothan hesitated; he 
was dazed. The idea seemed too big 
for him to grasp all at once. 

But it was not necessary for him to 
decide. His men pressed forward, eag- 
erly urging his acceptance, and at 
length he nodded. “I will do it.” 

Plans were quickly discussed. Aid 
was to be given first to Jonothan'# 
allies. Then the androids within Cor- 
rant’s territory were to strike. The 
Science City Fleet, in conjunction 
with those of the allies, was then to 
sweep in, mopping up. 

Draper was dismayed when he 
learned that Kathie Jonothan had 
been kidnaped, and might now be a 
prisoner within Corrant’s headquar- 
ters. “This complicates things,” he 
said gravely. “Corrant might use her 
as a hostage, and thus spoil the entire 
plan.” 

Jones stepped forward. He said, 
“Sir, if as I presume you have a 
means of getting in contact with the 
androids within Corrant’s headquar- 
ters in New York II, could it be ar- 
ranged for a group of them to get the 
girl out of the city? If that could be 



done, a place could be designated c n 
the outskirts of the city, and I could 
fly there to pick her up.” 

“An excellent idea!” Draper ap- 
proved. “It can and will be done. But 
you’ll be taking a dangerous risk, 
young man.” 

TT WAS night — and a perfect night 
■*’ for the task that lay before him, 
Jones thought. His rocket plane 
cruised along at an altitude of over 
60,000 feet. The motors, functioning 
at their highest point of efficiency, 
made almost no sound. 

Again he checked his position. The 
muscles in his face tightened. Al- 
most there. He bent to the controls, 
making adjustments with skillful 
hands. 

The rocket plane which he flew 
was of a special type, selected parti- 
cularly for the mission. It had re- 
tractible wings. With the speed of the 
ship cut down and the wings run out, 
It performed excellently as a glider. 
In this way he could approach New 
York II without sound. 

Jones cut power from the rear 
drive jets, and braked with those for- 
ward. Then, with wings extended, he 
began to glide toward the ground be- 
low. 

Circling, then, he dropped UV 
flares and donned the scanning gog- 
gles. The terrain below was outlined 
in weird tones of grey. Jones picked 
out a meadow and landed. That done, 
he turned his attention to the rad.o, 
sending out the intermittent signals 
which would guide Kathie Jonothan’s 
android rescuers to his ship. 

He did not know how much later 
it was when it happened. Of a sud- 
den, lances of blinding light smashed 
at him, as he and his rocket plane be- 
came the focus point for a battery of 
search beams! 

Dazed, stunned, uncomprehending, 
Jones blinked into the brilliance. He 
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became aware of voices. 

“Got him!” 

“Walked right into the radar net I” 

“All right, mister, come out of 
there. We’ve got you cold!” 

Shock and utter dismay held Jones 
as if in a stupor. He felt rough 
hands grab hold of him. Then he felt 
himself being driven in a ground 
cruiser, and be became conscious of 
the triumphantly grinning faces of 
men in uniform. 

Shortly after, the cruiser stopped. 
They had reached New York II. 
Jones was hauled to his feet. There 
was a ride in a train, a walk down pe- 
destrian ramps, and finally a swift 
ascent in an elevator. 

Jones was ushered unceremonious- 
ly into a large room, where a power- 
ful, bald-headed man sat at a desk. 
Thought and perception rushed back 
to Jones with stunning clarity. He 
faced Anton Coirant, self-styled 
President of the East! 

Jones’ guards saluted with strange, 
outflung motions of their arms. Their 
commanding officer stepped up to 
the desk. 

“Leader, we bring you a prisoner. 
He was caught in a radar net over 
Sector 12. We did not shoot him 
down as he was already landing.” 

“Excellent work. Lieutenant,” Coi- 
rant responded, in a crisp, bass voice. 
“You shall be remembered for this. 
Dismissed !” 

The soldiers left, but two guards 
stepped up to Jones, bayoneted rifles 
held at the ready. Jones noted, 
curiously enough, that one was an 
android. 

Corrant said, “Your name?” 

Jones answered absently. His mind 
was toying with the formless clay of 
a plan. 

“A captain in. the Illinois Royal 
Air Force, eh?” Corrant said. His 
tones grew sharp. “Now, then, just 
what were you doing over my terri- 



tory — and especially near New York 
II itself?” 

“I was sent here as a spy,” Jones 
answered, still absently. It was the 
first thing that occured to him. He 
did not trouble to find a better an- 
swer. His real thoughts were busy 
elsewhere — the clay was taking shape. 

“A spy 1" Abruptly Corrant 
laughed. “In military uniform? Come, 
Captain Jones, you surely don’t ex- 
pect me to believe that. You were 
sent here for some other reason. 
What was it?" 

Jones barely heard the question. 
His pulses were leaping. The clay 
had formed! 

Corrant . snapped, “Answer me, 
man! Why were you sent here? I 
warn you, my time is valuable. If you 
continue hedging. I’ll get the infor- 
mation out of you by much more 
forcible means.” 

Jones turned quietly to the android 
guard at his right. Still quietly, he 
said, "Draper sent me. The Plan goes 
into motion at once. Do your duty." 
With that, Jones whirled to the 
guard at his left. He gripped the ri- 
fle in his left hand, twisted it aside; 
his right smashed into the man's face. 
The guard went down, but not com- 
pletely out. This was not a time for 
the niceties of combat — Jones kicked 
him in the face, and finally the man 
lay still. 

VI^HEN JONES turned, it was to 
** see the other android guard 
standing before the desk, the point of 
his bayonet pressed against Corranl’s 
chest. Corrant sat there, a frustrated 
expression upon his heavy face, one 
hand frozen in mid-air, halfway to 
the button on the box of an inter-of- 
fice communicator. 

Jones picked up the rifle of the 
fallen guard and strode over. “Good 
work,” he said, “I’ll take over. See 
that the signal is sent to the others.” 
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The android saluted and left. With 
the rifle, Jones faced Corrant. 

Corrant said thickly, "Don’t be a 
fool. You can’t hope to get away 
with this.” 

"We won’t argue about that,’’ Jones 
answered. He raised the rifle slowly, 
until the point of the bayonet 
touched Corrant’s throat. “Now lis- 
ten, you’re going to use the communi- 
cator. Have the daughter of Govern- 
or Jonothan brought here at once. 
The wrong word, and we both die.” 

Corrant looked at Jones a long mo- 
ment. Something like admiration 
came into his lidded gaze. He reached 
out to the communicator, pressed one 
of a set of buttons. 

"Brandt, I want the daughter of 
Governor Jonothan brought to my 
office immediately.” With that, Cor- 
rant sat back in his chair, and his 
dark eyes no longer held any expres- 
sion at all. 

A pulse throbbed in Jones’ temple. 
The rifle grew heavy in his hands. 
Then: 

"I’m going to stand behind the 
door, with the sights of this gun cen- 
tered on your forehead,” Jones told 
Corrant. “Only the girl must enter 
the room.” 

Corrant nodded slowly. Jones 
backed away, watching the other 
with a fixed, unblinking gaze. The 
point of the rifle never wavered from 
Corrant, not even as finally Jones 
took up a position to one side of the 
door. 

At length, the door opened. Corrant 
said quickly, “Only the girl. Dis- 
missed.” 

The door closed again, and Kathie 
Jonothan stood in the room. She 
said, "Well, what is the meaning of 
this?” And then she saw Jones, 
started toward him with a low cry. 

"Stay away I” Jones gasped, with- 
out removing his attention from Cor- 
rant. 



Kathie understood at once. She 
backed away, her small figure sud- 
denly taut. 

“The androids here in New York II 
are on our side,” Jones told her. “No 
time to explain; but they’re taking 
over the city. We wait here until 
they come. They’ll see that we get 
away.” 

Abruptly, the door opened and a 
man burst into the room. He flung 
out, “Say, look here, Corrant, I 
thought it was understood you were 
to leave the girl alone. Are you try- 
ing—” 

It was Van Selby. Jones saw this 
much when suddenly Kathie screamed. 

Corrant leaped from behind his 
desk, hurled himself desperately at 
Jones. As Jones went down, he heard 
Van Selby shouting. 

Corrant had caught Jones about 
the legs. Jones braced himself on the 
floor, lashed out with a knee. Cur- 
rant grunted as the kick struck him 
full in the face. His grip loosened. 
Jones struggled to his feet, reaching 
out for the fallen rifle. A clamor 
echoed in his ears, the shouts of men, 
the pound of footsteps. 

He had the rifle. As he looked up, 
he saw Van Selby before him. The 
butt of an automatic showed in Sel- 
by’s upraised arms, and there was 
strained purpose on Selby’s fae. 

Jones tried to bring up the rifle, 
urgency screaming within him. He 
never made it. The butt of the auto- 
matic smashed down. Flame explod 
ed within Jones’ head. A blanket of 
unutterable blackness closed over it. 

T TE AWAKENED to find himself 

1 in a bed, bathed in a golden 
flood of sunshine which poured in 
through a window at his left. For a 
long moment he lay still, blinking in 
th* light, while the processes of con- 
scious thought stirred sluggishly into 
motion within his brain. 
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By slow degrees, he became more 
fully aware of his surroundings. He 
saw that he was in a large exquisitely 
furnished room, and for a moment he 
was awed at its splendor. But oniy 
for a moment. He had known other 
rooms like this. 

Pennsylvania, he thought. Pennsyl- 
vania had fallen, and the glory of the 
Selby’s was no more. A cloud of sor- 
row descended upon him. 

And then he was sitting bolt up- 
right. The last thing he remembered, 
he had been in the rocket plane, and 
the parks of topside Illinois had been 
beneath him. What had happened? 
What was he doing in this bed? 

Memories swarmed over him. He 
grinned wryly; of course, that was 
the answer. He remembered now that 
his fuel had run very low. He remem- 
bered how he had tried desperately 
to glide in to a landing when the fuel 
had finally given out. And he re- 
membered his dismay when the 
ground had rushed up to meet him— 
fast, much too fast. A moment of pain, 
then nothingness, then this room. 

He had come out alive after all. 

But his joy was short-lived when he 
thought of what once had been. Cor- 
rant, he thought. Damn Corrant l 

Corrant had struck with paralyzing 
suddenness. The forces of Pennsyl- 
vania had had no time to prepare. The 
attack had come both by enemy le- 
gions without and fifth column forces 
within. It was a group of these latter 
who had invaded the palace, killing 
Governor Wal Selby and his brave 
band of defenders. 

Governor Wal Selby. His father. 

He himself had managed to escape 
only because of Jones. Jones had 
been an android — and a clever one. 
It was Jones who had thought of the 
idea. He had demurred, but Jones 
had insisted. And so they changed 
clothing. Jones had led pursuit astray, 
and in the rocket plane he had es- 



caped. Illinois had seemed the most 
likely place for refuge, and he had 
headed there. Then had come the 
crash. 

The train of memories led him 
here, to this room. He surmised that 
the crash had been seen. He had been 
brought here. 

It seemed a quite logical explana- 
tion — yet strangely he had the feeling 
that a much longer period of time 
had elasped since the crash and his 
awakening in this room. Vague mem- 
ories troubled him — formless things 
that retreated before his attempts at 
recollection. 

A SOUND caught his attention. 
** The door to his room had 
opened. A girl entered. She smiled at 
him. 

“Awake, Captain Jones?” 

He did not know the name. Neither 
did he know why it was applied to 
him. But he did not worry about it. 
He looked at the girl, and suddenly 
the sunlight was warmer, more gold- 
en. 

She sat down in a chair beside his 
bed. She smiled again. “Perhaps I 
ought to make a correction. You’re 
Colonel Jones now, you know. Father 
saw to that.” 

It was very puzzling. But it was 
nice to have her near, and he said 
nothing. 

The girl went on, “Selby tried to 
shoot you, there in Corrant’s office, 
but the androids reached him befo e 
he had time. Both he and Corrant are 
now our prisoners. It was a group 
of androids that brought us back 
here to Illinitropolis. 

“Incidently, Van Selby wasn’t Van 
Selby at all, but another man mas- 
querading under that name. It seemed 
he looked much like the real Van 
Selby, and so shortly after Pennsyl- 
vania was conquered, Corrant sent 
him here, to be the leader of the fifth 
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column force* In Illinois. The real 
Selby was killed, when Pennsylvania 
fell.” 

He had the urge to tell her that 
Van Selby wasn’t dead — that he was 
alive, here and now. But it would 
spoil this moment, and he wanted 
very much right now to have it last. 

“Well, it’s all over,” Kathie said. 
“Corrant’s empire is crumbling, and 
several conquered states have already 



joined with father. And he’a as de- 
lighted about it as a boy. In a way, 
I’m rather glad, too, that he’s finally 
realizing his dream of union. It’ll 
mean peace for everyone.” She leaned 
toward him, and her smile grew soft. 
“And no more fighting for you. Cap 
— Colonel Jones!” 

He grinned. “That’s swell!” he 
said. Later, he thought, he’d tell her 
his name was really Van Selby. 



VEILED TRUTHS 

By WALTER LATHROP 



F ABLES have long been used to signify, 
in fiction format, a moral doctrine. 
Usually a fable is of short length, with a 
dash of fantasy flaring into a moral code 
ending. And actually, that is what the 
fable was founded to represent. 

In early times, especially in the East, it 
was necessary to veil the truth in fiction 
form. This was especially true in the case 
of slaves, who had to be careful at all 
times that what they said did not offend 
the ears of their masters. For a single 
thought, uttered aloud in the wrong man- 
ner could bring swift torture and death to 
the unwitting person audacious enough to 
utter it. 

Thus it was that the fable was founded 
by a slave, whose name has since become 
famous throughout the centuries. For 



Aesop, the father of the fable, was himself 
a slave, and his fables have withstood the 
test of time, even as they withstood the sin- 
ister era of which he was a daring pil- 
grim. 

While there need not always be a strict 
moral sense necessary in a fable, it is true 
that Martin Luther- thought so highly of 
Aesop, that he edited and prefaced a vol- 
ume of Aesop’s work. 

It is a tribute to our modern civilization 
that man is struggling to rise above the 
necessity of veiling the truth. Our own 
country was founded upon this tenet. That 
any man shall have the right to express 
himself openly, before all men. Today We 
can look upon the storiettes of Aesop and 
smile. But in his day they were taken se- 
riously — especially by Aesop himselfl 



"CIVILIZATIOFS” BIRTH * 

By L. A. BURT 



W HEN WE speak of civilization we im- 
mediately think of our presentday 
world and all of the wonders that mod- 
ern science has given us. And yet, the 
word civilization, in its true sense should 
Imply the entire era in which man rose 
above the plane of savage existence. 

Then when did "civilization” begin? 
Thousands of years ago, in the Neolithic 
period of man — the period we have come 
to know popularly as the “stone age.” 

And why has science determined that it 
was in this era that civilization ip the 
true sense of the word was established? 
Because it was in this period that man 
discovered and developed four major 'in- 
dustries, the forerunners of our great 
modern world. They were; agriculture, the 
domestication of animals, the manufacture 
of pottery, and tool-making. 

The first two of these revolutionary 
changes for the neolithic man enabled him 
to rise above the precarious position his 



life was always in from want of food. He 
was now able to plan his diet in advance — 
and store enough food away for the long 
winter months so that his family would 
not be in dire threat of starvation. He also 
found out that a given area of land could 
easily support a larger number of people 
engaged in raising food than a smaller 
number who foraged and hunted. As a 
result the first great communal efforts 
were put forth by man. 

Then with the final two discoveries, the 
advent of civilization was complete. For 
with the making of pottery, the- building of 
the home followed as a natural result. Baked 
clay was utilized to its utmost ad- 
vantage. And along with it, the art of tool- 
making contributed an important role. For 
those flint-edged tools of the "stone age” 
man were actually the basis for what en- 
gineers and contractors use today in con- 
structing our giant skyscrapers 1 
* ■* * 





The WEE MEN 
of WEEHEN 



By LESTER BARCLAY 

Were Sain’s eyes deceiving him ? Did 
he really see an army of incredibly small 
creatures advancing from the metal globe? 



AIN,” HENDON shouted, 
“we're gonna be invaded by 
these critters! I know we are. 
Flyin’ saucers ain’t natural. Atom 
bombs and such like are inventions of 
the devil. I’m tellin’ you one of these 
days the whole world is gonna go to 
pot! Just like that!” He snapped his 
fingers to emphasize his point. 

Agar Sain smiled as he joined his 
rod together. Good old Sam Hendon 
There had to be a boogie-man some- 
where. Sam was always running a 
temperature about the latest scientific 



rumors. But Sam was a hell of a fish- 
erman and knew the best trout waters 
anywhere in the hills. And so long as 
it didn’t interfere with his nose for 
trout streams. Agar didn’t care what 
the old man raved about. 

Agar Sain’s doctor had advised a 
rest, specifically, a fishing vacation, 
when the burden of watching Sain’s 
business had become a little wearing. 
Sain had contacted Hendon and the 
old guide had made ready the cabin 
for Sain. Two weeks had passed and 
Sain felt in the pink of condition 
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again. He looked out of the window 
into the grey mist which was just 
lifting as the sun rose. Should be 
good weather for fishing he thought. 
There was a lake Sam had promised 
to take him to, a secluded place in the 
wilderness Agar had never seen, and 
which Sam had discovered only a 
short time before. 

“Well, Sam,” Agar said, “suppose 
we let others worry about such things 
and you and I go out and catch us a 
mess of fish?” 

“Betcha we do. Agar,” the old man 
said as he joined Agar at the door. 
“Big ones, too. But I tell ya, man — ” 
he let the words trail off as Sain 
moved swiftly for the small car 
parked by the side of the cabin. 

They had to park the car in a clear- 
ing a full mile from the lake. But 
Sain had to admit to the worthiness 
of the goal when he arrived behind 
the agile old man who took the high 
climb in his stride. Emerald-green, 
almost circular, it was pitched as if 
at the bottom of a wondrous bowl, 
completely surrounded by spruce, 
hemlock and pine. Sain wiped his 
brow, smiled, and patted the other 
man’s arm. 

“Sure is pretty, Sam,” he said. 

“An’ the fish is even prettier,” Sam 
replied. "Beauties. Four an* six 
pounders. An’ I’m the only one knows 
*bout this place. See there....” he 
pointed to a shelving piece of land 
which ran into the lake almost 
directly below them. “That's where 
you and I cast.” 

TTIE SUN was a p hour from being 
directly overhead when the two 
cleaned the last of the fish they had 
caught. The old man had started a 
small fire and was preparing for the 
fish fry. Agar Sain whistled happily 
through his teeth as ha watched the 
old man. It had been a most pleasant 
and profitable morning. Now he 



leaned back against the rough bark of 
the tree and looked out over the lake. 
It was so peaceful, so placid. . . 

Afterward, Agar Sain couldn't say 
exactly what came first, the flash of 
flame or the whistling screeching 
noise. Perhaps neither came first. But 
suddenly there it was, the sound and 
the light. And afterward only the 
boiling of the lake near the center 
where the vast circular object had 
disappeared under the waters. 

"Holy jumpin’ crappies,” Sam Hen- 
don said softly. “See that?” 

“I did,” Sain said gently. "Only 
what was it i saw?” 

"What? Why one o’ those f lyin’ 
saucers, that’s what.” 

“I can’t swear to it.” Agar said. “It 
happened too fast. Could have been 
one of those new swept-back planes. 
Yet it looked too large for that. At 
any rate, we’d better get back to 

town and report it.” 

* * * 

WESTHAVEN, even in its flush 
years was a town of perhaps four 
thousand people. Now a complete cen- 
sus would show maybe naif that many 
people. Yet despite its size it had one 
item known through the length and 
breadth of the state, its newspaper, 
owned and run by a woman, Fern 
Linden. It was to the Argus Journal 
that Agar Sain and Sam Hendon came 
with their story. 

Fern Linden was in her office as the 
two marched in. She waved a greet- 
ing to the old man through the glass 
door partition between the outer and 
inner office. She smiled politely at 
Sain and motioned him to a seat as 
Hendon burst out with what they had 
seen. 

"Now wait a minute, Sam,” she 
halted his excited flow of words. 
“Let's not get too het up about this." 

“I told you,” Agar said in a wearied 
voice. “Let’s go to the Sheriff’s 
office.” 
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Fern switched her attention to the 
tall, dark-bearded stranger. Her blue 
eyes flashed sparks of anger. But 
her actions were studiedly casual as 
she placed a well-manicured hand to 
her blonde tresses piled high on her 
head. She even let a smile play on 
her lips. 

“The Sheriff’s slower than a 6nail,” 
Hendon said in disgust. “Fern’s got 
more gumption and git-up than him 
any day. Now look, gel. Neither me 
or Mr. Sain’s been drinkin’. We saw 
thet fly in’....” 

“Don’t give it a name,” Sain broke 
in. “Let’s just say that it was a plane 
that fell into the water.” 

“All right,” the woman 6aid. "I’ll 
send someone down to look at it." 

“Thanks for nothing,” Sain said. 
“I fell in with Sam’s suggestion be- 
cause I thought it might have been 
one of those large bombers and if it 
was, the army authorities ought to be 
notified. But just take your time.” 

Fern Linden bit her lip. This arro- 
gant fool. Hang him. He was making a 
fool of her. And he was right, be- 
cause whether they had seen some- 
thing or not she could soon find out. 
She hoped, however, that there was 
nothing there. Just so that 6he could 
tell him what she thought from the 
first, that the jug had done yeoman 
service. 

"Well, okay,” she said. “I’ll contact 
the proper people. And I’ll let you 
know what they find. That is unless 
you’re going to stay — ” 

“Sorry,” Sain said. “My vacation 
ends today, just let Sam know.” 

OUT SHE didn’t. She let Sain know 
^ directly. 

It was a week later. The afternoon 
mail had come into his office and his 
secretary looked at the newspaper 
with an odd expression. Sain, busy on 
the phone, turned and asked : 



“What’s biting you, Mabel? You 
look like you tasted caviar for the 
first time.” 

It’s this paper, sir,” she said, hand- 
ing it to him. 

His face darkened in anger as he 
read the headlines and story in a two 
column spread on the first page. The 
story was right to the point and told 
about the smart-aleck from the big 
city who spread a cheap hoax around 
about flying saucers falling into 
Loon Lake. It also tore into the man, 
a certain Agar Sain, a well-known 
publisher, who had caused the com- 
munity of Westhaven to spend money 
in a fruitless effort to trace down the 
so-called terror of the skies. 

“Well, blast her!” Sain said savage- 
ly. “By George ! I ought to run down 
there and spank her for this! I not 
only ought to, I will! Anyone, wants 
to know where I am, I’ll be in West- 
haven at Sam Hendon’s” 

* * * 

Sam wasn’t home when Agar 
arrived, but his sister was. She greet- 
ed him with affection and took his 
bag and started to show him to his 
room. But Sain stopped her by say- 
ing: 

“Where can I find Sam? Or better, 
if Sam comes home tell him I’m down 
at the newspaper offices.” 

He rushed away before she could 
say anything. 

Fern Linden turned as the outer 
door slammed and seeing who it was, 
smiled broadly. 

“Well, if it isn’t the bright young 
man from the big city,” she called in 
greeting. "I suppose you’ve come 
down to tell me to jump in the lake 
or something.” 

His anger was suddenly gone. He 
realized instantly that something was 
wrong. She wouldn’t have printed 
what she did unless they had inves- 
tigated. But surely they would have 
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found something. . . 

"Mind if I sit down?” he asked. 
"I’ve got some questions I’d like an- 
swered.” 

“Go ahead. There might be a few 
I’d like answered myself.” 

He sprawled his lean length down 
and as he talked, he rubbed his hand 
along the muscular side of his jaw re 
flectively : 

“I won’t ask whether you sent out 
a party or not because it’s obvious 
that you did. At the same time I 
wasn’t having hallucinations. I don’t 
drink, a fact you can corroborate with 
my physician. Something about aller- 
gies. . .At any rate, not only did I see 
it, the shape of this thing without 
giving it a title, but Sam Hendon also 
saw it. Now look. 

“Sam Hendon has the sharpest 
eyes I know of. He can spot a trout 
sitting under a log from a hundred 
feet, and that takes eyesight. In the 
split second I saw it, I formed an 
idea of a circular mass or elliptical 
mass about a hundred yards across. 
We talked about it on the drive over 
and Sam concurred with me in general 
with a single exception. He said he 
saw ports in it. No matter. The point 
being that so large an object simply 
cannot disappear without leaving a 
trace.” 

Fern Linden had intended giving 
thiB man a royal ribbing, when she 
too realized that he was not just any- 
body, but a well-known publisher and 
a person of some standing and intelli- 
gence. Further, from the very way he 
spoke even now, there was somethin'; 
they had seen. Yet there was the 
evidence of the search party. They 
had found nothing. Nor had army 
headquarters reported any of their 
planes missing. 

“Okay,” she said. “Let’s say some- 
thing did land in the lake. What hap - 
pened to it?” 

"The trouble is,” Sain said bluntly, 



"we don’t think in coherent ways. 
Sam and I saw something. Yet noth- 
ing is found. Why look for devious 
reasons? Let’s look for the obvious. 
It didn’t fall in. It landed there, and 
having landed, took off again.” 

"Then for argument’s sake, let’s 
agree with you,” Fern said. “Now 
what happened to it in the time you 
and Sam got here?” 

The answer to that had to wait. 
They both lifted their heads at the 
sound of screeching brakes just past 
the windows of the newspaper offices. 
And their heads turned simultaneous- 
ly at the sound of the outer door s 
slam. It was remarkable the speed 
Agar displayed when he saw who it 
was entering. He was just in time to 
grab Sam Hendon before he fell. 

ELLO, SON,” Sam said weak- 
ly. “Just give me a couple 
of minutes. Takes more than a couple 
of bites like I got to make me give 
up. Whew I Those little varmints are 
nasty. . . 

“I’m all right now. Well, Fern. It 
all began when you sent out the Sher- 
iff’s men and I went along and we 
didn’t find anythin’. I thought my 
eyes’d pop when we got there and 
there wasn’t anythin’ to be seen. I 
know what we saw. So remember 
what I said, that I’d stick around till 
I found out what happened to it? I 
did. 

“It happened today. I ain’t been 
home in a week. Know why? Because 
I’ve been makin’ camp out there on 
Loon Lake. An’ today I found out. 
By gum, it’s a fly in’ saucer, all right. 
An’ they got the thing hid away in a 
big clearing 1 Must be quarter mile 
across stuck right smack dab in the 
middle of the woods east of the lake.” 
He stopped and fell back in the 
chair, his eyes closed and his face 
suddenly drained of color. 

"I’ll get a doctor up here,” Fern 
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said, as she ran to her desk. 

Sain’s eyes narrowed as he looked 
closely at the old man’s face. The 
skin looked as if it had been pricked 
by a hundred needles. Then the old 
man opened his eyes again and 
smiled weakly. 

‘...Whole thing’s carpiflaged . . . 
Must be couple hundred of the little 
critters .... Saw me an’ shot arrows 

at me ole Sam’s too fast f’r 'em. 

Hah I Got away, I did — ” 

This time his eyes closed and 
stayed that way. Fern came and told 
Sain the doctor would be over in a 
matter of minutes. The medico was a 
man of his word. But though he 
arrived with a bag full of the tricks 
of his trade, not one could bring Sam 
Hendon out of his coma. Nor could 
the medical man say the reason for it. 

The three of them, the two men 
and the woman, drove to the hospital 
in the doctor’s car. Fern said she 
would stand all expenses. “In a way 
it was all my fault. I made fun of 
Sam. So I feel responsible.” 

Sain suddenly saw her in a differ 
ent light. He knew, also, that if he 
continued to see her, he would see 
many things about her he would like. 
Nor was he averse to the idea. She 
asked him to come back to the office 
after they left the hospital. 

But Sain offered a better idea. He 
hadn’t eaten since he had left the 
city and suggested a cafe close to the 
paper’s offices. They discussed what 
had happened but came to the conclu- 
sion they were stymied until Sam 
regained consciousness. 

"I wonder just what sort of ‘crit- 
ters’ they were he saw?” Sain asked. 

“We probably won’t know until he 
is in condition to take us to the spot 
where he saw them,” Fern said. 

“Well, I’m of the opinion we 
shoudn’t wait too long. The doctor 
had no idea when Sam would come 
out of it and how soon after he would 



be able to move,” Sain said. “We’ll 
give him a day, then get going on 
it.” 

^VAGOR BAAT signalled to the 
control room for submergence. 
Then he turned to his second-in-com- 
mand and said, “The needle darts 
will have caused the old man to lose 
consciousness by this time. After 
that, when he regains his reason he 
will have lost all memory of what 
happened. We cannot take any 
chances, however. He may have told 
someone what he saw. Therefore 
make ready the gas cylinders and pre- 
pare for flight." 

Tavor San, at rigid attention nod- 
ded with an emphatic shake of his 
head, whirled on his heel and marched 
stiffly from the room, his two-feet 
six-inches of height, stiff as a ram- 
rod. Sagor Batt sighed deeply as the 
door closed on the other and fell into 
deep thought. 

He had always disliked dealing 
with large men. They always thought 
their size was of such vast importance 
in the scheme of things. It had been 
one of the reasons why they had left 
their planet many light years bacx. 
There were ten thousand men, women 
and children in their space sphere and 
they simply had to find a place to 
live. Sagor Baat knew it was not 
going to be any easy thing to do. 

A red light flashed the signal that 
the control room was on the audo- 
phone. He dialed them to come on and 
the face of his engineer showed on 
the screen. 

“We are resting on the bottom, sir.” 

“Throw the screen about us then,” 
Baat said. "We will stay submerged 
till nightfall. I have told Tavor San 
that we will use the cylinders to- 
night.” He could see the other nod 
his head as though in agreement with 
his own thoughts. “We have enough 
of the sleep-gas for our purpose. 
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After that we will improvise as needs 
arise.” 

The screen went dark and Baat 
went back to his thoughts again. Two 
weeks. All they needed. After all 
they had spent months in flying 
about, months in search of a place of 
existence on this strange planet. Now 
they had found a body of water ex- 
actly like that on Weehen. Without 
this lake they could not live long. 
And two weeks would be all they 
would need. He sighed deeply again 
as he switched on the dormitory sec- 
tion. He could not sleep until he 
knew the others were comfortable. 

Bu* if Baat was worried about his 
charges, there were those who 
weren’t. Tavor San, for one. The 
look of militant attention left his 
face the instant the door closed be- 
hind him and he was unobserved. A 
sly look crossed his face. So they 
wanted Baat as their leader — Well, 
there were others beside himself who 
thought as he did. Baat was too soft. 
Not like Tavor San or Hgam. 

San moved swiftly along the dim- 
lit corridor to the elevator midway 
on the deck. He set the button for 
the control room. Hgam would be 
waiting. Well, it was the end of all 
waiting. The Wee Men of Weehen 
were going to be the giants of this 
planet, the lords of this universe. 
San’s jaw was set in lines of iron as 
the elevator rocketed down the five 
floors to the control section. 

San pressed at the knob and the 
light flickered as a signal for him to 
open. There was but a single man in 
the control room. But one that held 
the destiny of the ship in his hands. 
He was Hgam, called by Baat, the 
trusted one. He was thick-bodied, 
muscular, stolid-faced. A wide grin 
split his lips as San swaggered 
through. 

“Well....?” he asked. 

"We go to work right now,” San 



said. “The old fool ordered me to get 
the cylinders ready for tonight. Soon 
as darkness is complete. Before long 
he will make his tour of the dorm 
itories to see if all is secure. Your 
men are ready, I trust?” 

"As ready as they’ll ever be. I’ll 
have some of them intercept Baat and 
bring him here. We’ll have to take 
care of the chief engineer so we bet- 
ter get to him. Baat will notify him 
of what he’s set you to doing. He’s a 
rough, tough man, so don’t be gentle 
with him. I have a couple of men who 
can handle his details. If he makes 
any foolish moves kill himl” 

For an instant rage burned in 
San’s throat. Who did Hgam think 
he was, ordering him as he did? Then 
the fire cooled. Hgam could be taken 
care of later. The important thing 
was getting Baat and the engineer out 
of the way. ‘Don’t worry about the 
engineer and Baat. They’ll be taken 
care of.” 

“I’m not worried about them," 
Hgam said. “I just want them out of 
the way. There are any number of 
men aboard who don’t like either one 
of us and who might make trouble. 
We want a free hand right off the 
sleeve.” 

“Right! I’ll go to the armory and 
set things in motion, then take a 
couple of the men with me to the 
engine room. I’ll signal when every- 
thing is in readiness. We’ll go up 
then ’’ 

r T , HE SMALL car wound its way 
around the curves leading to the 
hilL Fern Linden was driving. Sain, 
silent and introspective, sat beside 
her. Finishing their meal they had 
decided on the spur of the moment to 
take a look for themselves at Loon 
Lake. 

“Are we close?” she asked, her 
eyes narrowed in careful watching of 
the road. 
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"I — I think bo— aah! There it isl 
Slow. . . . Here we are.” 

They moved up the long slope of 
the hill, his arm about her waist. Nor 
did she remove it or Beem to mind its 
proximity. And once more Sain found 
himself surveying the placid waters 
of the lake. Not a ripple stirred its 
surface; the scene was picture-book 
calm. She turned her face to his and 
said: 

“I aon’t know why I feel as if we 
were about to watch something mo- 
mentous but I do. It’s as if we were 
sudden spectators at an unveiling.” 

He had to smile at her odd choice 
of words. “Let’s make ourselves com- 
fortable at least,” he said. 

Sain’s mouth dropped open then. 
He could only stare at a something 
which was slowly emerging from 
the silver water. It was black, huge, 
circular, yet not a ripple stirred the 
waters as it rose until it seemed to 
float at the top. It moved. Slowly, 
surely it moved toward the shore 
close to them. 

“Sainl” a voice urged through the 
fog of his amazement. "Let’s get 
down there for a close look!” 

He turned toward the girl but she 
was already scrambling down the 
hillside toward the shelving bit of 
rock from which they’d fished a 
week before. He scrambled after her. 

There were bushes along the edge 
and they were her goal. He joined 
her as she reached the first of them. 
But as he ran he kept one eye on the 
huge disk. He saw then that Sam 
Hendon had been right about there 
being ports all around the center rim, 
which was raised in a sort of welt 
all about the semi-sphere. They were 
made of some metal which reflected 
light for he could see the gleam of it 
from the side where the moon’s rays 
struck. 

With a suddenness which stopped 
them in their tracks a single narrow 



beam of light leaped from one of the 
ports on the near side and centered 
its light squarely on them. Sain 
threw caution to the winds. He 
grabbed her about the middle and 
threw her to the ground and fell 
upon her. 

“Quick!” he breathed into her ear. 
“Into the bushes !” 

He lifted his head just in time to 
see a section of the disk open, as if 
it were an orange being sectioned, 
and from it an immense portcullis 
affair fell. It landed soundlessly on 
the shore a few yards from where 
Sain lay. He turned his head for a 
quick look and breathed a quick sigh 
of relief at not seeing Fern. Then 
there came the sound of racing foot 
steps and he turned again toward the 
unearthly sphere to see a large nuru 
ber of tiny figures rushing toward 
him. 

The spotlight from the depths of 
the ship was still turned on him. 
Escape seemed impossible. Setting his 
jaw he rose to meet the intruders. He 
didn’* know whether Fern had es- 
caped but he did know ii he stayed 
and fought them for no matter how 
small a time, it would enable her to 
get further away, and possibly alto- 
gether. 

The little men came but a littie 
higher than Sain’s knees, but there 
were so many of them. Sain didn’t 
wait to ask their intentions. He 
stepped forward to meet them, his 
arms and legs working together in 
well-aimed kicks and punches. They 
fell and flew in all directions as his 
feet and fists met their tiny shapes. 
But they were too many and some 
managed to get behind him. 

His rage at them blinded him to the 
fact that they were armed. As he 
fought he could hear the piping of 
their voices, and confused as it was, 
he recognized the language they used, 
English! Then one voice Tose abort 
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the rest: 

"Use a ray on him!” 

Sain whirled intuitively just in 
time to see one of the tiny people 
raise a miniature rifle to his shoulder. 
Sain lunged wildly toward the tiny 
figure. Only to be met by a blast of 
flame. It was a flicker of orange 
several inches across, but when it met 
Sain’s chest it struck with a physical 
force, knocking him to the ground. 

He felt no burn, no pain, only a 
general numbness, as if he had been 
struck by a trip-hammer. Instantly 
the little men swarmed over him, and 
while some threw themselves across 
his arms and legs, others produced 
cords to bind him. Then, trussed like 
some strange hen, he was lifted to a 
group’s shoulders and carried up the 
gangplank. 

■CERN SCRAMBLED up the hill 
* side, her brain on fire. She had 
seen them; just as Sam had described 
them. And now they had Agar Sain 
...The thought of him made a lump 
form in her throat. He had deliberate- 
ly thrown his life away so that she 
might escape. She felt sure that he 
had thought out on the instant the 
chances of her escaping and had 
acted accordingly. 

She lay on the crest of the hill for 
a moment, then turned and looked 
down. She was just in time to see the 
little men lift Sain to their shoulders. 
She knew then that he was alive and a 
pean of joy rose in her throat. Had 
he been dead they would have left 
him there. She rose to her feet and 
raced for the road which lead to her 
car. 

Westhaven lay quietly in the shal- 
low valley. The only lights showing 
were in Swanson’s Service Station 
and in the office of the Sheriff. The 
Bmall car turned the corner on two 
wheels and skidded to a halt, the 
front wheels smack against the curb. 



Fern leaped from behind the wheel 
and raced across the walk and flung 
the door open. 

"Sheriff Gaines 1” 

A lank man in overalls and khaki 
shirt, his hair mussed and his eyes 
shadowed as if he had just awakened, 
came between the frame of an inside 
door. A gun Bwung low from a hol- 
ster tied to his belt. Sleep fled his 
eyes as he saw the girl. 

Miss Fern!’’ he exclaimed. “What’s 
wrong?” 

"Sam Hendon was right, Gaines!” 
she blurted out. "Sain and I just saw 
it! What’s more, Sain was taken pris- 
oner by those little men !” 

Gaines swept a gnarled hand 
through his grey hair. He knew Fern 
Linden well, better than most, and 
respected her intelligence and drive. 
She was not like the villagers. If she 
said she saw this thing they had 
searched so fruitlessly for, then it 
was there. 

“....Loon Lake?” he asked. 

"Right. Contact that army air force 
field near Briscor. Have them send 
up a couple of planes. I’ll get State 
police on the and tell them to meet 
us. ..” 

* * * 

A half dozen spotlights blazed 
criss-crossing paths over the surface 
of Loon Lake. Overhead, a number 
of army fighter planes buzzed their 
metallic call. Fern Linden, surround- 
ed by State Police and air force of- 
ficers, pointed to the spot where the 
huge sphere had risen from the 
waters. Not far off a mobile radio 
unit kept contact with the planes. 

A sergeant came running up to the 
group and after saluting gave his 
message. The planes had found noth- 
ing although some had climbed to a 
forty thousand foot ceiling. 

"Well, Miss Linden,” a Major said, 
“what now? You know we can’t keep 
doing this all day and night.” 
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Fern’s shoulders slumped in weari- 
ness. How could she get them to be- 
lieve her? Suddenly all heads lifted. 
A vast humming sound filled the air. 
And from out of the humming dis- 
tinct sounds formed into words : 

. .ONE OF YOU IS A PRISON- 
ER ABOARD OUR SPHERE . . DO 
NOT ATTEMPT FORCE .. WE 
WILL MAKE OUR PRESENCE 
KNOWN....” 

QAIN SAT on the metal floor of 
the control room, his arms folded 
about his drawn up legs. Facing him 
were Savor San, Hgam and a half 
dozen of the little men of Weehen. 
San and Hgam were unarmed, but 
the others carried strange tubes in 
their arms. Sain was frankly curious 
as he looked to the thick-bodied lit- 
tie men. 

He had been taken directly to San. 
The leader of the rebels ordered his 
bonds removed after warning Sain 
that it would be foolish for him to 
attempt force; that it would be a 
matter of a second for death to strike. 
And Sain believed the little man. 
Then the Earthman had been taken 
up to the control tower for question- 
ing. 

They had wanted to know every- 
thing about him He told them frank- 
ly. Then he had asked questions, and 
their answers had been to the point 
and direct. They were from another 
Universe, there were ten thousand of 
them, and they intended staying. 
Then Sain asked their intentions if 
interference should be attempted. 
Their answer drained the blood from 
his face. 

". . . .We will annihilate this planet, 
make it a wasteland,” San replied. 
“We will brook nothing in our way. 
Show him the exterior visio-screen, 
Hgam.” 

Sain was taken before a huge 
screen. The screen was clouded with 



a milky substance against which lit- 
tle specks moved. Sain narrowed his 
eyes to see better. 

“Those are a number of your ships,” 
Sain said. “They are twenty miles 
below us. We could shoot them from 
the sky quite easily.” 

Sain did not doubt it. “Just what 
do you want?” he asked. 

San and Hgam smiled at each oth 
er. This giant was a simple soul. So 
was Baat. An idea came to San. The 
giant and Baat could entertain each 
other. He whispered his intention to 
Hgam and the other laughed aloud. 

“Take the giant to the prison," San 
told the guards. 

The prison proved to be a large 
square room barred on three sides, 
the fourth side a solid wall of metal. 
Three men sat on a bench, a bench 
too low for a man of Sain’s size. One 
of the guards called to the three, say- 
ing something about more carrion. . 
The three small men stood as Sain 
stepped forward, smiled, and sat on 
the floor. He had found it was the 
only way to be comfortable in these 
rooms made for people a third his 
size. 

“How did San capture you?” one 
of them asked. 

Sain related what had happened, 
then asked who they were. One of 
them was Baat, another, the chief 
engineer and the third, the command 
er of the battle forces. The chief 
engineer and the warrior were consid- 
erably marked on their faces as if 
they had put up quite a struggle be- 
fore their capture. 

“So San has begun his campaign 
of terror,” Baat said reflectively. 
“The steps are quite easily visualized 
FirBt terror, the gas bombs, later, a 
few ray bursts to burn a city or two 
to the ground, then the paralysis 
capsules. He could overpower this 
planet. And only three of us....* 
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“Four,” Sain said.” 

“ Four then, who can stop him. 

We stand a good chance of doing it, 
if we can break from here. San can- 
not use the heavy weapons in the 
sphere ; it would be suicide. I’m sure 
he has only a few warriors. But first 
we must contrive escape, nor have we 
too much time. I feel certain San is 
planning a quick campaign.” 

TT ENDED there for' a while. The 
three Weehens went back to their 
bench against the wall while Sain re- 
mained on the floor, lost in thought. 
It was evident they had thought of 
escape and had given up the thought. 
Either this cage was escape-proof or 
they had not found a means. Sain 
could see and hear the guard pacing 
back and forth before the cell. And 
a thought came to him. It was an old 
contrivance writers used, to have their 
Zeroes escape sometimes. Perhaps it 
would work here... 

He arose, his face contorted, his 
voice hoarse and frightened, “Help! 
I can’t breath! This air....” He 
turned and stumbled toward the door 
but before he could quite reach it 
he fell flat on his face, making the 
fall so real he mashed his mouth and 
nose against the metal floor, causing 
blood to flow. 

It was probably the blood seeping 
past his face that caused the guard 
to open the door. A faked fall would 
not have done so. The guard held 
the tube before him, menacing the 
others and holding them at bay while 
he bent to Sain. 

Suddenly the Earthman’s fingers 
swept up and pulled the guard close. 
One twist of Sain’s wrist and the 
guard went limp. The others joined 
Sain, and the commander grabbed 
up the tube truimphantly. “A needle 
gun!” 

Baat already had the keys to the 
cell and as he leaped for the door, 



he called, “The control room first. 
We must descend to Earth. The 
Earthman and Trag will get to the 
armory. There should be some who 
are not wholly with San and the 
others. I and Havor will go to the 
control room. While Havor takes 
over I will warn our people to stay 
in their dormitories. The children 
must not be endangered. ...” 

Trag, who was the man in the uni- 
form, handed the needle gun to Baat 
and gestured for Sain to follow him, 
and started at a run down the long, 
dimly-lit corridor. It led straight as 
an arrow to their goal. Sain was hard 
put, despite his size, to keep up with 
the swift-running Trag. 

The armory was an immense room 
which took up some hundred feet of 
wall. There were fully a hundred men, 
all armed with the same queer kind 
of gun which had blasted Sain into 
helplessness, standing about. Long 
before they were close, Trag shouted: 

“It is Trag, your commander. 
Capture the traitors ” 

He kept repeating the cry until 
they were within yards of the guards. 
Indecision was to be seen on their 
faces. But as they saw it was Trag, 
some acted. Turning on those who 
were traitors, they began blasting. In 
an instant the whole corridor was 
filled with the flash of the guns. 
Sain, remembering the effect of be- 
ing hit by the flame, flattened him- 
self against the wall. It was over 
shortly. There were many more who 
were true to Baat than to San. The 
traitors were bound and laid on the 
floor. 

"Your size makes you a good tar 
get,” Trag observed as he started off 
at the head of his men. If we run into 
trouble fall to the floor. Now we go 
to clean up.” 

OAAT AND Havor were unopposed 
and unobserved as they made 
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their way toward the control room. 
The space ship was silent as a tomb. 

"We are hovering in mid-air," 
Havor observed. “Only the inertia 
motors keep us so. Hgam is a fool. 
Does he not know we will fall 
for a hundred miles before he can 
generate enough power for flight, un- 
less he has the reserve power on? And 
if I know that fool, he has forgotten 
about it.” 

They did not take the elevator 
down but ran the five flights of 
stairs. They approached the control 
room and Havor pulled Baat close 
and whispered in his ear, “Seel The 
door is ajar. Be ready to blast when I 
open. . ” 

There were four men in the room, 
San, Hgam,- and two guards. They 
turned as one, their faces blanching 
when they saw who had burst in on 
them. Hgam and Sam were bent above 
a board on which maps had been 
pinned. The guards were on the other 
side of the room. 

“Drop your weapons 1” Baat com- 
manded, sweeping the room with his 
needle gun. 

The guards obeyed instantly. 

“Now against the wall,” Baat said. 

As they started to move, Havor 
stepped forward to take the controls, 
and as he moved forward his body 
was between Baat’s and Hgam’s. It 
was then Hgam moved. Swift as 
light he leaped for the control panel 
and before Baat could fire, Hgam 
twisted at one of the dials. It was 
like being in an elevator which had 
lost its brakes in a descent. 

* * * 

AGAR SAIN felt as if the walls 
had suddenly contracted to embrace 
him. He swayed back and forth, 
finally managing a balance. Trag and 
the men of Weehen had fallen to 
the floor, their faces drawn in sud- 
den fear. Their fall stopped with a 
Jolt which shook them up. 



“Quick!” Trag said, as he started 
off at a run. “The control room.” 
They were just in time. The sud- 
den drop had caused Baat to lose the 
gun and the four leaped upon the 
two. The arrival of Trag and the 
others stopped the fight, Havor ran 
to the control board. A grim smile 
played on his lips as he announced: 
“We have landed safely, and se- 
curely, on the bottom of the lake. 
What is more, we are fast. ...” 

Only Baat got the implications. 
“You mean we remain here, until the 
oxygen tanks are empty . . . and 
then. ...” 

Havor threw his hands wide. But 
Baat was not one to give up easily. 
“Do we have power on the audi- 
scope?” he asked. 

The answer was in the affirmative. 
“Then,” said Baat, “we must call 
for help. ...” 

HTHE FALL of the sphere from 
Weehen made a splash heard 
round the world. It took all the re 
sources of the army and navy to 
bring it to the surface. Fern was the 
first to greet Sain as he stepped off 
the gangplank; she greeted him as hi 
had hoped she would, with a kiss. 
Then they stepped aside to let the 
ten thousand people of Weehen step 
ashore. It was Fern who scooped the 
world news. The article read: 

“It’s happened at last. An invas- 
ion from space! The World was in- 
vaded by ten thousand people from 
the planet of Weehen. Ten thousand 
men, women and children arrive! 
early this morning just as the sun 
was breaking over Loon Lake in the 
Berkshires. They came on a space 
ship, a ship which this reporter has 
not the knowledge to describe bui 
which science-fiction writers have 
had knowledge of for years. 

“They came armed with weapom 
superior to any we possess. A fact 
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this reporter verified with army head- 
quarters. Yet they came in peace 
though it remained for an Earthman 
to make that possible. And why did 
they come? To find a home. Literal- 
ly. To find a place to live. Who 
would have thought the housing 
situation was not ours alone, but be- 
longed to the Universe? We hope 
they will find a home among us, as 
others have, for the Wee Men can 
be the giants of our world, given the 
chance.” 

As Sain said, “It isn’t the greatest 
writing of our age, but it’s, as you 



say, the scoop of the age. Not that 
I care any more. Now that Sam is 
well, all I want to do is fish once 
more. How about that, Mrs. Sain?” 

“It’s all right with me, dear,” Fern 
Sain said. “But just remember. I still 
have the paper. Any more invasions 
from space, and I want first rights 
to it.” 

“Honey,” her husband said, “if Sam 
Hendon even mentions space ships to 
me, I am going to break his neck. All 
I want to see in Loon Lake is a 
trout two feet long and ten pounds 
in weight. ...” 
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By SANDY MILLER 



O NE OF THE outstanding features of 
modern civilization is the fact that 
measurements are used everywhere. And 
moreover, these measurements are, for the 
most part, becoming more and more electri- 
cal in nature. Even in factories and ma- 
chine 6hops, where formerly the microm- 
eter and the Vernier caliper ruled supreme, 
electrical substitutions are taking the place 
of those tools, and instruments. 

The main reason for this is due to the 
fact that electrical measurements are rel- 
atively easy to take and comparitively easy 
to read. Anyone can read a dial or a meter. 
It’s simple and direct. 

Evidently then the problem boils down 
basically to this; if you have something to 
measure, be it a force, or the height of a 
liquid or a temperature, or a length, con- 
vert It to a voltage or a current and then 
measure it with an electric voltmeter or an 
ammeter. In many cases this is extremely 
easy. For example to measure temperature 
all we have to do is hook up a thermo- 
couple to a meter. The thermocouple pro- 
vides a voltage proportional to the temper- 
ature it is at. 

Forces and displacements are another 
thing. It is true that if you squeeze a 
quartz crystal you get a voltage — but the 
whole setup is fragile and unsuitable. Or- 
dinary phonograph pickups of various var- 
ieties are fine examples of displacement 
measurers. Recently, a new gadget has been 
invented which helps in many fields, In- 
cluding sound equipment. 

A small radio tube, a triode has . been 
manufactured. It is much like ordinary 
tubes consisting of a filament, grid and 
plate. Ordinarily a voltage is applied to the 



grid and this causes variations In the cur- 
rent from plate to cathode, the basic prin- 
ciple of the amplifier. 

In the new tube, however, the grid is 
connected to an arm flexibly protruding 
through the top of the tube. Bend the pro- 
jection, or strain it a little and you have 
a mechanical control of the electron stream 
from cathode to plate — presto I Use it in 
a phonograph, use it on a lather, use it 
wherever you want to translate motion 
into electrical quantities, and your prob- 
lem is solved. 

While such inventions in themselves do 
not seem very profound or significant, it 
must be realized that the sum total of them 
— vast as it is — changes in the long run, 
the whole picture of life. The process is 
accelerating and we are reaching the point 
where living is really complex. How many 
homes do you know of which are not mazes 
of wiririg, electric motors, lights, tubes etc? 
Very few, indeed. 

With the advent of television, the fact is 
expanding. Soon, it will require a scientist 
just to live in a home. But fortunately 
things are not really as bad as that. Along 
with the complications comes another sav- 
ing grace — reliability. 

It is a never ending source of wonder to 
the editors of this magazine that in the 
United States we can go into any town 
anywhere and buy a quarter horsepower 
electric motor for about ten dollars. In the 
rest of the world, with few exceptions it 
is worth your life to get an electric light 
bulb I When Irving Berlin wrote "God 
Bless America” he knew what he was do- 
ing! 




- QUEST FOR GOLD * 

By CARTER T. WAIIVWRIUHT 



I N 1849 GOLD wa3 discovered in Calif- 
ornia, and the gold rush was on. Men 
beat a path westward in search of the pre- 
cious metal, and nothing seemed more im- 
portant to any men of that date. 

The significant fact is that times have 
never changed. Throughout the ages the 
one thing that would bring a wild Tight to 
a man’s eye was the mention of the word 
gold, and where it could be found. 

Archaeologists have found numerous 
golden relics deep beneath the foundations 
of buildings that date from the 1st dyn- 
asty of Ur. This is a mute testimony to 
man’s agelong quest for the precious metal. 

But probably the most fertile ground 
(or the study of man’s early quest for gold 
lies in Ireland. The greatest number of 
golden relics unearthed by modern scien- 
tists has been in that country. Careful 
study of the items has revealed that they 
were probably made during the fabulous 
bronze era, and since golden relics of an 



unmistakably Irish stamp have been found 
in other portions of the world, it can be 
safely assumed that Ireland did a thriving 
business in its early days. 

What then of future man? We can only 
fictionalize and project ourselves into a 
later era, say at a time when atomic wars 
have wiped out our modern civilization. 
After many centuries elapse we can vis- 
ualize a party of scientists unearthing a 
great cache of gold in the area that had 
once been known as Kentucky. What would 
they think upon discovering this great 
gold hoard deep in the ground? That’s 
a question we cannot answer. But one thing 
we can feel certain of, the same thrill 
would possess them that possessed ancient 
man when he discovered gold, ant. the same 
thrill that possesses modern man today. 

Result? The quest goes on. And it prob- 
ably will go on as long as man inhabit." 
this planet. 
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I T WOULD be a pretty safe bet to predict 
that nothing will replace the railroads, 
at least for a long time to come, as movers 
of the greatest and heaviest quantities. 
When it is realized that the railroads move 
most of the six hundred millions of tons of 
coal mined every year in the U. S. , a meas- 
ure of the importance and ability of this 
basic transportation system is seen. 

In the last twenty years, trucks, long 
distance hauler-trailer combinations have 
taken a lot of business away from the 
railroads, but this is mostly because of the 
necessity of speed. When it comes to mov- 
ing lots of stuff in a reasonable amount of 
time, neither the aircraft nor the truck 
can replace the Iron Horse or the Diesel 
engine. 

But science-fiction has called the turn 
even on this one, for there is a potential 
threat to the railroads, a threat predicted 
long ago — the moving conveyor beltl S-f 
applied its guess of the future primarily to 
the moving of passengers — but now a pro- 
posed system has been designed to carry of 
all things — coal and iron ore! In the Penn-, 
sylvan ia-Ohio combine, "the miniature 
Ruhr", moving ore and coal has become a 
big problem. The construction of a specific 
railroad is both difficult and costly. En- 
gineers have come up with the idea of us- 
ing a series of endless belts ensconced in 
a covering tube. 

The construction of the project is expen- 



sive and difficult, but it provides a speedy 
capacious system which even the big haul- 
ers of the railroads can’t compete with. 

Generally speaking the use of these con- 
veyor belts is ncreasing all over the 
country. There are many places where in- 
stallations up to a mile or more in length 
have been made, and these belts haul 
everything from rock to coal to ores of all 
varieties. 

The stress on industrial inventions which 
the editors of this magazine have been 
pushing is a logic result. We realize that 
the great power of the United States de- 
pends on its scientific progress. .. .nowa- 
days above all. But scientific progress soon- 
er or later manifests itself in the form of 
industrial inventions useful and construc- 
tive in a million ways. 

Even now, theoretical atomic power is 
on its way to becoming a practical utilitar- 
ian instrument to be handed to the engineer 
to generate more electric power which is so 
vitally needed. The congestion of traffic in 
our major cities is giving rise to revived 
proposals of the conveyor belt system for 
passengers. The “moving sidewalk’’ idea is 
old stuff to science fictionists. And we sug- 
/ gest that nobody stop thinking of either in- 
ventions or gadgets until everybody has 
everything he wants — a situation not im- 
possible to realize — American technology, 
business sense and industriousness is going 
to make this come true. 
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The 

WHEEL FROM SPACE 

By E. 1L JARVIS 

It was an odd little wheel, fanning with- 
ont any apparent source of power. And 
Jeff knew that he had to solve Its secret. 



H E LOCKED the door behind 
as, pulled down the blinds and 
turned on a single shaded 
lamp over the workbench. Then he 
started toward the safe but changed 
his mind and went quickly to the cor- 
ridor door instead, unlocked and 
opened it and loked out into the hall- 
way. It was past ten o’clock and the 
physics building ws empty. The 
students, -aven Professor Pudge, 
were gone, he listened for a moment 
at the open door, then closed and 
locked it. 

“What makes, Johnny?” I asked. 
He grunted but did not answer. I 
didn’t press him. Johnny Mason was 
my friend. If he wanted to act like he 
was one of the cloak and dagger boys 
it was all right with me. I knew him 
as one of the most brilliant graduate 
students on the campus. While I 
watched, he turned again toward the 
safe. 

The safe, a big iron-banded affair 
that the physics department had 
bought to store uranium and various 
radioactive isotopes Where they 
wouldn’t fall into what Professor 
Pudge called the “coltish hands of 
damnfool college students”, was 
under the workbench. Johnny spun 
the dial and opened it, then cocked 
his head to one side and listened. 

I didn't have the ghost of an idea 
of what he was doing. I had been in 



my room boning up for a physics 
quiz, when he came after me, 6aying 
he had something he wanted to show 
me. He had been worried, fretful, 
preoccupied when he came to my 
room. Watching him listen at the 
open door of the safe, I could see he 
was still worried, fretful, and pre- 
occupied with some problem that was 
maybe a little too big for even his 
keen brain to handle. 

“You act like you’re afraid a skel- 
eton will jump out of that safe and 
snap its teeth at you,” I said. 

He glanced over his shoulder at 
me. “I wish to hell a skeleton would 
jump out. I would like it a lot bet- 
ter than — ” He reached inside the safe 
and carefully lifted out a metal bos 
about eight inches long and six inches 
high. Setting it on the workbench 
under the light, he opened the lid 
and removed something from inside 
the box. “Look at this, Jeff.” 

I looked. His manner had led me to 
expect anything, from the Kohinoor 
diamond to a drunken elf singing, 
“Shut the door, Jefferson.” 

TT WASN'T a diamond or a chunk 
of radium, or even a drunken 
gremlin. Just a little wheel about 
three inches in diameter. The axle 
resting on a home-made cradle, the 
wheel was spinning. It wasn’t con- 
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nected to any power source that I 
could see, but it was turning as 
smoothly and as regularly as it would 
have turned if it had all the power on 
earth to draw on. Obviously it had 
been taken from some piece of equip- 
ment. It wasn’t much to look at, cer- 
tainly, as far as I could see, it was not 
important enough to justify Johnny’s 
cloak and dagger actions. 

My face must have reflected my 
thinking. Johnny said, “To my knowl- 
edge, it hasn’t stopped turning in the 
past thirty-six hours.” 

“Urn. Where is it getting its pow- 
er?” 

He looked unhappy. “I don’t know, 
Jeff That’s the catch. It doesn't 
have a source of power. But it turns.” 
“It can’t,” I protested. “Friction 
would stop it.” 

“It doesn’t,” he answered. 

"Don’t tell me this is perpetual 
motion!” 

His unhappiness increased. “I’d like 
to call it that but I know it isn’t. The 
truth is, I don’t know why it turns.” 
I lit a cigarette. “Where’d you get 
it? 

"I stole it," he answered. 

I let tobacco smoke seep into my 
lungs while I considered his answer. 
“Where’d you steal it?” 

“From a hill-billy down in Arkan- 
sas,” he answered. 

I groaned. This got madder and 
madder. Johnny had stolen a wheel 
that turned forever from an Arkansas 
hill-billy. I was expecting the March 
hare to pop out of the wainscoating 
at any minute. "There was a story in 
the paper a few days ago,” Johnny 
went on. “About a mountaineer who 
had found a wheel that turned with 
no apparent power source. I read the 
story and went down there to see for 
myself. The hill-billy wouldn’t sell it. 
So I stole it and left two hundred dol- 
lars in place of it. I imagine he’s satis- 
fied. Damn it, Jeff, I had to have this 
wheel. He didn’t know what it was — •" 



"Do you?” 

“No. I know it is part of some ma 
chine but that’s all I know.” 
“Where’d the hill-billy get it?” 
“He found it.’’ 

“Under a cabbage leaf?” 

He frowned at me for trying to be 
facetious. “He said it fell from the 
sky in a chunk of ice. He said he saw 
it fall.” 

1 groaned. Bring on all your March 
hares and your Alices and your hap- 
py, happy wonderlands. “Rain falling 
from the sky, I will believe. Sleet, 
snow hair, meteorites. The Kaaba 
Manna. Fish and frogs and snakes 
and gollywhoppers. I will believe all 
these things have fallen from the sky. 
But—” x; 

“The mountaineer was telling the 
truth. I talked to him. He was scared 
but he stuck to his story. He swore 
he saw a chunk of ice fall from the 
sky and that this wheel was in it. 
And I believe him.” 

"I suppose you also believe some- 
body dropped it 1” I said grimly. 

He nodded. “Somebody or some- 
thing !” 

T WISHED I had kept my big mouth 
shut. Johnny Mason was miserable. 
He knew I was thinking he was nuts 
and he didn’t want me to think that, 
mostly I suppose because he was 
thinking it himself. I took a firm grip 
on my runaway emotions. “Maybe it 
fell from a plane.” 

“No,” he said. “The wheel must 
have fallen at least a hundred miles. 
Otherwise it wouldn’t have got cold 
enough to have served as a nucleus 
for the formation of ice when it 
passed through the atmosphere.” 
“Meteorites don’t form ice,” I pro- 
tested. 

“They are traveling so fast that 
they burn from friction when they 
hit earth’s air blanket. An object such 
aB this wheel will reach terminal 
velocity at a speed of a few hundred 
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miles per hour, which is too slow for 
frictional healing passage through 
the air. It remained cold, and instead 
of burning like a meteor, it became 
coated with ice. To become that cold, 
it must have fallen from a great 
height, a hundred miles at least. 
Therefore it didn’t tall from any 
plane witn conventional motors be 
cause such planes don’t fly that 
high.’ 

His reasoning was sound enough as 
far as it went. “What about a plane 
with jet or rocket motors?” 

“It might have come from such a 
ship,” he agreed. “But I don’t think 
it did.” He pointed to it. “It turns and 
keeps on turning. To the best of 
my knowledge, there is no science on 
earth capable of producing a wheel 
that continues to turn when separated 
from its power source. Which leads 
to the conclusion that it wasn’t made 
on this planet.” 

He shivered and I choked over a 
mouthful of cigarette smoke. This 
conclusion had been there all the time 
but I had been shying away from it. 
“Then you think we’ve got sky visit- 
ors?” I asked. 

He looked both scared and pleased. 
There was fright on his face but there 
was eagerness too and I realized he 
wanted to believe we had visitors 
from the sky. I could see the conflict 
in him, the fear, because sky visitors 
might not be friendly, and the eager- 
ness, because such visitors would have 
at their command a science far in ad- 
vance of anything known on earth. 
Johnny Mason wanted to get his fin- 
gers on some of that science. He 
itched to do it. It meant more to him 
than life itself. But I knew him well 
enough to know that he didn’t want 
the science of possible sky visitors 
for his own gain, for money, for glory, 
or for fame, but because there was in 
him the same flame that has burned 
in all great scientists, the urge to 
know. In comparison to that urge 



nothing else is Important, not even 
life itself. But he was scared just the 
same. 

“I think they’ve come,” he whis- 
pered, his face glowing. “I think 
they've finally come.” He spoke as if 
he had been expecting this to happen 
every day of his life. “I think — ” 

He broke off. From somewhere in 
the building came the sound of an 
opening door. “Jeffl” His whisper 
was an agonized sound. “I think I’ve 
been followed. I haven’t had a chance 
to tell you about it — ” 

“Take the wheel and get out the 
side door. I’ll meet you in your room.” 
He put the wheel back inside the box 
and I shoved him toward the door. 
“What about you?” he protested. 

“I’ll go see who came in,” I an- 
swered. “Probably it was only Pro- 
fessor Pudge, sneaking back here 
where it’s quiet to think up some 
brain-twisting questions for his quiz 
tomorrow. But I’ll go see. Get along, 
J ohnny.” 

/"'•LUTCHING the box, he went out 
^ the side door. I went to the other 
door and listened. Somebody was 
moving in the corridor. I could hear 
him out there. I turned off the light 
and went out, wondering if here went 
nothing. 

A man was standing under the ceil- 
ling light. Cupped in his hands, he 
was studying a small instrument that 
looked, from the glimpse I got of it, 
like an exposure meter used to regist- 
er light intensity. Hearing me open 
the door, he straightened up and 
looked at me. 

At first glance I didn’t know him. 
He studied me for a moment. 

“Looking for someone?” I said. 

Under the dim light, his face 
seemed to blur a little. Then it was 
strong and firm, the face of Professor 
Pudge. I exhaled in a sigh. “Good 
evening. Professor.” 
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Nobody else on earth had a face 
like that, a face that looked like it had 
Btarted off intending to fit on a horse, 
then had changed its mind and had 
decided to belong to a man. He looked 
me over. “Ah,” he said. “Good eve- 
ning, Mr. Dryson.” 

He waited for me to speak again 
but I didn’t know what to say so I 
mumbled something about coming 
down to the lab to bone up for his 
quiz and brushed past him and went 
out the front door. Looking back 
through the glass, I saw he was watch- 
ing me. I looked around for Johnny 
but he had apparently taken air. I 
headed across the campus toward his 
rooming house. 

I admit I had been scared and I felt 
shaky now. I also felt a little like -a 
fool. Walking across the campus, the 
feeling grew. It was a calm and or- 
dered scene around me, the gray 
stone buildings of the University 
gleaming dull white in the moon-lit 
night, a soft night wind blowing 
through the trees. From a bench in a 
dark nook, a girl laughed. Across the 
campus, toward fraternity row, I 
heard a burst of hot music. .Sky 
visitors t Feeling more like a fool 
who has been tricked by his own 
imagination, I saw a tall, gaunt man 
striding along the walk toward me. 

I scarcely glanced at him until he 
nodded to me and spoke. “Good eve- 
ning, Mr. Dryson.” 

I almost fell flat on my face gawk- 
ing at him. It was Professor Pudge! 

“Professor! How did you get here. 
I saw you in the physics building — ” 

“You saw me? Nonsense, Mr. Dry- 
son. I am on my way there now, to 
pick up some papers I overlooked this 
afternoon.” 

“But — ” My teeth were chattering. 
I could hear them. 

“Have you been drinking, Mr. Dry- 
son?” 

I grabbed his arm. The flesh was 



firm under my grip. “I just saw you. 
I swear it.” 

He shook off my hand. “Nonsense, 
Mr. Dryson. The only possible expla- 
nation for your conduct is that you 
have been drinking. I trust it will not 
interfere with your performance on 
my test tomorrow morning.” 

The last sentence was delivered 
over his shoulder, in a stuffy, irrita- 
ted, threatening tone of voice. I had 
heard that tone of voice too often — 
commenting on the imbecility of 
college students in general and grad- 
uate students in particular, to mis- 
take it. That was Professor Pudge all 
right. And that was Professor Pudge 
Etriding away from me in his usual 
stage of high dudgeon. 

This being Professor Pudge, who 
the hell had I seen in the physics 
building? 

I went across the campus on a dead 
run, heading for Johnny Mason’s 
room. 

His door was locked. I pounded on 
it. “Who is it?” he called. 

“Me,” I said. He admitted me and 
took one look at my face. “Jeff! 
What’s wrong?” 

T TRIED to tell him what had hap- 
L pened. He took a second look at 
me and went quickly to his trunk and 
took out a bottle of bourbon. Going 
down my throat, the stuff tasted like 
so much water. 

“The man you saw in the physics 
building was using something that 
looked like an exposure meter?" John- 
ny questioned. I nodded. “I was afraid 
of that,” he went on. “That was a 
detector, of some kind, and he was 
using it to trace this.” He nodded 
toward the box sitting on his study 
table. 

“But how the hell—” 

“I don’t know how. But the men 
who could make a wheel like this 
could also make a device to trace and 
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detect that wheel if it became lost.” 

I reached for the bourbon again and 
looked beyond it through the open 
window. We were on the second floor. 
On the sidewalk below, in the bright 
moonlight, I could see a man walking. 
He was studying something he held 
in his hand. “Johnny!" I whispered. 
He quickly turned out the light. We 
stood in the window watching. 

As though he was suddenly aware 
of us, the man looked up toward the 
window. I could sense his gaze on me. 
“Is that the man?" Johnny asked. 

“I don’t know,” I answered, un- 
comfortably. “For a moment I 
thought it looked like Bill Herman." 

The man stepped into the shadow 
of a tree, then came out again. He was 
still looking up. His face was clear 
in the moonlight. And I recognized 
him. “It is Bill Herman,” I said. Her- 
man was a second-string tackle on the 
football team and an undergraduate 
engineering student. 

“Are you sure?” Johnny questioned. 

I was sure. I felt that way. To prove 
I was right, I leaned out the window 
and called out, “Hi, Bill.” 

Herman, slipping something into 
his pocket, answered, “Hello. Is 
that you, Jeff?" 

“Uh-huh.” 

“I want to see you a moment. May 
I come up?” He spoke slowly, enun- 
ciating each word carefully. 

“He wants to come up,” I said to 
Johnny. “Okay?” 

“I guess so," he answered uneasily. 
Leaning out the window, I told Her- 
man to come on up. He was a good 
joe, maybe a little thick between the 
ears to make a good engineering stu- 
dent, but reliable. Johnny took the 
box containing the wheel from his 
study table and hid it in his trunk 
before we heard Herman's feet on the 
stairs. Johnny turned the lights on 
and unlocked the door. Bill Herman 
entered. He stood in the doorway, 



blinking at me. I was sure I knew 
him. But Johnny looked at him and 
cried out and backed away. “Jeff! 
That's—” 

His face was paper white. Herman 
looked at him, taking his eyes off me 
as he did so, and my heart jumped up 
inside my throat and threatened to 
choke me. 

I can't blame myself for making the 
mistake. I just didn’t know that 
things like this could happen and I 
didn’t know what to guard against. 
I certainly thought this was Bill Her- 
man and I kept right on thinking it 
until he took his eyes off me and 
looked at Johnny Mason. Then, be- 
fore my eyes, he changed. His round, 
good-natured face sharpened. His 
nose changed from snub to Roman. 
His cheeks tanned a deeper brown. 
The hairline went higher, revealing a 
high, sloping forehead. The face 
changed, became sharper, keener, 
more intelligent, with wary alert eyes. 

I knew then that this man had made 
me think he was Bill Herman just as 
the man in the laboratory — or was 
this the same man? — had made me 
think he was Professor Pudge. 

T YELLED something, I don’t know 
what. At the sound, the man’s gaze 
swung back to me. I could see con- 
centration ^tighten the lines around 
his eyes. Again he became — Bill Her- 
man. 

Johnny yelled. The man looked 
from me to him. As he . looked away 
from me, I saw he wasn’t Herman. Ir- 
ritation crossed his face. “The devil 1” 
I seemed to hear him say, and as I 
seemed to hear him I knew my mind 
was. picking up a thought impression 
and translating it into words I would 
have used in his place. “I can’t con- 
trol both of you at the same time. 
Damn!” 

He reached into his pocket. 

I stepped forward and hit him un- 
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der the ear. The blow knocked him 
clear across the room. He fell across 
the top of Johnny's bed and landed 
against the wall. I started after him. 

He was one of the fastest-moving 
men I ever saw. He had just taken 
a lick on the ear that had knocked him 
sprawling but that didn’t interfere 
with his speed. His right hand went 
into his pocket like chain lightning 
flashing across a greased Bky. It came 
out with a gadget that looked like a 
hand-powered flashlight. Only this 
wasn’t a flashlight .and I knew it. 
Exactly what it was I didn’t want to 
discover. When it was pointed at me, 
I stopped and lifted my hands. 

I could see the man behind the 
weapon now. He wasn't Bill Herman 
or Professor Pudge. The hypnosis, 
or whatever it was he had used to 
make me think he was somebody else, 
was broken and gone. He was wearing 
a close-fitting gray uniform, with an 
insignia of rank on the collar, and a 
tight helmet. 

He got to his feet. “So there won’t 
be any further ill-advised attempts — ” 
The thought was clear enough but I 
realized now that he hadn’t spoken, 
that I had actually caught a thought 
impression in my mind. He looked 
around the room, his gaze finally cen- 
tering on the bottle of bourbon sitting 
on the study table. He pointed the 
weapon at the bottle. 

Nothing passed between the gun 
and the whiskey. There was no sound, 
no flare of light, but the bottle flew 
into bits of glass finer than flour. 
There wasn’t much of an explosion- 
just a soft plop — but the bottle was 
gone. I felt stinging sensations all 
over my body as if microscopic pieees 
of glass had been blown into my skin. 
There was a film of moisture over the 
walls and ceiling and a mist in the 
room. I ran my tongue around my 
lips, and got the faint taste of whis- 
key. 



The man’s eyes went to Johnny. 
"Where is it?” 

“Where is what?” Johnny an- 
swered, as if he didn’t know what the 
man was talking about. 

“The drone stem — ’’ I got a con 
fused image of meaningless sound but 
the picture that came into my mind 
was a compass needle, which made 
no sense at all at the time. 

Johnny shook his head. He knew he 
was being asked about the wheel but 
he had no intention of revealing 
where it was hidden. That wheel fas- 
cinated him. He wanted to know what 
it was and how it worked. He would 
chew on a problem like that for years, 
for the rest of his life. 

“Very welL” The man reached into 
another pocket, took out the gadget 
that looked like an exposure meter. 
Holding it in one hand, he watched 
the quivering needle it contained. 
Then he started straight toward the 
trunk. Johnny started toward him. 

I grabbed Johnny. I had seen 
enough of the powers leashed in the 
weapon he had to take any chances 
with it or to let Johnny take any. 
I held him away while the man 
opened the trunk, glanced inside, lift- 
ed out the tray. Next came a bunch 
of dirty shirts, then the box. He 
opened it, looked inside. An express- 
ion of tremendous relief appeared on 
his face “It’s working perfectly 1” the 
words came into my mind. “I had been 
so afraid it would be damaged.” 

TJT^HATEVER that wheel was, it 
meant an awful lot to him. It 
meant a lot to Johnny Mason too. I 
could hear him breathing hard, like 
he was trying to make up his mind 
to snatch the wheel from the man’s 
hand. The little weapon came up. “I 
would regret it very much,” the 
thought came. “But if you try to in- 
terfere with me now, I will certainly 
kill you.” 
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He meant it. The wheel was so im- 
portant to him that he would elimi- 
nate instantly anybody who tried to 
take it away from him. 

“Who are you?” Johnny whispered. 
“What are you? Why do you want 
that wheel?” 

The man thought before he an- 
swered. “If you want a name for me, 
you can call me Arvan,” he said at 
last. “I am Chief of Psychology of the 
841st Instar Interstellar Expedition.” 

Maybe Chief of Psychology wasn’t 
his right title, maybe Leader of 
.Thought Processes was nearer, but 
my mind translated his answer as 
Chief of Psychology. He was a big 
shot in his field. That much was clear. 

It was also clear that he was 
Johnny’s yearned-for sky visitor. Now 
that he was here, I wasn’t doing much 
yearning for him. But Johnny was 
yearning, for information, and stub- 
bornly demanding it. “Why do you 
want that wheel?” he repeated. 

Arvan studied us, thoughtfully and 
carefully, and I had the impression 
he was trying to read my mind. The 
Chief of Psychology of a race that 
had achieved space flight might be 
able to do that. Or try to do itl As I 
felt vague thoughts probing through 
my mind, I closed up tight and 
thought about nothing but the test 
Professor Pudge was giving the next 
day. 

Oddly, he seemed to respect my 
resistance. “Very good,” he said. “You 
have understood what I am trying to 
do and are resisting me. I had not 
thought to find the inhabitants of 
this planet capable of knowing what 
I was doing or attempting resistance. 
Well, we will see how well you can 
do it." 

His gaze concentrated on me. I 
could feel him telling me to think 
about the land I lived in, the number 
of people who inhabited it, and the 
extent of the science of my world. 



Hell, I knew what he was doing now. 
I clung grimly to the thought of 
Professor Pudge and his high dud- 
geon and his freely-expressed opinion 
that all college students were fools. 
Arvan tried harder. I felt sweat pop 
out on my face but I stuck to Pro- 
fessor Pudge. 

Arvan’s respect grew. Amazement 
was mingled with it. He turned 
quickly to Johnny. “Control your 
mindl” I whispered. 

“He’ll get nothing from me unless 
he talks first!” Johnny answered. 

Arvan didn’t get anything from 
Johnny. Johnny didn’t look in the 
other direction either. He looked the 
sky man straight in the eye and didn’t 
give an inch. It was Arvan who gave 
up. He shrugged and looked away. 

Johnny and I had beaten him in his 
own field but I had the impression 
it would have been better for us if 
we had lost. “There are other ways — ” 
his thought came into mind. 

He moved around the room, study- 
ing the books on the table, leafing 
rapidly through them. The words 
must have been meaningless to him 
but the pictures were revealing, espe- 
cially the pictures and diagrams in 
the physics text. So were the books on 
mathematics. He leafed through 
Johnny’s calculus texts, turned to a 
book on the atom bomb. How much 
he got from it, I don’t know, but he 
must have gotten something. As he 
studied it, his face darkened. “Your 
race is advancing very rapidly,” he 
said. 

“What do you want with that 
wheel?” Johnny Mason said. 

A RVAN didn’t answer the question. 

He studied us again, thought- 
fully, the little weapon held care- 
lessly in one hand, and I could see 
him making up his mind. I could feel 
6weat_ on my face again and on the 
palms of my hands. 
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He made up hiB mind. And gestured 
toward the door. “Walk ahead of me,” 
he said. 

“Like hell — ” Johnny began. 

“If I leave you here, you will cer- 
tainly try to follow me,” Arvan ex- 
plained. “You are stubborn, you don’t 
quit, and you are very curious. So I 
can be certain you will try to follow 
me. And since you now know I can 
make you think I am someone else, 
I could not deceive you that way 
again. For all I know, you might 
bring hundreds of your kind to hunt 
me down. A few I could overcome, or 
evade. But hundreds — ” He shrugged. 
“Besides, I know too little about your 
weapons to take the chance on leav- 
ing you behind. Higher authority than 
I must settle the matter. So — walk 
ahead of me.” 

We hesitated. In the back of my 
mind was the vague thought that I 
might slug him again, harder this 
time. 

His face grew grim. “I will regret 
it but I will leave you here, if it is 
necessary, as spattered bits of bloody 
flesh clinging to the walls and ceil- 
ing. 

He meant it. 

We walked ahead of him. Out of 
Johnny’s rooming house, out into the 
night. We crossed the campus again. 
Professor Pudge, his task at the phy- 
sics building apparently finished, was 
coming across the campus too. I saw 
him, wondered if I dared call to him, 
but caught Arvan’s warning thought 
behind me. We let Pudge walk on. 
He looked at us and grunted, dis- 
dainfully. 

I wonder if Pudge ever knew how 
close he came to getting killed that 
night. Certainly, if we had called to 
him, or tried to attract his attention, 
Arvan would have killed us, and him 
too. In a way, we saved Pudge’s life, 
by keeping silent. 

Arvan walked us out of town. I ex- 



pected him to have a car somewhere 
but the second the idea came, I knew 
it was foolish. Whatever a sky man 
might have, he wouldn’t have an auto- 
mobile. The sidewalks ended, the 
houses thinned out, and we were, 
walking down a country road. 

We reached a line of hills. Here 
Arvan made us turn off the road and 
follow a path that led up a brushy 
ravine. At the head of the ravine was 
a grove of tall hickory trees. 

Dry leaves rattled under our feet 
as we walked. A sleepy cow turned 
a placid white face toward us. It was 
in my mind that Arvan was taking us 
a long way to kill us. I glanced back 
over my shoulder at him. I had done 
this many times. Each time the gun 
had been ready and he had been hug- 
ging the box. The gun was still ready 
and he was still hugging that box. 

The wheel it contained was tremen- 
dously precious to him. Again I won- 
dered why. 

Arvan must have given a signal of 
some kind, though I didn’t hear it. 
Nor did I see the flier until I almost 
bumped into it. A dark object about 
thirty feet long loomed in front of 
me. It was shaped like a big football. 
Then I realized this football was act- 
ually a ship. A door opened and a 
face looked out at us. 

“Enter,” Arvan spoke. 

Two sky people clad in gray uni- 
forms stepped to one side as we 
ducked our heads and squeezed 
through the port. Arvan spoke to 
them, a jumble of sound that made 
no sense to me. They quickly closed 
the lock. Arvan opened a wall safe 
and very tenderly placed the box in- 
side it. The two crewmen went for- 
ward to the control room. Arvan 
motioned for us to sit down. As we 
obeyed him, I felt the ship begin to 
move. 

Acceleration practically knocked 
me into an upholstered lounge in the 
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cabin. I don't know how many G’s hit 
us, but it was plenty. Arvan, seated 
across from us, seemed accustomed to 
the acceleration but he noticed our 
distress and called out an order to the 
control room. The ship slowed and 
we breathed again. An hour later 
Arvan slid aside a panel that con- 
cealed a view port. He gestured to 
us to look out. 

DELOW us, a gigantic silver ball in 
the moonlight, was our planet. I 
could see the polar ice caps, the 
slight flattening at the north pole, 
the snow capped mountains, a breath- 
takingly beautiful sight. 

We were out of the atmosphere and 
still rising. Arvan was looking ahead 
as if he was trying to see something. 
Finally he pointed for us to look. 

Off there in space, darkening 
the nearer stars, was a vast bulk, a' 
space liner. A huge vessel 1 Bigger 
than two Queen Marys. We stared at 
it and 1 heard Johnny catch his 
breath at the sight. It seemed to hang 
motionless in space but was growing 
in size. From this I judged our little 
flier was approaching it. 

“We’re on an orbit around your 
planet,” Arvan said. “An orbit save3 
power. And we don’t have any power 
to waste if we are to return home 
again.” 

“Where is home?” Johnny Mason 
questioned. 

Arvan gestured toward the black 
void of space. “Off there,” he said. 
“A planet circling a 6tar eight hun- 
dred units away.” 

My mind refused to accept any 
meaning for the term unit. Maybe it 
was a light year, maybe it was some 
other distance. His thought conveyed 
the impression that their home planet 
was very far away. 

Johnny Mason stared at him, his 
mouth open. 

“You have questions?” Arvan said. 



“Millions of them!” Johnny blurt- 
ed out. “Most of all why that wheel 
is so important to you. It must have 
fallen on earth and you must have 
been sent there to recover it. You 
must have traced it — ” 

“That it right,” Arvan said. 

“And most of all — ” 

“ — Most of all, what are you going 
to do with us?” I interrupted. To me, 
at least this was important, though, 
come to think of it, I don’t know ex- 
actly why. 

“Our commander will decide what 
to do with you,” Arvan answered. “As 
to the importance of the wheel, he 
will decide whether or not you can 
be told.” 

Our little flier slowed and signaled. 
A lock opened in the vast space liner. 
Our ship was gulped up -like a sar- 
dine going down the gullet of a 
whale. 

Arvan took the box from the wall 
safe. “You will wait here,” he said. 
“I will return later.” 

Johnny would have followed him 
but the two crewmen came in from 
the control room and Arvan gave 
them an order. They remained, as 
guards. Arvan, carrying the box as 
carefully as he would have done if it 
had contained diamonds, opened the 
lock and vanished. 

For hours, we sat there and sweat- 
ed. I was thinking about me, wonder- 
ing what the hell was going to hap- 
pen. But I was also excited about 
this ship and these people. Johnny 
Mason almost went nuts. He wanted 
to know about this ship and about the 
ract that had made a vessel capable 
of flying the distances between the 
stars. These questions were of vital 
importance to him, more important 
than his life, I guess. He was a true 
scientist. He didn’t give a damn wha* 
happened to Johnny Mason. He just 
wanted to know how and why it hap- 
pened I think if some unfortunate 
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set of circumstances should put him 
in front of a firing squad, his biggest 
interest would be in the operating 
mechanism of the rifles that killed 
him. Then the port opened. Arvan 
entered. 

He spoke to the two crewmen who 
had been guarding us and they went 
forward to the control room. He 
looked at us. I thought he smiled. 

“What — ” Johnny began. 

A RVAN held up his hand. “The 
■** commander has decided. You are 
to be returned to your own planet.” 

“Eh?” I gulped. “That’s fine. 
That’s wonderful. " Sweat popped out 
on me as the nervous tension broke. 
We were going back home!' 

Arvan glanced at Johnny. “You 
both did very well, but you can thank 
him, really, because both of you are 
going home alive.” 

“What?” 

“While you were here, you were 
under careful observation. Here on 
this ship we have equipment that 
enables us to do a real job of mind 
reading. You, Jeff, were scared to 
death. Because of that, you were be- 
ginning to hate us. But Johnny 
here — ” The smile appeared again on 
his face, “ — was completely wrapped 
up in the questions he wanted to ask. 
He completely forgot himself and the 
danger he was in. His only concern 
was for gaining knowledge. That is 
an attitude that we, as the official 
policy of the race, will foster all we 
can. Races who seek knowledge, for 
the sake of knowledge, are under our 
protection, no matter where they live. 
As soon as we find them, learn about 
them, we will help them. This expe- 
dition was organized for the express 
purpose of helping another race.” 

I gulped again. 

Johnny didn’t seem surprised by 
what Arvan was saying. He had takes 
it for granted that this was the way 



it would be. He had been scared, of 
course, at the beginning, but he had 
lost all his fear. He believed with all 
his heart that a race that could pro- 
duce interstellar liners would have 
keen ideas of justice. He trusted that 
justice. 

“I still want to know about that 
wheel,” he said. 

Arvan’s smile broadened. As we be- 
gan to feel acceleration again, and 
knew that the flier was moving, he 
told us — about the wheel. 

“That drone stem is part — the vital 
part — of a space compass. It is ener- 
gized and driven by transmitted pow- 
er that originates on our home 
planet. As long as it turns, it tells 
us exactly where we are in space and 
what line to follow to return home. 
Without it — ” he shrugged. 

“Without it, we do not have suf- 
ficient fuel to return home. Without 
it we are lost in space, doomed.” 

I nodded. This, I understood. It was 
something like a gyro compass. The 
spinning wheel was a vital part of 
the compass mechanism. 

“But — ” Johnny was full to the 
brim with questions. “How did it get 
to earth?” 

Arvan sighed. “Somehow a meteor 
got through our screens and exploded 
inside the control room. A hole was 
blown in the wall of the hull and the 
space compass shattered. We could 
repair the hole in the hull and re- 
build every part of that compass ex- 
cept the drone stem, except the heart 
of it. The wheel has to be energized 
and tuned in the transmitters at 
home. The wheel was lost, blown out 
of the ship. We followed the line of 
its flight and determined it had land- 
ed on your planet. While our big ship 
was put in an orbit around your 
planet, I went to look for the wheel. 
I was sent to find it because I have 
some ability in reading and control- 
ling primitive minds.” He grinned a 
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little here as though to admit he had 
not quite controlled us the way he 
had wanted to. 

“We had to have the wheel. With- 
out it, we didn’t have enough fuel to 
return home.” 

But didn’t you carry a spare 
wheel?” Johnny questioned. 

“Two of them,” Arvan answered. 
“This was the last one.” 

r T'HE SUN was rising when we land- 
A ed again in the hickory grove. 
From the lock, Arvan grinned at us 
as we stepped out. “We will come 
again,” he said. “Now that we know 
there is life on your planet, we will 
visit you. It may be years before we 
return, but we will come back. Good- 
bye, now." 

The grin was the last I saw of him. 
The lock closed and the little ship 
shot upward through the gray light 
of dawn. It went out of sight. But 
somewhere in the grayness above us, 
we knew it was keeping a rendezvous 
with a mighty space liner. 

Johnny Mason’s face had a saint- 
like ecstacy on it. “Did you hear what 
he said, Jeff?” he whispered. “He 
said he would come back. He’ll be 
back Jeff!” 

"And you will have a chance to 
ask the rest of your questions," I 
answered. This was still the only 
thing that mattered to him. I could 



see plenty of complications that 
might result from Arvan’s return but 
Johnny swept them aside as of no 
importance. All he could see was the 
fact that now we knew we had neigh- 
bors in space, wise neighbors, and that 
they had promised to visit us. 

As we walked down the hill, his 
head was up, his eyes were on the 
gray mist in the heavens above — as 
though he was already living in that 
future time when Arvan and the sky 
people would return. 

Well, we know they’re coming 
someday. But the fact was of little 
immediate comfort to me. I got back 
to the University too late to make 
Professor Pudge’s quiz that morn- 
ing. Later, I went in and asked him 
for permission to take a make-up 
exam. Of course I had more sense 
that to try to tell him why I had 
missed the quiz and if I had tried, he 
would have had more sense than to 
believe me. He would have been sure 
then that I had been drunk the night 
before. He thought it anyhow. So he 
refused me permission to take the 
make-up quiz. And flunked me. 

Some day, when Arvan returns, I’m 
going to get him to give me some pri- 
vate tutoring, then I’m going in and 
teach Professor Pudge something 
about physics that he never heard 
of 

THE END 




By El. IE. STANTON 



O UR MODERN science today has been 
pondering a question that thus far 
has not been answered satisfactorily to any 

f reat degree. It is simply; How did pre- 
istoric man construct the tomb- he built 
for his dead? 

The reason for the question is simple 
when we understand the nature of the 
tomb ancient man utilized for burial pur- 
poses. In its simplest form it was a huge 
slab of rock, weighing in most cases many 
tons, supported on three or more uprights. 



It looks simple, and Indeed, by our mod- 
ern standards it is. But how did the ancient 
man move these great slabs into position? 
We know he did not have a block and tackle 
or a hydraulic jack. And the use of a lever 
seems somewhat far-fetched for the amount 
of work involved. Will we ever know the 
answer? When we do we’ll certainly know 
a lot more about man’s rise from the prim- 
eval state I Like the comparatively modern 
Sphinx, the prehistoric tomb is one of 
science’s great riddles. 




Demonstration Flight 

By WARREN KASTEL 

It was all part of the sales talk — taking 
the customer up on a demonstration flight. 
But this time something happened! 



B EYOND the huge Bhow win- 
dow was a glittering and im- 
pressive display of latest model 
Verdman Skycars. In all sizes, shapes 
and eolors, the craft stood in neat 
rows over the floor of the vast sales- 
room. Brilliant posters and banners 
proclaimed them “T h e Sweetest 
Things on Wings.” 

His nose pressed flat against the 
window, Gil Barclay was peering 
into the salesroom. But he wasn’t 
interested in the skycars or the ad- 



vertisements. His attention was 
fixed upon a certain slim figure in a 
gay print dress, who sat among the 
other female salesclerks near the en- 
trance, looking wistful and slightly 
bored. 

Gil Barclay released a long sigh. 
His life had never been too complete, 
but now he realized that it lacked a 
vitally necessary thing. 

Becoming aware that his rapt at- 
titude was drawing amused notice 
from passersby, Gil moved away from 




Ho appeared to bo heiitant at tha girl suggested that they take a trial flight in the rocket. 
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the window. He took several hes- 
itant steps along the pedestrian 
bridge, fighting a mental battle. Then 
his shoulders squared with determi- 
nation. Straightening his tie and ad- 
justing the angle of his hat, he strode 
into the salesroom. 

He ignored the other salesgirls, 
each of whom tried with bright 
smiles to attract his attention, and 
went to the chair in which the girl 
in the print dress was sitting. The 
beat of his heart quickened. 

When she noticed Gil’s approach, 
the girl .rose from the chair, a smile 
coming to her lips. It was a shy, 
twisted 6mile, and Gil thought it 
quite fascinating. 

She was small, but she filled out 
the print dress in a way that would 
have delighted its designer. Ash- 
blonde hair fell in soft curls about 
her vivid face. Her eyes were a clear 
gray and had warm lights in them. 

“I am Miss Willard,” she said. 
“May I help you?” 

Gil tore his entranced gaze from 
her. He removed his hat and glanced 
in a business-like fashion at the sky- 
cars looming around him. 

‘‘Why, yes," he said. “I'm interest- 
ed in buying a small ship. Something 
on the order of a two-passenger 
flitabout." 

Miss Willard raised a slim hand to 
pat a few straying curls in place. The 
shyness of her smile seemed to have 
grown. 

“There is the H-40 series,” she said. 
“Economically priced, but fully 
equipped, and just as efficient in per- 
formance as the ships in the high 
price ranges. Will you please step 
this way?” 

/” I IL FOLLOWED her across the 
great salesroom, to a section de- 
voted entirely to H-40 skycars. He 
was conscious as he did so of the 
lilting grace with, which she walked. 



Again he was aware of the defi- 
ciency in his life. Only Miss Willard, 
he knew, could supply what was 
needed. 

“This is Model A,” she said, 
gesturing toward a small ship with a 
maroon and silver finish. “It is the 
lowest in price of the H-40 Beries, and 
includes every convenience — heating 
unit, television receiver, and air con- 
ditioner. The seats have heavy-duty, 
hyper-steel acceleration springs, and 
the permoleum upholstery is gua- 
ranteed to last the life of the ship.” 

Gil studied the skycar with a re- 
flective frown. He walked around it 
musingly, taking in every line and 
angle. He rubbed his chin in deep 
concentration. 

“There are other models in an as- 
cending price range,” Miss Willard 
said helpfully. “Would you care to 
see them?” 

“I think this model is quite satis- 
factory,” Gil said. After all, he 
thought, Miss Willard was the only 
model he was interested in. It would 
not be fair to keep leading her on. 

“Here," she said. “You can step 
inside and look around.” She had 
some difficulty in pulling open the 
door. 

Gil hurried to her side. “Allow 
me.” He tugged powerfully at the 
door, which opened so promptly and 
smoothly that he fell sprawling. He 
picked himself up from the floor 
with a rueful grin. 

Miss Willard was sympathetic, but 
her gray eyes, held a suspicious 
twinkle. “I’m so sorry,” she said. “Did 
you hurt yourself?” 

“Not a bit,” he assured her. But he 
rubbed the seat of his trousers gently 
and there was a certain stiffness in 
the way he stood. 

They entered the cabin, where Gil 
quickly discovered two things. The 
first was that Miss Willard barely 
reached to his chin. The second was 
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that he could not stand entirely up- 
right. His head rang from the blow 
it had received on the low ceiling. 

He sank into one of the two thickly 
upholstered seats and soothed his 
bruises. Miss Willard, who had now 
developed a sudden cough along with 
the odd brightness in her gray eyes, 
began to demonstrate the comforts 
and refinements of the Verdman 
H-40, Model A skycar. While she ran 
the gamut of adjectives and tech- 
nical terms, Gil absorbed himself in 
a study of her features- They had, he 
decided critically, been assembled 
with an astonishing degree of skill. 

“A baby could operate this ship," 
concluded Miss Willard. She glanced 
expectantly at Gil, evidently having 
run out of anything further to say. 

He pulled himself back to reality 
with an effort. "Oh. ..er. ..yes. This 
certainly is a nice little ship." He 
hesitated and looked doubtful. “But 
I’m afraid I couldn’t reach a de- 
cision just by knowing what all the 
different gadgets do. It would be 
necessary for me to see the ship in 
actual operation first.” 

"I’ll be glad to take you up for a 
demonstration flight," Miss Willard 
said. 

This was more than Gil had hoped 
for. “That’ll be fine,” he said. He 
kept himself from shouting with ad- 
mirable restraint. 

“Excuse me, then. I’ll have the ship 
run up to the roof, and in the mean- 
time I’ll put on my flying outfit.” 

While Miss Willard went away to 
make the necessary arrangements, 
Gil sat down in a lounge chair and 
lighted a cigarette. He was beginning 
to feel guilty. What would the girl 
say when she learned that he was 
merely stringing her along? He 
certainly couldn’t afford to buy the 
ship, nor was he even remotely in- 
terested in buying it. 

Thus far, he realized, Fate had 
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beamed on him. She had introduced 
him to his ideal and furnished con- 
ditions for a quick acquaintance. But 
he didn’t know how long his luck 
would last. Fate, as Gill well knew, 
was a fickle creature. 

A RUMBLE broke into his nurs- 
ings. He looked up to see the 
platform upon which the Model A 
skycar stood begin rising toward 
the ceiling. A rectangular opening 
gaped, and both ship and platform 
disappeared inside. A few moments 
later Miss Willard returned, wearing 
a snug-fitting plastolon flying jacket 
and cap. 

“This way,” she said. “We’ll have 
to take the elevator up to the roof.” 

“Would you mind telling me yqur 
first name?” Gil asked as they rode 
upward. 

She shook her head and smiled. 
“It’s Joan,” she said. 

“A lovely name,” Gil said. “Do you 
mind if I call you Joan?” 

"Not during working hours, please. 
The management frowns upon any 
familiarity between its salesladies 
and gentlemen customers." 

"I won’t, then — during working 
hours.” He grinned at her, elated by 
the invitation that had been in her 
words. “My name is Gil,” he added. 
"Gil—” 

He broke off. He studied the hat 
in his hands with a suddenly pained 
expression. 

Miss Willard glanced at him puz- 
zledly, but in another moment the 
elevator reached the roof landing 
field, and the incident passed. 

They strode across the sun- 
splashed field and entered the skycar, 
which mechanics had already fueled 
and checked. Miss Willard’s slim 
fingers moved deftly over the con- 
trols. The little craft shuddered and 
roared as flame shot from the jets. 
It darted into the bright sky and 
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rose swiftly. 

Gil pretended to listen intently as 
the girl launched into a salestalk de- 
signed to convince him that the sky- 
car was a mechanical marvel. 

“Note the improvement in the con- 
trol board instruments,” she pointed 
out. “The concave design provides 
clear visibility from any angle. And 
note the absence of the usual clumsy 
accelerator lever. It isn’t necessary 
to learn to grade the blast any longer. 
All you have to do now is touch 
this series of buttons.” 

Gil nodded. “Clever,” he agreed. 

“And note how sweetly the ship 
handles. No vibration whatever. Just 
like floating.” 

She ceased speaking to let Gil get 
the effect. He nodded shrewdly to 
show that he did. Miss Willard was 
visibly pleased. 

“What is the ship’s ceiling?” asked 
Gil. 

“About thirty miles. But theoret- 
ically the Model A has the power and 
insulation to go much higher than 
that. If there were enough fuel, I’m 
sure we could go clear to the moon.” 

“I wish we could,” Gil said, his 
tone wistful. 

“It will be done soon,” Miss Wil- 
lard said. "The Verdman fission re- 
actor engine is now being adapted 
for that purpose by the Army’s rock- 
et branch.” 

“The Verdman fission reactor en- 
gine,” Gil said. He glanced away 
from Miss Willard, and his mouth 
twisted into a bitter line. 

"A remarkable invention,” Miss 
Willard said. “The engine made it 
possible to use atomic energy in air- 
craft and in so many other ways that 
it caused a world-wide revolution 
and made atomic energy control by 
government no longer necessary.” 

“Yes,” Gil said. “Would you mind 
turning on the television set? I’d 
like to see how it works at this 



height.” 

A faint perplexity clouding her 
face, Miss Willard complied. Music 
came from the compact set, and an 
orchestra came into focus. 

“It also has a Bending unit,” the 
girl said, returning to her sales cam- 
paign. 

From the television set came a sud- 
den crackling noise, followed by a 
deafening blare. The screen went 
blank. 

JCXISS WILLARD smiled reas- 
suringly at Gil. "Something 
seems to need adjusting,” she said. 
She fiddled with the dials and 
switches, but obtained no response. 
At last she removed a panel and 
glanced inside. “Something seems to 
have short-circuited,” she decided. 
“The result of faulty installation, I 
suppose. Some mechanic is going to 
get a lecture for this.” 

They were still ascending, but 
swiftly approaching the limit of the 
ship’s ceiling. The cabin was growing 
cold. 

“I’ll switch on the heating unit,” 
Miss Willard said. “And I guess I 
ought to start the air conditioner, 
too.” She busied herself for a mo- 
ment and then turned back to Gil. 
“Well, what do you think of the 
ship?" 

“Not bad. It seems to be all that 
you say it is.” 

VI assure you that this is the most 
economical and serviceable skycar on 
the market.” 

Just then the cabin lights began to 
flash on and off in ' a crazy sort of 
code. For about three seconds they 
put on a good imitation of an upper 
level zeon sign — and then they went 
out completely. 

“Oh!” Miss Willard said. 

“Stay where you are,” Gil said. 
“I’ll see if I can find what the trou- 
ble is.” 
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He tried — for fifteen laborious 
minutes. He traced what seemed 
thousands of wires through every 
nook and cranny of the cabin before 
he found the connection that had 
been shaken apart. He returned to 
his chair, breathing hard. The cabin 
had become stiflingly hot, and his 
clothing was damp with perspiration. 

“The heating unit,” he said. “It 
seems to be somewhat too enthusias- 
tic.” 

“Why, yes, it does,” Miss Willard 
said. She had removed her cap and 
opened her jacket. “I guess I had 
better turn it down.” 

She turned it down — but the heat- 
ing unit proved obstinate. It con- 
tinued to deliver heat with great 
vigor. 

“I think it would be a good idea to 
turn it off,” Gil said. 

Miss Willard nodded unhappily. 
“Yes.” 

Gil was deeply reflective. “Er. .. 
the air conditioner. How much con- 
fidence do you have in it?” 

"It’s the most efficient on the 
market.” But she, too, seemed to have 
become reflective. 

“I guess we ought to be getting 
back,” Gil said. “I...you see, I have 
some important business to take care 
of this afternoon.” 

Miss Willard glanced at him in 
dismay. “Then you aren’t interested 
in buying the skycar?” 

“Uh...it isn’t that. But I would 
like to think it over a bit more.” 

Miss Willard suddenly looked very 
small, young and dejected. She took 
her lower lip between her teeth and 
blinked her eyes quickly. 

Gil felt a sudden aching sympathy. 
He wanted to take Miss Willard in 
his arms and comfort her, but he 
doubted that anything less than the 
outright purchase of the skycar 
would be effective. 

After a moment the girl pulled her- 
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self together and manipulated the 
skycar controls for the return trip. 
But Fate, of whose machinations Gil 
was justly wary, decreed otherwise. 

The rushing murmur of the jets 
abruptly rose to a bellow. They thun- 
dered in wild disharmony, filling the 
cabin with an unpleasant and alarm- 
ing vibration. 

"Oh, Lord I” Gil said. 

Then the next blow struck. 

The cacophony of the jets ex- 
ploded' in a violent roar. Gil and the 
girl were hurled back into their seats 
by a mighty force. In the next in- 
stant they were conscious of nothing 
at all. 

With the escape velocity imparted 
to it by the blast, the skycar sped ea- 
gerly away from earth and in the 
general direction of the moon. 

TCTHEN GIL regained his senses, 
” he found the interior of the 
cabin ominously quiet. The skycar’s 
propulsion engine seemed no longer 
in operation. Either it had been 
damaged, or all the fuel had been con- 
sumed. 

He rubbed his aching head and dis- 
covered that he felt bruised and weak. 
Then he remembered Miss Willard. 
He turned to where she sat slumped 
in her seat and began chafing her 
wrists. 

Presently she stirred. Her eyes 
opened and looked at Gil and fright- 
ened awareness came into them. 

"The engine!” she said. “Something 
happened to it.” 

Gil nodded. "Weak alloys, I guess. 
They’d have to be weak in order to 
turn out a cheap skycar. The heat 
was too much for them.” 

"Where are we?” 

"So far up that I’d prefer not to 
think about it. We... it looks like 
we’re headed for the moon.” 

Miss Willard covered her face with 
her hands. Her slim shoulders shook. 



“Darned flying junkpile I” she said. 
“I knew Verdman skycars weren’t 
any good, but I had to have a job.” 
Gil patted her shoulder awkward- 
ly. "Please don’t take it so hard. I 
know we’re in a tight spot, but tearB 
won’t help any.” 

“It... it isn’t that. It’s having ev- 
erything go wrong just... just when 
we were getting acquainted.” 

"Why, Miss Willard 1” Gil said. 
“Do you mean that?” 

She nodded miserably. “I... I was 
hoping to sell you the skycar, but I 
went through my salestalk routine 
mostly to pass the time.” 

“You know, I wanted to get ac- 
quainted with you, too,” Gil admit- 
ted. 

“You can call me Joan,” she said. 
“Even during working hours. The 
management can go jump into an 
atom.” 

“Joan, I have a confession to 
make,” Gil said. “You see, I never 
actually intended to buy the skycar. 
I just wanted to meet you.” 

She stared at him. “Then you were 
just leading me on? Do you realize 
that we wouldn’t be in this mess if 
you hadn’t done that?” 

“I know, Joan. I’m sorry.” 

“Sorry 1 That certainly won’t do 
any good now.” 

-He turned miserably from her ac- 
cusing eyes and looked at the control 
board. The dials and gauges told him 
nothing. Their delicate mechanisms 
had apparently been thrown out of 
order by the explosion, and he could 
not tell how far into space the sky- 
car had gone. 

He peered out through the curving 
viewport and gasped at what he saw. 
The earth was convex and hazy far 
above him. The moon was a huge sil- 
ver-gray balL Everywhere else was 
a deep blackness, sprinkled with 
frosty stars. 

“Joan!” he said. “Are you sure that 
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this ship is air-tight?” 

"That’s what l was told to say," 
she answered coldly. "You had better 
hope that it is.” 

"Please don’t be angry, Joan. What 
happened isn’t entirely my fault. 
Verdman should have put out a bet- 
ter ship. And if we must die, let’s 
not do it quarreling with each other.” 

ITER FEATURES softened. "You 
A are right . . . Gil. I guess I’ve 
been acting like a silly fool After all, 
I could have gotten into a situation 
like this with any other prospective 
buyer.” She smiled shyly and hesi- 
tated. “But I’m glad it was with you.” 
He gazed at her in surprised de- 
light, then reached eagerly for her 
hands. But to his amazement he 
found the girl in his arms. 

Some time later she said, "We seem 
to be forgetting that we’re in a ter- 
rible jam. Not that I wouldn't like to 
forget. But don’t you think we ought 
to see if there isn’t something we can 
do?” 

“You’re right,” he said. “Let’s take 
stock of our resources.” He peered 
once more at the control board. "I 
guess there’s no hope where the en- 
gine is concerned.’’ 

The girl moved various switches 
and levers. After a moment she shook 
her head gravely. 

"I’m afraid not," she said. 

"What about the sending unit?” 
She stared at him for a breathless 
instant. Then she turned eagerly to 
the apparatus. 

There was no response. 

Gil probed into the vitals of the 
sending unit and sighed. “Damaged,” 
he said. "The set wasn’t built to take 
a lot of strain.” 

“Can’t. . .can’t it be repaired?” 
"Maybe — if we had the tools and 
spare parts.” 

“Yes— if." 

"There aren’t any?" 
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“No." 

Gil shrugged. “Anyway, I don’t 
think sending a distress call back to 
Earth would have done us any good. 
They’d have to get a special rocket 
ready in order to get up where we 
are, and by that time it would be too 
late.” 

With a growing fatalism he turned 
his attention to the compartments at 
the rear of the cabin. One contained 
a pair of pressurized high altitude 
suits, with parachutes attached. Hope 
stirred in Gil as he surveyed them, 
but after a moment he shook his head. 

“We’re too high up,” he said. 
“These suits weren’t made for the 
kind of a drop we’d have to take — 
even if we could stand it.” 

Another compartment brought to 
light the air conditioning apparatus, 
along with a spare tank of oxygen. 
Gil studied the reading on the indica- 
tor of the cylinder currently in use 
and shook his head again. The oxy- 
gen. supply wouldn’t last long. 

The remaining compartment swung 
outward to reveal a snack bar. This 
contained several assorted packages 
of concentrated foods, and a spigot 
from which came tepid water. 

“The food is used chiefly for dis- 
play purposes,” Joan said. “It’ll come 
in handy now — but there’s so pitiful- 
ly little of it.” 

“It’ll last a few days anyway,” Gil 
said. “That’s as long as the air will 
hold out.’’ 

“And after that?” 

“We’ll worry about it when the 
time comes." 

He turned away to hide his bit- 
terness. He knew already what the 
end would be. It was ironical that the 
happiness he had found should be so. 
brief. 

There was nothing else in the com- 
partments which might offer a way 
out of their predicament. They re- 
turned to their seats and gazed 



broodingly at the bright sphere of 
the moon. It had grown larger. 

G IL FELT Joan’s hand creep into 
his, like the hand of a child, 
frightened and lost, seeking reassur- 
ance. He held it tightly, and somehow 
the simple action abruptly made 
stark and poignant the dilemma in 
which he and the girl had been 
caught. It had seemed oddly unreal 
a moment before, something happen- 
ing to another person. But now full, 
chilling awareness swept him, bring- 
ing a vivid sense of doom. 

He couldn’t die now, he tol£ him- 
self. Not when he had found so much 
to live for. There had to be a way 
out. There had to be something he 
could do. 

And suddenly, with a kind of an- 
guished desperation, he wished he 
had tools. He wished — 

His mind seemed to swoop, to focus 
like a beam of intense light, illumin- 
ing a single dominant thought. 

The laboratory! If only he were 
somehow able to reach it! In the 
laboratory were the tools and ma- 
chinery and the dozen other items he 
so desperately needed. Most impor- 
tant of all, in the laboratory was the 
degravity engine upon which he had 
spent almost three years of work. 

The thought faded under a surge of 
futility. For the degravity engine 
didn’t function yet. He didn’t know 
if it ever would. 

The principle was all right, as was 
the mathematics behind it. He had 
checked often enough not to have 
any doubts. But somehow the de- 
gravity engine refused to take on ma- 
terial form. 

His thoughts sharpening once 
more, he began going over the prob- 
lem. His mind had never seemed so 
vivid and clear. It went with aston- 
ishing ease over the complex scienti- 
fic pattern which was the foundation 
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of his device, seeking flaws. 

He did not at the moment concern 
himself with the question of why 
his mind should operate with such 
unusual efficiency. Had he done so, 
he might have guessed that the sky- 
car’s distance from the Earth might 
have something to do with it. He 
might even have reached the full ex- 
planation — that in space, freed from 
the handicaps of gravity and atmos- 
pheric pressure under which it func- 
tions on Earth, the human brain de- 
velops abnormal powers. 

He did not realize this. Instead he 
discovered what had been wrong with 
the degravity engine. 

It was a simple detail, the sort of 
thing that escapes even the most care- 
ful examination, Ten minutes of work 
would have corrected it. 

There was only one difficulty. He 
wasn’t in his laboratory — he was in a 
skycar, out in space, destined for 
certain death. 

The reminder shocked him out of 
his reverie. He straightened in his 
chair and glanced at Joan. She had 
fallen into a doze. He had been lost 
in thought for some time, it seemed. 

He rose and began restlessly to 
pace the tiny cabin. He had to stoop 
to keep his head from hitting the 
ceiling, and before long that made his 
back ache. 

Then he became aware of another 
source of discomfort. His lungs were 
beginning to labor. It struck him as 
queer, for his pacing could hardly 
be much of a drain on his wind. In 
the next instant a chill dismay struck 
him as he realized the answer. 

The precious, life-sustaining air 
was leaking from the skycar I 

It was the one, final thing needed 
to make the situation completely im- 
possible. There was a grim, tragic 
humor in it. He laughed mirthlessly, 
almost with hysteria, then glanced 
quickly at Joan to see if he had awak- 
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ened her. But she was still asleep. death would be swifter and less pain* 

ful. 

TIE STUDIED the indicator of the In the adjoining seat Joan stirred. 

oxygen cylinder currently in "Gil...?” 
use and returned to his chair. He “Yes?” 

had the hope rather than the cer- “Did you call me?” She smiled and 

tainty that the air in the cabin would stretched. 

be conserved by remaining still. He “Why, no— but I was thinking of 
sat with his elbows on his knees, star- you.” 

ing miserably at the floor, his hands "It somehow seems that you called 
twisting and clenching. me.... Kiss me, Gil — and don’t let 

When it grew too difficult to me sleep again.” 
breathe, he adjusted the controls of He kissed her. As he held her tight- 
the air conditioning apparatus to re- ly against him, he heard her speak 

store the air content to a comfortable again, very softly, yet with an odd 

minimum. He knew now that he had distinctness. 

been too optimistic in his remark to “Oh, Gil, how I wish we could have 
Joan that the air would last a few years to spend together instead of 

days. With the drain now being made just a few days!” 

on it, the air would be gone in less A few days, he thought bitterly, 
than half that time. Joan didn’t know they had only hours 

He decided not to tell Joan. When left, what with the air leaking from 
she noticed the thinness of the air, the ship. 

he would merely explain that he had Abruptly she pulled away from 
turned down the air conditioning ap- him. "Gil! The air is leaking?” 
paratus to conserve oxygen. And “Of course not,” he said quickly, 
grimly he determined not to wait the “What makes you think — ?” 
last horrible, strangling minutes until “I just heard you say so.” 

the end. Before that happened, and “But I didn’t say anything!” And 

before Joan knew what he intended, then he realized that Joan hadn’t 

he would open the airlock so that spoken either when she had voiced 

her plea for time. Yet he had under- 
stood — just as she had understood his 
own unspoken thought regarding the 
air. In the next instant the explana- 
tion came to him. They were in some 
inexplicable fashion reading each 
other’s mind! 

.“The air is leaking, Gil!” Joan in- 
sisted. “I. . .1 know it is!” 

He nodded gravely. “I’m sorry, 
Joan.” 

“Then we have . . . less than a day 
left?” 

He nodded again. A belated amaze- 
ment surged through him. Mind read- 
ing! Telepathy! What had hap- 
pened to them? They hadn’t been 
capable of mental contact before. 
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Nor did this seem to be the only 
mysteriously acquired ability. He re- 
called how easily he had been able to 
review the intricate mass of data be- 
hind the degravity engine and dis- 
cover the flaw that had kept it from 
completion. 

“Telepathy?” Joan said. “Degravi- 
ty engine? Gil — what is all this?” 

He explained, not using his voice. 
It was inevitable, considering the 
means of communication, that more 
should be revealed than he had in- 
tended. 

“Gil Barclay!” Joan gasped. 
“You. . .you’re Gil Barclay!” 

He sighed. “Yes.” 

“I should have guessed it,” she 
went on. “There was something fa- 
miliar about your face that I couldn’t 
explain. And you omitted mentioning 
your last name. I remember thinking 
that it was strange.” 

“If I had told you, it would have 
seemed a lot stranger that I should 
be interested in buying a Verdman 
skycar,” he said with a wry grin. 

She studied him wonderingly. “Gil, 
is it true that Verdman cheated you 
out of the fission reactor engine?” 
"It's true, all right. I worked for 
him once, you know, as a technician 
in his company’s nuclear research de- 
partment. That was after most of the 
industrial applications of atomic en- 
ergy had been turned over to private 
development. But all my work on the 
fission reactor engine was done after 
I had left Verdman. Still he claimed 
all rights to it, because of an agree- 
ment I’d signed giving him owner- 
ship of any inventions I made with- 
in three years from the date of my 
leaving the company.” 

TIE MADE an angry gesture. “It 
* was a rotten trick. I never knew 
I’d signed such an agreement I’d cer- 
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tainly never have done bo if I’d 
known what it was all about. Experi- 
enced technicians were hard to find 
in those days, and I could have had 
my pick of jobs and contracts with- 
out having to sign away all my ideas 
for three years.” 

“How did you happen to sign in 
the first place?” Joan asked. 

“Verdman tricked me. The research 
we did was still under government 
supervision then, you know. We had 
to fill out all sorts of forms almost 
every day, forms covering the type 
and amount of nuclear materials used, 
the details of how they were used, 
what finally became of them, and 
things like that. We signed reams of 
affidavits and reports and vouchers. 
Just routine. After a while none of 
us paid any attention to them. We 
just signed whatever was handed to 
us. 

"That’s how I signed the agree- 
ment. Verdman later claimed that 
the signing of such agreements was 
a standard procedure, the idea being 
that any inventions produced by for- 
mer employees were most likely 
thought up on company property and 
time, and built as a result of the 
knowledge and skills acquired in 
using company equipment and mate- 
rial. He had other signed agreements 
as proof — signed by paid stooges, or 
by men who hadn’t known what they 
were doing at the time, and who had 
to testify in his favor to get out of 
it.” 

A bleak smile of recollection 
touched Gil’s lips. “I lost the case, 
of course. I didn’t have the money 
to carry on a court fight indefinite- 
ly, and Verdman did. But I put up 
a battle he most probably hasn’t for- 
gotten yet.” 

“You did, Gil,” Joan said softly. 
“I still remember it.” 

“But I lost,” he said. "I guess I was 
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out of my head for a while. I even 
thought of murdering Verdman — es- 
pecially after the first skycars with 
my engine appeared on the market. 
Then I found a better way to get re- 
venge on him. That was to put out 
another engine, one even cheaper 
and safer than the fission reactor. 

“It took three years, and it lead 
to the degravity engine. Only it 
didn’t work — that is, until just a 
while ago. I found out what was 
wrong while you were asleep, Joan. 
There’s something about being this 
far out into space that stimulates the 
brain — or whatever it does. That’s 
evidently why we can read each 
other’s mind.” 

“I’d been wondering about that,” 
Joan said, "It should seem thrilling 
and incredible, but somehow it just 
doesn’t.” And without using her 
voice she added, “Not even being in 
love with you, Gil. It’s as though I’ve 
been in love with you for a long 
time ” 

His answer was equally silent, but 
just as clearly understood. 

Later he sat holding her in his arms 
and thinking, with the uncanny vigor 
and clarity that had come to him, of 
the degravity engine. In his mind 
he visualized how it would be situ- 
ated in the ship, where the electrodes 
and connections would go, and where 
the control mechanism would be 
placed. He imagined how the ship 
would move, easily, smoothly, and 
with a complete absence of sound. 

IT MADE A beautiful picture. 

What marred it was the fact that 
the degravity engine was thousands 
of miles away, unfinished as yet, and 
forever beyond reach. 

He would not have his revenge on 
Verdman. He did not even have much 
longer to live. 

Joan moved in his arms. “Gil... 
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r Song Poems 



POEMS wanted lo be set to music. Free examination. Send poems 
today to McNeil, Master of Music, 610 ZD South Alexandria Ave., 
Lob Angeles. Calif. 



BONGWTUTEItS. Bend ycmr best poem for Immediate consid- 
eration and Free Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, (MUtdo 
Composers) 96 Woods Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 



Miscellaneous 



I've noticed it, too. The air is almost 
gone.” 

“We’ll be able to hold out a while 
longer.” 

“Not very long, Gil. And then we 
open the airlock, don't we? I know 
what you’ve been thinking.” 

She turned her head to gaze out 
through the viewport above Jhe con- 
trol board. “It’s beautiful out there, 
Gil .... Stars and more stars, until 
it seems you can lose yourself just 
by looking at them. Why should we 
die with walls around us? Why not 
step out of the airlock. . .hand in 
hand?” 

“Yes, that’s the way to do it— the 
way we will do it.” 

And then she was pointing. “Gil — 
what is that? I’ve never noticed it on 
the control board before.” 

He followed the direction of her 
finger. He stared. 

He was looking at the control 
mechanism of the degravity engine! 

“It can’t be real!” he gasped. “It’s 
an illusion. It has to he I” 



MAGAZINES (beck dated), ford fin, domestic, art. Books, book- 
lets, subscriptions, etc. Catalog lOo (refunded). Cicerone's Center, 
£63 First Ave,, New York 17, N. Y. 



BCIENTLFICTION weird, fantastic: books, magulnejL Werewdf 
Bookshop, 1508A Riverside Dr., Votoba, Pa. 



OUTDOOR Work. Write for free details of park service, game pn>- 
tector, warden and patrol exams. Deiautr Institute, 1121, Denver. 
Colo. 



FANTASTIC Fiction 1 Sample, $1.00. Catalog 10c, (refunded). 
Stone, Lunenburg 21, Mass. 



WOULD you pay 3% first $350 made? Color Illustrated book "505 
Odd, Successful Ekuarprisee” free. Work home. Expect soma thing 
odd. Pacific CM, Oceanside, Calif. 



But the control mechanism, when 
he slowly reached out to touch it, 
proved unaccountably real. In a fever 
of excitement he began hurrying 
about the cabin. 

“The engine... the electrodes — 
they’re here ! Everything’s here ! But 
how? How?” 



CIGARETTE Smokers. Persona lira your cigarettes with, tho Brand- 
ing Iron. Your full name, initials, business, school, ote., in hand- 
some, distinctive script. Made to order. Bead the inscription you 
wish to -Branding Iron, P.O. Box 1012, Colorado Springs. Colo. 
$1.00 postpaid or C.O.D. plus postal charges. 



BOOKS, Magazines (back dated). Bend tfime for list. Clark’s, 
302 N. Junction, Detroit 9, Mich. 



"INTERESTING Malle." 25c will keep your mall box full for 
three months. Bent 2 , Jr., Chats wa 35, Mies. 



NEW Writers. Bothered by rejections? Have your manuscript uriti- 
cisecL For information write Box 323, Fort Lupton. Colo. 



UNUSUAL collection: fantastic. Bclentlfiction, weird magazines. 
Sell or swap. Free premiums. Free Hat. A. L, Ylbbert, 19 Mon- 
ville Bt., W&tfcrbury, Conn. 



PERFUME. Make It yourself. Learn how. Free, Profitable eparo 
time. Home business. Men and Women write - international 
6347 Parnell ZD -8, Chicago 21, Illinois. 



CTHtJIHU. Hull, tha Xentmiui: aU th* Bdac Gods uidBuroas 
Jive again In our books. Weird, Fxntaay, Science- Fiction, Friendly, 
appreciative enrvloe. JTree lists. Cocheoo libraries, Dover. N. H. 



LOCKSMITHING secrets! Ksy fitting, 
prices, sources. HI uat rated book, $1,00* 
New York. N, T. 



Look repairing, opening: 

Wexloi^ T Wert 36th. 



Joan’s eyes were wide and dark. 
“Telepathy isn’t the only power 
we’ve acquired, it seems.” 

He nodded solemnly, awe like a 
soft golden radiance in his mind. 
“We can create, too. . .like gods. But, 
Joan, does the engine really work? 
Will the ship move?" 

Slowly he returned to the control 
board, dreading, almost certain that 
he was living a dream and was due at 
any instant to awaken to bitter dis* 
appointment. 

The degravity engine worked. The 
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ship moved. It moved easily, smooth- 
ly, and with a complete absence of 
sound. 

“We’re going back,” Gil said, when 
he could think again with the nec- 
essary degree of sanity and coher- 
ence. “Going home, Joan ” 

Her answering thought held a note 
of laughter — and a fading echo of 
hysteria. “But first, Gil, don’t you 
think you ought to plug the leaks in 
the ship? We could use some air, too. 
And food. A real banquet, Gil.” 

"Coming up!” he said. 

“And while you’re at it,” she went 
on, “I'm going to see if I can’t think 
up a wedding dress — a dress so love- 
ly that no designer would have been 
able to create it otherwise I won- 

der if I can — I mean, actually create 
a dress like that, a dress as real as 
your engine . . . . " 

She could — and she did. And Gil 
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INTERSTATE MUTUAL INSURANCE CO, 
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agreed with her that it was a perfect- 
ly exquisite dress. 

THE END 

"COLD” WAR 

★ ★ 

By A. MORRIS 

pjtHE PHRASE "cold war” is often used 
half humorously to describe our rela- 
tions with the nations behind the Iron 
curtain. But there is a spot on this Earth 
where the expression is no joking matter. 
Everyone knows that the United States and 
Canada are both conducting military man- 
euvers and research in the frozen Arctic 
wastes of northern Canada, Alaska, and 
the other frigid territories that border the 
North American continent. And those af- 
fairs are rough I 

The problem of living and moving around 
In temperatures so low that running engines 
freeze is gradually being licked, - but only 
very slowly. It is said that the Russians 
are years ahead of us on this score — but 
any advantage they may have will be only 
temporary. 

Keeping men alive and warm and able 
to work and fight at sub-zero temperatures 
Is a problem now being licked. * 
layered clothing, snow goggles 
heavy caloric diets, frequent 
serve to keep men in tip-top shape. But 
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, wind masks, 
medicals — all 
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Unlock the secrets of self! 
Explore your mental world. 
Receive the keys to the bid- 
den laws of life. Become the 
master of your affairs. ..the 
creator of your own happi- 
ness. FREE book explains. 
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PLASH- LINER 




ONE APPLICATION I 

Makes False Teeth Fit 

For Hie Life of Your Plates d 

If yonr pl*t*u are loose and slip or hurt, use tWo " 
amazing, pliable, non-porous strip to refit them 
yourself, for instant and permanent comfort. 
It's easy. Just lay the atrip on your upper plate 
or lower plate, then bite and it molds per- 
i fectly. Hardens for lasting fit and comfort. Helps a 
stop the embarrassment ef slipping, rocking plates " 
or the misery of sore guma. Eat anything and talk 
freely without fear your teeth will loosen. Ends 
forever the mesa and bother of temporary ap- 
plications that last only a few hours or months. 

1 Easy to Re-Fit and Tighten False Teeth I 

PLASTI-LINER is tasteless and odorless. Won’t 
injure your plate. Guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion or your money back. Removable aa per direc- 
tions. Users aayj "Until I used Plasti-Liner I 
k used several kinds of liners without success. New d 
I can eat anything.*' H. H. M. “My plates are" 
now better fitting than new. M E. H. C. 

SEND NO MONEY: S&3tS.L8ftffi5K: 

both upper and lower plates, or <1.25 to reltne one plate. De- 



posit money with your postman when he delivers. Or ««nd 
the maney o*w, and aava C.O.D. eharaaa. Generous a am- 
> pie of special plate cleaner supplied free. i 

Pli il-IINER CO., Depl. 7WE, Buffalo 15, N.Y. 
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DO YOU WANT RELIEF? 

Drimkenneea rul no Health. Happiness. 
BREAK THE DItINKING CYCLE 
QUICKLY. Use ALCOREM, the 
amazing liquid that intends to pro- 
mote aversion (dislike) toward ALL, 
intoxicating drinks. Not clawed aa a 
permanent “cure, , but it IS a recognized 
method of withdrawal of alcohol. Inter- 
rupts drinking cycle and causes many to 
turn from liquor. May be taken In SE- 
CRET- A few drops of this wonderful 
ALCOREM eliminates desire for more 
alcohol. GUARANTEED Pure and Effective. Aversion treat- 
ment is recognized by Medical Authority. ALCOREM comes 
ready to use — simple instructions included — NO BOOKS TO 
READ — need not cause excessive time out from work or social 
duties. One happy ALCOREM user writes: "PLEASE SEND ME 
MORE WONDERFUL ALCOREM AT ONCE FOR A FRIEND 
WHO IS A HEAVY DRINKER. I BOUGHT FROM YOU BE- 
FORE AND HAD WONDERFUL RESULTS.”As an additional 
help we send ... 

FREEI 21 PINKIES with order of ALCOREM 

Special Formula capsules to help nervous and digestive system also, 
FREE WEIGHT CHART. Acts as guide in building reformed 
drinker to proper weight. 

SEND NO MONEY — ORDER NOW 
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Mailed in plain wrapper. Pay postman only $4.45 and small C.O -D. 
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vehicles — the second most important item 
— ah, that’s a job. To begin with, there is 
the problem of lubrication. Conventional 
lubricants, ordinary oils, thinned to water 
consistency become viscous and eventually 
freeze. Thus the engines lock up. While the 
silicones, and fluorocarbon oils offer great 
promise, as yet they are still experimental, 
so the old-fashioned method of pre-heating 
the engines thoroughly with hot-air must be 
used. TJien when the engine is finally 
warmed up, it must be kept running. 
Standard radiators must be blocked off and 
the engines must be kept operating lest they 
simply give up the ghost and freeze solid. 

This is true of car, truck and aircraft 
internal combustion machines. Gas turbines, 
and jet engines considerably ease this al- 
most impossible problem. They start and 
run without too much trouble, although 
usually more volatile gasoline must be used 
in kerosene burning machines — at least at 
the start. Then because these engines throw 
off a great deal of heat there is not too 
much of a lubrication problem. 

Because ice forms everywhere, aircraft, 
even jets, must have innumerable ducts 
carrying intense blasts of hot gases to wing- 
edges, to all sorts of electrical mechanisms, 
to the heating system in general. 

Bad as the situation is, it is being licked. 
Toynbee points out that the Eskimo civ- 
ilization never reached a very developed 
peak — became static indeed — primarily be- 
cause of the hard, merciless cruelty of the 
Arctic. But now, men from temperate cli- 
mates, are devoting their energies and re- 
sources to conquering these obstacles. There 
is no doubt but that they’ll succeed. When 
one speaks of warfare in the Arctic, it is 
not meant in the conventional static sense. 
Soldiers in the Arctic will be less concerned 
with fighting than with maintaining air- 
craft stations and radar posts. Any fight- 
ing that may be done, will of necessity have 
to be done in vehicles — tanks or trucks or 
the_ like — men cannot live in such barren 
regions without shelter, no matter how 
ruggedly they may have been trained. 

In its own limited way, a very limited 
way, of course, experience gained in supply- 
ing the Arctic soldiers, is sort of a measure 
of the technique necessary to supply extra- 
terrestrial expeditions. On Mars, say, as in 
the Arctic, the barrenness of the terrain, 
the lack of man-made installations, the 
challenge to survival — all are obstacles 
which must be surmounted. As technology 
progresses, we can very well see that the 
introduction of the rocket and the guided 
missile will almost duplicate this inter- 
planetary experience. 

The most interesting thing to note about 
the whole thing, is that, as is so often the 
case, technology advances in relatively 
small steps, each subsequent depending a 
good deal, on the ones preceding it. 

The cold war — especially in the Arctic — 
is preparation, in its way, for the greater 
things to come. 

THE END 

i PRINTED IN U.S.A. 








Glory in the thunder of pounding hoofs, 
the desperate deeds of brave men as 
they fight for life, love and home in the 
lustiest, boldest, most dangerous country 
the world has ever known, the Great 
American West! Thrill to the smell of 
gunsmoke as men-of-steel tame a wild 
country and make love to the courage- 
ous women who accompany them into 
adventure. Hold your breath as hot lead 
and hotter passion scorches the open 
range. 
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ALL the SECRETS of a CON MAN... 



Revested- 

The True Story of 
“Yellow Kid” Weil 



America's Master 
Swindler . . . As Told to 

W. T. BRANNON 

Ace Writer of 
True Detective Stories 




"Yellow Kid" Wei! took more than $8,000,000 
from gamblers, business men, bankers, and un- 
wary strangers in the course of his amazing career. 

You will gasp with disbelief as you read the in- 
side details of his fantastic swindles, of his lavish 
living, expensive cars and yachts, and beautiful 
women. 

The "Yellow Kid's” career began at the race 
tracks, where his many ingenious schemes brought 
him sizable sums from gullible bettors. 

From this he progressed to elaborate set-ups 
which involved fake money machines, bogus min- 
ing stock, off-color real estate deals, and luxurious 
gambling houses. He rented suites of offices and 
even entire buildings, completely furnished, and 
operated by stooges hired to impress his prospects. 
At one time he operated both a bank and a hotel. 
He was famous for the elaborate detail with which 
his schemes were planned and carried out. 

His favorite prey was the man who already had 



plenty of money but wanted more. To such men 
Weil would pose by turns as a banker, a mining 
engineer, a famous author, or a wealthy broker. 

His story is not doctored nor whitewashed. The 
adventures of this master rogue are stranger than 
any fiction, and they are set down jusras they were 
related to W. T. Brannon, famous writer of true 
detective stories. 

The "Yellow Kid” takes you behind the scenes 
of the get-rich-quick confidence games. He reveals 
how victims are found, how the build-up works, 
and how the switch-off system keeps them from be- 
coming suspicious. 

This book will tip you off to the methods of 
swindlers and, as Erie Stanley Gardner says, "It is 
required reading for everyone who wants to keep 
from being a sucker." 

Buy "YELLOW KID" WEIL today at your 
favorite book store, or send $3.00 direct to the 
publisher for your copy of this amazing book. 



ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 



Dept. F, 185 North Wabash Avenue • Chicago 1, Illinois 
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